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XXXII 


THE VOCABULARY OF THE OLD ENGLISH 
POEMS ON JUDGMENT DAY 


N this article I consider the possibility of using vocabulary to deter- 

mine the original dialect of Old English poems later than Cynewulf 
and choose two poems on the same theme, Judgment Day I, reputedly 
Anglian, in the Exeter Book, and Judgment Day II, reputedly West 
Saxon, in order to illustrate the application of this method and test its 
validity. 

I 

The difficulties of using the vocabulary of poetry, especially late 
poetry, as a test of provenience are obvious—some scholars would say 
insuperable—and they must be faced at the outset. In the first place, the 
best studies of the differences between the Anglian and Saxon vocabular- 
ies have been deliberately based on prose texts and have adduced the 
poetic vocabulary only in confirmation of the results obtained from an 
examination of the prose. Richard Jordan in his methodologically rigor- 
ous and now classic monograph, Die Eigentiimlichkeiten des Anglischen 
Wortschatzes (Heidelberg, 1906), thought that both the archaic character 
of the poetic vocabulary and the small number of West Saxon poems 
made it impossible to use the poetic texts as evidence of the distinctive 
vocabularies of Anglian and West Saxon. His successors have likewise 
restricted themselves to prose texts, for example, Giinther Scherer in his 
study of Werferth’s Dialogues of Gregory the Great' and Hildegard 
Rauh in her study of the West Saxon Gospel of Matthew.* As a conse- 
quence, with the materials readily available one can test the vocabulary 


1 Zur Geographie und Chronologie des angelsichsischen Wortschatzes, im Anschluss an 
Bischof Waerferth’s Uebersetzung der “Dialoge” Gregors (Leipzig, 1928). Scherer uses his 
results to determine or confirm the dialect of a few poems, such as Solomon and Saturn 
and the Paris Psalter, p. 44. 

2 Der Wortschatz der altenglischen Uebersetzungen des Matthaeus-Evangeliums untersucht 
auf seine dialektische und seitliche Gebundenheit (Berlin, 1936). 
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of poetry for dialect only by the words it shares with prose, and the Old 
English poets’ avoidance of prosaic words and cultivation of a distinct 
poetic vocabulary make this inconvenient. 

A second difficulty arises if one attempts to extend the investigations 
of earlier students and discover for oneself words that were Northum- 
brian, Mercian, or Saxon. There is much to be learned about the dialec- 
tal distribution of the Old English vocabulary, especially about words 
restricted to West Saxon and about Anglian words restricted to Mercian 
or to Northumbrian. But the materials for the study of Early West Saxon 
are now known to be much more limited than was thought sixty years 
ago. Not only are the Dialogues of Gregory written by the Mercian 
Werferth and, in spite of West Saxon phonology, largely Mercian in 
vocabulary in the earlier text, but the marked Mercian elerents in the 
translation of Bede’s Ecclesiastical History show that it owes very little 
to Alfred personally.® 

The only extensive monuments of Alfred’s West Saxon that are de- 
pendable as evidence of vocabulary are the translations of Orosius and 
of Gregory’s Pastoral Care. 7lfric, the most voluminous of all Old Eng- 
lish writers, whose works were once assumed to represent Late West 
Saxon in its purest form, borrowed copiously, according to Paul Meissner,‘ 
from the Anglian vocabulary, and is even suspected by Henel of having 
lived in Northern England before he went to school at Winchester.® If 
Meissner’s contention is true, the presence of a word in Alfric does not 
indicate that it was characteristically West Saxon. But Meissner greatly 
exaggerates the Anglian element in lfric. If he fails to find a word in 
Alfred, but does find it in Anglian prose and A/lfric, he concludes that 
ilfric or Late West Saxon borrowed it from the Anglian Kirchsprache. 
The Alfredian prose is not extensive enough to warrant such a conclu- 
sion, and Meissner often misses words in Alfred that disprove his conten- 
tion, among them bjme, ‘trumpet’; cynestol, ‘throne’; degréd, ‘dawn’; 

fal, ‘foul,’ ‘dirty’; hlisa, ‘fame’: all these he incorrectly considers Late 
West Saxon borrowings or revivals of originally Anglian words. In spite 


3 See T. Miller’s edition, EETS 110, Introduction, pp. xxiv-lvi; Deutschbein, Beitrage 
zur Geschichte der deutschen Sprache und Literatur, xxv1 (1901), 169-244. 

‘ Studien zum Wortschatz AElfrics, Archiv fiir das Studiwm der neueren Sprachen, CLXv 
(1934), 1-11; cixv1, 30-39, 205-215. 

5 Heinrich Henel, Aelfric’s De Temporibus Anni, EETS 213 (London, 1942), pp. xlv- 
xvi. 

* Meissner (164, 17) writes that bjme occurs ‘erst spat’ in WS, overlooking Pastoral 
Care (PC) 91.20, 245.6 (ed. Sweet). He calls cynestél (165, 18) a revival in LWS of an Angli- 
an poeticism (=WS drymsetl), disregarding the instance in PC 39.17, and similarly degréd 
(166, 31), disregarding PC 461.2. The one case of fal in Alfred’s Boethius he disposes of as 
scribal (166, 32), overlooking PC. 421.3; and to Alisa he assigns Anglian origin and a 
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of Meissner’s faulty methods, the troublesome fact remains that 4lfric 
may have borrowed to some extent from Anglian religious prose, which 
was earlier and probably richer than West Saxon, and words that were 
chiefly Anglian may therefore be found in his homilies. Nevertheless, 
the paucity of Early West Saxon religious texts makes it dangerous to 
count on words occurring only in #lfric and Anglian as being originally 
Anglian. Such words should ordinarily be considered Common Old 
English words that are accidentally lacking in Early West Saxon prose. 

A third difficulty, already mentioned as one of Jordan’s reasons for 
restricting his investigation to prose, lies in the archaic and traditional 
character of Old English poetic diction. The very fact that poets avoided 
prosaic expressions and cultivated a diction notable for its unusual words 
and compounds would make it easier for a poet of one region to borrow 
words from a poet of another. Many archaic words are found that were 
no longer used in prose in any dialect. There was consequently, to some 
extent, a supra-dialectal language for poetry. A West Saxon, accustomed 
to a poetic diction distinct from that of prose and well read in Anglian 
poetry, presumably earlier and more abundant than Saxon, would natu- 
rally use the traditional poeticisms that he found there. Occasionally, as 
in the case of méce, ‘sword,’ we can spot the borrowing as Anglian be- 
cause the form in West Saxon would have been different, in this case 
méce, with WS. €=Angl. é from W. Germ. 4, Gmc. @ (cf. Gothic mékeis). 
But the Saxon poet, steeped in the poetic tradition, must sometimes have 
borrowed words from Anglian poetry that were not poeticisms at all, 
words that were used in Anglian prose but not in West Saxon prose. 
Thus the author of the Meiers of Boethius, probably Alfred, used méguwlite, 
‘appearance,’ and worn, ‘multitude,’ as poetical words because they were 
found in earlier (Anglian) poetry, without necessarily realizing that 
they were still used in Anglian prose.’ When one considers the marked 
tendency of Old English poets to adopt the phrases of their predecessors, 
one may reasonably expect to find occasional Anglian words in Saxon 
poems. This makes it hard to use the test of vocabulary in determining 
what texts were written in Saxon dialects. We cannot expect to find any 
Saxon poem completely without traces of the Anglian vocabulary. 

A fourth difficulty is the lack of Early West Saxon poetry to compare 
with early Anglian poetry. Mr. Kenneth Sisam argues that “without 
early Southern texts there is no sure distinction between words, forms, 





Renaissance in LWS (166, 34), overlooking PC. 66.3, 322.17, 339.25. Most of these Alfred- 
ian instances are to be found in Bosworth-Toller’s indispensable Supplement (Oxford, 
1921). 

7 For mé@gulite see Meters xxx.5, and for worn ix.7, xxvi.33; and for the prose use 
Jordan, pp. 66-67. 
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and constructions unknown to Southern poets in early times and those, 
once general, that survived in Anglian only.” This is in opposition to my 
evidence that the vocabulary of the Solomon and Saturn poems indicates 
an Anglian origin.® The difficulty is obvious but not insuperable in a 
poem of sufficient length. According to Sisam, Solomon and Saturn I1, 
for instance, if of Early West Saxon composition, might possibly have 
preserved Common Old English words or meanings, used in early but 
lost Saxon poetry, which have died out in West Saxon, but not in Anglian 
prose. That is, génma, ‘yet,’ 241; (eormen)strynd, ‘(mighty) race,’ 322; 
Secele, ‘torch,’ 410; gewesan, ‘converse,’ ‘debate,’ 172—recorded in 
Anglian but not in West Saxon prose—might have been part of a common 
poetic vocabulary cultivated in the South as well as in Anglia in early 
times. This contingency seems highly unlikely in itself. But, if it were 
true, we should then certainly expect that some words which became 
restricted to West Saxon prose (as opposed to Anglian) would be found in 
the poem, just as we have, in admittedly Anglian poems, words which 
became restricted to Anglian prose (as opposed to West Saxon). Such 
words, with one doubtful exception, clad, ‘rock,’ 185,!° we do not find. 
The probabilities are thus strongly in favor of the ‘Anglian’ vocabulary 
actually indicating Anglian origin. 

In spite of the fact that the paucity of located texts, the traditional 
character of the poetic vocabulary, and chronological shifts in the popu- 
larity of words all interfere with the use of vocabulary in determining 
the provenience of poems, the test seems to be generally recognized as 
valid in some cases. In a poem as long as Beowulf it confirms the assump- 
tion of an Anglian original postulated by Sievers because of linguistic 
forms required by the meter." Klaeber accepts, with due caution, the 
evidence of vocabulary as attesting Anglian origin. In the case of the 
reputedly West Saxon Meters of Boethius one would expect some Anglian 


8 Medium Aevum, xii (1945), 32. 

® The Poetical Dialogues of Solomon and Saturn, MLA Monograph Series, xm (New 
York, 1941), pp. 20-21. 

10 MS claudas coreffes (185) seems to be an error for cliidus Coreffes ‘the rocks of Horeb.’ 
The word clad is listed by Scherer as Saxon (p. 21); but clad occurs in Orm (cludess, ‘hills,’ 
2656). 

1 PBB, 1x (1884), 273; x (1885), 464 f. 

12 Beowulf, 3d ed., p. xcv. Klaeber does not go so far as Sarraxin, who thought the vo- 
cabulary of Beowulf distinctly Northumbrian rather than Mercian, Von Kadmon bis Kyne- 
wulf (Berlin, 1913), p. 67. 

18 For a recent summary of views of Alfred’s authorship see G. P. Krapp, Anglo-Saxon 
Poetic Records, v (1932), xlv f. That the poem is Saxon has been generally admitted since 
the analysis of Sievers, PBB, x, 465-467. 
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words borrowed from Anglian poetry and some typical West Saxon 
words not found in Anglian. Besides the Anglian borrowings mégwlite 
and worn already noted, one finds /ixan (ix.15), and getéon ‘ordain,’ 
‘make’ (xi.38; xiii.13, 44; xx.131; xxiv.14).% The expected Anglian 
poeticisms are thus not numerous. On the other hand, one can point to 
a number of characteristic West Saxon words, in spite of the lack of ex- 
haustive studies of the Saxon vocabulary. Axung (dscung), ‘inquiry’ 
(xxii.41), and ¢dcian (xxiv.60), neither used elsewhere in the poetry, are 
listed by Scherer as Saxonisms," and ymbhoga, ‘anxiety’ (vi.28, 23; xvi. 
6) by Rauh."’ I venture to add four typical West Saxon words, all used 
by Alfred in his prose: ealneg, ‘always’ (xiii.15, etc., six times) ; éadmétto 
(vii.33, 38), ‘humility’; ofermétto, ‘pride’ (viii.8, xxv.44); receliest, 
‘negligence’ (xxv.53); and tohopa, ‘hope’ (xxv.50).'* Scherer, noting the 
mixture of Anglian and West Saxon words, concluded that the Meters were 
a Mischprodukt and suggested that the author was an Anglian who had 
taken refuge in Saxon cloisters.'® This conclusion seems quite unnecessary. 
It is more reasonable to suppose that the poem was written by a West 
Saxon following the strongly Anglian poetic tradition. Poems written by 
Anglians are not likely to show traces of the distinctively West Saxon 
vocabulary. The situation is comparable to Sievers’ famous test by means 
of the second and third singular present indicative verbal forms with and 
without syncope: e.g., bint as opposed to bindep, as required by the meter. 
For all poems having exclusively longer forms he assumed Anglian pro- 
venience, and all poems having some monosyllabic forms beside unsynco- 


14 See above, p. 585. 

6 See Scherer, p. 15, for lixan, and for téon or téogan Jordan, pp. 66-67, who remarks 
that this word and worn and mé@gwlite, though Anglian, do not disprove West Saxon 
authorship. Jordan considers Aléodor (Meters xiii.47) Anglian (p. 43; cf. Scherer, p. 15); 
but it occurs also in Alfric Cath. Hom. 1.38.8. Jordan lists féon ‘to hate,’ frignan, drag, 
and recene, all of which occur in the Meters, among the Common OE words which were 
retained longer in Anglian than in WS: féoung (fioung) occurs in PC 166.14, 222.2, 278.10, 
11; frignan likewise in PC, e.g. 103.4 and Oros. 166.12; Srdg in Bo. 111.28 and ricene in 
lfric, Cath. Hom. 1.8.34, 11.144.19, 160.7. 

6 Zur Geographie, pp. 20, 23. Scherer, p. 24, also lists unmyndlinga (Meters xxv, 30), 
but it occurs in Werferth’s Dialogues 176.21 (earlier version). 

17 Das Wortschatz des Matthaeus-Evangeliums, p. 30. 

18 For ealneg, see Oros. 142.7, 184.8, 214.4, PC 8.4, 66.15, 262.16, 328.17, 395.29; for 
éadmétto (WS word corresponding to Anglian-poetic 2a3médu) see Oros. 254.7, and cf. the 
WS prose Psalter 9.13; for ofermétto (Anglian-poetic ofermédu) see Oros. 38.38, 256.5; 
PC 307.7; for receliest PC 195.4, 453.25; for téhopa PC 167.19, 173.9, 180.24. All these 
words occur in other WS texts and none appears in the Lindisfarne or Rushworth Gospels, 
Durham Ritual, or Vespasian Psalter. Eadmitto, receliest and tohopa occur nowhere else in 
the poetry, ealneg only in Aldhelm 13, and ofermétto only in Gen. B, 332, 337, 351. 

wP. 46. 
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pated forms he assigned to the South.” The influence of the Anglian 
tradition appears in vocabulary as well as in the extended verbal forms. 

The evidence of vocabulary must plainly be used with caution, and it 
must naturally be considered in conjunction with other types of evidence: 
metrical, linguistic, and historical. The test of vocabulary does sometimes 
have advantages over the metrical tests that have been traditionally 
considered dependable. Scribes may have tampered with endings and 
substituted short verbal forms for long forms, and at the same time occa- 
sionally changed the word order or added a particle to satisfy the require- 
ments of the meter. In a poem as long as Maldon (325 lines) Sievers could 
find no verses that would clearly demonstrate dialectal provenience.”! 
It is true, of course, that scribes might equally well substitute familiar 
words for strange ones, as did the careless scribe of MS. B of Solomon and 
Saturn I. A succession of poorly copied texts might obscure the picture 
sufficiently to make the test of vocabulary valueless. But in many poems 
the persistence of unusual and difficult words, certainly unknown to the 
tenth-century West Saxon scribes, is really remarkable, as Beowulf 
testifies. The very fact that many of the poetic words were obscure any- 
way evidently made the scribes hesitate to modernize the diction regu- 
larly or change dialectal words. It will be seen that the vocabulary re- 
mains a striking testimony to the provenience of a text, sometimes con- 
firming the results of metrical investigation, and sometimes determining 
the origin of poems where the metrical tests fail. 


II 


The two poems on the Last Judgment to which I now apply the test of 
vocabulary have been given various titles. I follow Krapp-Dobbie in 
calling the poem in the Exeter Book Judgment Day I (JD I) and that in 
MS 201 of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, Judgment Day II (JD 
II).” JD I, which appears in the typical Late West Saxon dress of the 


2° PBB, x (1885), 464. Tupper objects to this test on the ground that uncontracted 
forms appear occasionally in WS and may have been characteristic of EWS of Cynewulf’s 
time (PMLA, xxv1 [1911], 255-257); and Sievers himself is said in later years to have held 
that the uncontracted forms were characteristic of formal speech, contracted forms of 
informal speech (see G. Linke, Englische Studien, txxu [1920], 321). Linke, in the study 
just cited, ‘standed und stent, und dergleichen in ags. sicher fixierten HSS,’ finds no evi- 
dence for this alleged difference between formal and informal speech, and concludes that 
the full forms remain essentially a criterion of Anglian (p. 330). 

*1 ‘Streng beweisende Verse fehlen.’—PBB, x, 474. 

22 JD I is printed in Krapp-Dobbie, Anglo-Saxon Poetic Records, 11, The Exeter Book 
(New York, 1936), pp. 212-215, and JD II in the same series v1, The Anglo-Saxon Minor 
Poems (New York, 1942), pp. 58-67. JD I, which begins “‘Daet gelimpan sceal, pette lagu 
flowed,” was called Das jiingste Gericht by Grein-Wiilker (111.1.171-174) and JD II, which 
begins “Hwaet! Ic ana set innan bearwe”’ was called Vom jiingsten Tage by Grein-Wiilker 
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Exeter Book, is fairly regular in meter and is dated, uncertainly, near 
800 by Krapp-Dobbie.* The manuscript of JD II is of the late eleventh 
century, and the poem itself is not earlier than 950 and perhaps of the 
late tenth century. Not only has JD I no short forms of the verb, but 
to substitute these for the long forms would obviously spoil the classical 
meter in such lines as dgiefen weorped, 21b; orleg dréoged, 29b; swa hé 
gearo standed, 32b.% On the other hand, JD II has 25 forms with syncope 
besides 15 with -est, -ed, and the meter, as Léhe points out, would be 
incorrect or at least inferior in many cases if the long forms were substi- 
tuted for the short ones.” The loose style of JD II, which has a number of 
incomplete lines, might seem to invalidate this test, and skeptics could 
insist that JD II is so corrupt as to make the short forms meaningless 
and conversely that the author of JD I may have been a West Saxon 
following an older classical tradition of long forms. It is important to see, 
therefore, whether the evidence of vocabulary supports or weakens the 
assumption that JD I is Anglian and JD II West Saxon. 

In the 119 lines of JD I we find the following Anglian words: bold 
(boldes) ‘house,’ ‘dwelling-place,’ 23, 90; gehlé@g (gehléges), ‘scorn,’ 
‘derision,’ 15; lixan (lixed), ‘to shine,’ 55; and nympe, ‘except,’ 39, and 
probably bebeccan (bepeaht) ‘to cover,’ 98.% Of these mympe is the best 
known Anglianism, occurring frequently in both prose and poetry, but not 
in Alfred or AElfric or the West Saxon Gospels.?” The Sprachschatz shows 
that it is often found in the poetry from Genesis A and Beowulf to the 
Paris Psalter and Judith, but not once in poems usually considered 
Southern, such as Genesis B, the Meters of Boethius, and the Chronicle 
Poems. Gehlég is a rare word, and hardly decisive, since it appears only 
here in the poetry and is recorded so far only for Werferth’s Dialogues 
in the prose.?* Lixan, missed by Jordan but discussed by Scherer,”® is an 
Anglian word that occurs in the Lindisfarne Gospels, Rushworth II, 
Durham Ritual, and Werferth’s Dialogues, where the later version sub- 
stitutes scinan (65.17), and is common in the Old English poetry from 
Beowulf to the Paris Psalter. It is not recorded, so far as I can discover, 
for West Saxon prose, but appears once in the Meters of Boethius (ix.13) 


(1, 250-272) and Be Domes Dage by J. W. Lumby, EETS 65 (Londen, 1876), and H. 
Lihe, Bonner Beitrdge 22 (Bonn, 1907). 33 rr, xiii. 

* Lohe, p. 47, dates it about 950, and Dobbie, v1, xii, ‘late tenth century.’ 

*% Similarly 54b, 55b, 73b, 74b, 77b, 78b, 79b, 83b, 84b, 96b, 107b, 109b, 119b. 

%* Pp. 43-44. 

2 This is listed as an Anglianism only by Miss Rauh, p. 12. It apparently is not found 
in West Saxon prose, but it occurs frequently in the poetry including JD II. 2. 

27 F, J. Mather, Jr., MLN, 9 (1884), 152-156; Jordan, pp. 46-48; 62-63; Scherer, pp. 
42-44. 

8 BT, Suppl., s.v. gehleg; see Dialogues, ed. H. Hecht 209.21. 2% Pp. 15-16. 
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as has already been mentioned.*° Bold is an Anglian form of the word that 
appears in West Saxon as boil.** Substitution of the WS botl for Anglian 
bold in the transcription of Anglian texts would be easy, and it doubtless 
occurs sometimes, but is impossible to detect because of the existence in 
Northumbrian of a dd¢l-form, with long 0, which must be deduced from 
place-names. On the other hand bold is very persistent in the poetic texts 
copied by West Saxon scribes, occurring sixteen times (not counting 
compounds), though it never appears in any of the poems usually con- 
sidered Southern, not even in the Meters, which is rather generous in the 
adoption of Anglian poeticisms. Bold is also a very characteristic element 
in Anglian, especially Mercian, place-names; but neither bold nor bot! 
seems to be used in Saxon place-names.* Bold is not recorded for the 
West Saxon prose texts either as a simple word or compound, except in 
Alfred’s Laws, where boldgetal ‘collection of houses,’ ‘district,’ is found 
in Chapter 37. One suspects that Alfred’s compound is not an indication 
of older Saxon use, but a borrowing from Anglian.** Boldgetel occurs four 
times in Werferth’s Dialogues, and is changed to scér (scirum) in the later 
Saxonizing version in the only instance to which that version offers a 
parallel.** In the face of this evidence it is difficult to suppose that JD I 
might just as easily be Saxon as Anglian. It would be an extraordinary 
accident if five such words, which persisted in Anglian prose, should 
have been characteristic of early West Saxon poetry and not have per- 
sisted in West Saxon prose. And it would be still more remarkable, if the 
poem were really West Saxon, that at the same time it should contain on 


5° See above, p. 586. 

" Both bold and botl are from *bobl <*bupla according to E. Ekwall, ‘Ae. botl, bold, bod! 
in englischen Ortsnamen,’ Anglia Beiblatt, xxvu (1917), 82-91; cf. Luick, Hist. Gram. 
§638.1. 

* Bold is regarded by Ekwall as characteristically Mercian in place-names, but it also 
appears in Northumbria beside botl, bodl (pp. 82-85). For the absence of the word in any 
form as a place-name element in the South, see Ekwall, p. 87; A. Mawer, Problems of Place 
Name Study, pp. 9-10; A. Mawer and F. M. Stenton, Place-Names of Worcestershire, 
EPNS, tv, p. xix and note. 

% F. Liebermann Die Gesetze der Angelsachsen, 1, 70. There is no doubt of the word, since 
it occurs twice in the same sentence in all three MSS. In his glossary (11, 26) Liebermann 
translates Héfe-Gemeinde, suggesting that the word may mean what later came to be 
called ‘hundred.’ 

* Alfred says in his preface that he used the laws of Ine (King of Wessex), Offa of Mercia, 
and Ethelbert of Kent (Liebermann, 1, 46). There is, of course, no mention of bold or bold- 
getel in the Laws of Ine preserved by Alfred, though he uses botl, chap. 67 (Liebermann, 1, 
119). Alfred may have borrowed boldgetal from the Laws of Offa or from Werferth (see the 
text above and the next note). 

% Scherer, p. 38. The word occurs (ed. Hecht) 45.23 (where the second version has 
scirum), 185.23, 229.6, 11. 
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words preserved only in West Saxon, as happens to be the case. The 
logical assumption is that the presence of typical Anglian words together 
with the lack of typical West Saxon words attests an Anglian original. 

JD II is not as strictly Saxon in vocabulary as JD I is Anglian. In the 
306 lines of JD II there are only two Anglian words exactly comparable 
to those occurring in JD I; that is, words which occur in poetry and 
Anglian prose, but not in West Saxon prose: worn, ‘multitude,’ 224, and 
bepeccan (bepeht), ‘to cover,’ 2. Worn is found as a gloss to Latin grex in 
the Lindisfarne and Rushworth I Gospels ;* it is one of the commonest 
words in the poetry, occurring 40 times, twice in the Meters of Boethius 
(ix.7, xxvi.33). Bebeccan is likewise a common poetic word,** occurring 
30 times, once in JD I, as has been noted, and once in the Meters of Boe- 
thius (xxviii.43). Words in JD II that Jordan lists among those origi- 
nally Common Old English, but preserved longer in Anglian than in West 
Saxon or restricted to particular senses in Late West Saxon are: gecigan, 
‘call,’ ‘summon,’ 32; geféon, ‘rejoice,’ 254; frinan, ‘ask,’ 302; recene, 
‘quickly,’ 28, 48, 62; and ééd, ‘time,’ 13, 83, 177, 215.57 Of these recene 
seems to be used in West Saxon (in the form ricene) only by ZZlfric, where 
it may possibly be one of the Anglian words affected by him. It could 
hardly be unfamiliar to any reader of Anglian poetry, for it occurs in the 
poetry 53 times, and like worm it is found (five times) in the Meters of 
Boethius.*® Of the other words gecigan and tid may be disregarded, since 
they are used in various senses in Early West Saxon and tend to be only 
restricted in meaning in Late West Saxon.*® Geféon, ‘rejoice,’ and frinan 
‘ask,’ were both used by Alfred, but geféon gives way to fegnian and 
frinan to dscian in Late West Saxon.“ It is not at all surprising to find 
these Early West Saxon words in a Late West Saxon poem, and their 
presence does not, of course, suggest Anglian origin.‘ Even the three 
words characteristically Anglian in prose—worn and bepeccan, not found in 
West Saxon, and recene (ricene), found in West Saxon only in 4lfric— 
are so common in the poetry that a poet of any dialect might have bor- 
rowed them. 


%* Mk. v.11, 13. 3a See above, note 26a. 

7 Jordan, pp. 93-94; 89-90; 94-95; 99; 92. 

38 Meters i.34, xix.4, xx.208, xxiv. 17, xxviii.16. Jordan, p. 98, note 2, thinks that 
the i-form of Zlfric, also found frequently in the poetry, is characteristically WS, and that 
the word was originally Common Old English and not a borrowing from Anglian because it 
is not frequent in Mercian, but common in Northumbrian. It may, however, be a literary 
loan-word. 39 Jordan, pp. 92-94. # Jordan, pp. 89-90, 94-95. 

“| Bealu (196) an archaic poetical word, Jordan lists as ‘nicht sicher’ (p. 74), remarking 
that it is found also in the Southern poetry. The emended a[n]gnes (267) ‘sorrow,’ ‘anxi- 
ety,’ based on the rare ange which is poetical except for Oros. 48.11, is not significant; see 
Scherer, pp. 10-11. 
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The paucity of Anglian words is balanced by the presence of character- 
istic West Saxon words. These will need closer examination than the 
Anglian because of the lack of dependable treatises on the subject. In 
Hildegarde Rauh’s list of 45 West Saxon words in the Gospel of Matthew 
that are recorded for both Early and Late West Saxon appear five words 
used in JD II: fleax (fleaxes, MS flesces),® ‘flax,’ 52; gehende, ‘near,’ ‘at 
hand,’ 59, 171; gemang as preposition (=Angl. inmong), ‘among,’ ‘in the 
midst of,’ 284, 303; murcnian, ‘complain,’ ‘murmur,’ 25; ymbirymman, 
‘surround,’ 128. In her similar list of Late West Saxon words are found 
dfeormian, ‘cleanse,’ 157; cweartern, ‘prison,’ 217; and ofergéotan, ‘pour 
upon,’ ‘suffuse,’ 36.44 Many of these words are not dependable as tests 
of West Saxon origin. In the first place, one may properly suspect verbs 
with prefixes such as dfeormian, ofergéotan, and ymbirymman, which hap- 
pen to be recorded only in West Saxon, though the simplex or the verb 
with other prefixes is found in Anglian. As the simple verb feormian 
‘cleanse,’ occurs in Beowulf* and in the translation of Bede’s Ecclesiasti- 
cal History,** the absence of dfeormian in late Anglian texts may be for- 
tuitous. Similarly, ofergéotan must be rejected as proof of West Saxon 
origin, since its apparent restriction to West Saxon may be mere accident 
in view of the fact that dgéotan occurs frequently in the Vespasian Psalter 
and Lindisfarne Gospels (dgéata).*" Ofergéotan appears only in JD II in 
the poetry, but géotan is well represented in poetic texts, besides dgéotan 
and begéotan, with single occurrences of gegéotan and purhgéotan.** 

The case of ymbtrymman ‘surround,’ which occurs in the poetry only in 
JD II, 128, is somewhat different. At first sight it seems an easy combina- 
tion in view of the frequency of Common Old English trymman, ‘make 
strong,’ ‘strengthen,’ ‘confirm’; but both in the sense ‘fortify,’ munire, 
and in the more generalized sense ‘surround,’ circumdare, the verb ymb- 


“ The emendation fieaxes, translating Latin linum, for flesces was proposed by Brandl 
(Anglia, tv, 103), and has been accepted by subsequent editors. 

“’ Der Wortschats der altenglischen Uebersetzungen des Matthaeus-Evangeliums, pp. 25-30. 

“ Rauh, pp. 32-39; for cweartern, cf. Scherer, p. 28, who lists it among the late words in 
the revised version of Werferth’s Dialogues. 

“ fe(o)r(mie) 2253, and the masc. cons. stem based upon it feormynd 2256. The Lindis- 
farne Gospels and Rushworth I have respectively Serhclénsade and Surhclénsad in Mt. 
3.12 where the LWS Gospels translate permundauit by dfeormad, and the late Saxonizing 
version of Werferth’s Dialogues substitutes feormian for his geclénsian (ed. Hecht, 97.23); 
but these preferences are hardly significant over against the plain evidence of Beowulf, 
and the facility with which 4 was prefixed to simple verbs. 

“ Ed. Schipper, 540.12. 

‘7 VPs. 12 times, see C. Grimm, Glossar (Heidelberg, 1909), p. 4; LG 9 times, see A. S. 
Cook, Glossary of the Old Northumbrian Gospels (Halle, 1896), p. 7; dgéotan appears in 
Werferth’s Dialogues at least twice, and both ongéotan and tdgéotan, see BT, Suppl. 

“ See Grein-Holthausen, Sprachschats, p. 259. 
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irymman is confined to West Saxon, where it is found in the Pastoral 
Care, Zlfric, and the Late West Saxon Gospels.** Its absence in Anglian 
prose can hardly be attributed to lack of Anglian materials, since both 
circumdare and munire appear in both the Gospels and the Psalter. In 
the Lindisfarne and Rushworth Gospels, circumdare is rendered by ymb- 
binda, ymbsealla, ymbsetta, and ymbtjnan;*° munire by gefasinia(n)." In 
the Mercian Vespasian Psalter circumdare is glossed by ymbsellan and 
munire by getrymman,™ and these are the regular equivalents in the 
translation of Bede, with the addition of ymbsettan once for circumdare, 
and begyrdan and gefestnian (begyrde and gefastnode) once for munire.® 

The very checkered history of the Psalter glosses supports the view 
that ymbirymman is a Saxon word occasionally introduced into originally 
Anglian glosses. The Vespasian Psalter, nearest to the original of the 
twelve Old English glosses, has, as we have just seen, ymbsellan for 
circumdare and geirymman for munire. Of the other seven glosses that 
have been printed in their entirety, four (Junius, Cambridge, Arundel, 
and Eadwine’s Canterbury Psalter) follow Vespasian’s usage in glossing 
circumdare by ymbsellan with only two exceptions, Arundel’s ymbsettan 
in 7.8 and Cambridge’s ymbgan (ymbéodon) for the first instance of cir- 
cumdiderunt in 87.18.“ The same four psalters usually follow Vespasian 


4 Rauh, p. 30. The word occurs also in A pollonius of Tyre, ed. Thorpe, p. 23, line 16, 
which Miss Rauh concludes is WS on the basis of this and other words (p. 46). Of the 
two occurrences in Napier’s Wulfstan, one is in the passage paraphrasing JD II (137.65), 
and the second 193.17/18 is in Napier’s xt, which is not Wulfstan’s. I hope to show else- 
where that Wulfstan’s vocabulary is chiefly Saxon, and that the large Anglian element at- 
tributed to him by Scherer, pp. 42-43, and Miss Rauh, p. 47, is the result of their failure 
to distinguish the genuine from the spurious homilies. 

5 LG has ymbsealla nine times Mt. 21.33, 27.28, Mk. 9.42, 12.1, Lu. 5.9, 19.43, 21.70, 
Jn. 10.24, 19.2 (cf. Cook, Glossary, for this and the following words), ymbsetta Lu 19.43, 
21.20; and ymbbinda Mk. 9.42. Rushworth II follows except in Mk. 9.42 where there is 
obvious miscopying; Farman in Rushworth I has ymbt9nan Mt. 21.33. 

= Mt. 27.66. 

52 VYmbsellan occurs 24 times in VPs. (see C. Grimm, Glossar), and getrymman three: 
59.11, 70.3, 107.11. 

3 Ymbsellan for circumdare Bede, ed. Schipper., 265.20 (3.16), 355.8/9 (4.3), 418.1, 421. 
13/14 (4.13), 445.11, 449.13, 452.2 (4.19), 536.16 (4.30), 621.9 (5.12); ymbseltan 167.20 
(2.13), getrymman for munire 193.16 (3.1), 359.8 (4.3), 490.17/18 (4.24); begyrde and ge- 
Saestnode 17.18/19 (1.5). These examples were found by looking up all the instances of the 
Latin words as recorded in Putnam F. Jones, Concordance to the Historia Ecclesiastica of 
Bede, Cambridge, Mass., 1929. 

“ For these glosses see Edward Brenner, Das altenglische Junius-Psalter, Bibl. der ags. 
Prose 7 (Hamburg, 1910); Guido Oess, Der altenglische Arundel Psalter, Angl. Forsch. 
30 (Heidelberg, 1910); F. Harsley, Eadwine’s Canterbury Psalter, EETS 92 (London, 
1889). The glosses of the Bosworth Psalter (ed. U. Lindelif, Mémoires de la Société Néo- 
philologique @ Helsingfors, v, 137-227) cover only a small portion of the Psalms and happen 
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in glossing munire by getrymman, but in the first instance (59.11) Eadwine 
substitutes gestrangian. Y mbtrymman is not used in any of these psalters, 
but is found twelve times, more often than any other rendering for 
circumdare, and twice as a gloss to munire, in the early eleventh-century 
Lambeth Psalter, a very independent psalter of definitely West Saxon 
or at least Southern origin.* The tenth-century Royal Psalter, likewise 
West Saxon in phraseology and containing some substitutions of West 
Saxon words for Anglian, has ymbsellan regularly for circumdare, but in 
the first instance only (3.7) ymbirymmende as a variant of ymbsellende.*’ 
The closely related Stowe Psalter, likewise Saxonizing, has seven instances 
of ymbirymman for circumdare.® In spite of the complicated history of 
the glosses, it seems clear that ymbirymman replaces the Anglian words 
for circumdare, munire only in Saxon glosses. 

Fleax, ‘flax,’ which translates the linum of Bede’s Latin poem, on 
which JD II is based, is found in Alfred, 4lfric, and the Late West 
Saxon Gospels, but is not dependable as evidence of Saxon origin because 
it occurs also in Rushworth I and in an Anglian ‘smoothed’ form: flex ve! 
lin (12.20)*® Moreover, the infrequency of the word, except in charters, 
may account for its absence from Anglian texts: the Lindisfarne Gospels 
failed to gloss linum in Mt. 12.20, and linum does not occur in the Psalms 
or in Bede. Besides, the existence of place-names such as Flaxley, Flaxton, 
Flaxdale in Yorkshire, though these are not certainly derived from Anglian 





to omit every Psalm containing circumdare; the sole instance involving munire (munitam) 
is Ps. 70.3: getrymede. Arundel happens to preserve the Anglian vocabulary here, but some- 
times introduces Saxon words; see below on murcnian and note 68. In finding the instances 
of circumdare and munire, I have used F. P. Dutripon, Concordantiae Bibliorum Sacrorum 
(Paris, 1861). 

% 3.7,7.8, 17.6, 16.9, 21.17, 47.13, 48.6, 54.11, 87.18, 90.5, 117.11 (twice). In the italicized 
numbers it is used alone, in the other instances as a variant of ymbdringan, ymbhwyrfan, 
ymbsettan, ymbsellan. 

®U. Lindeléf, Das Lambeth-Psalter, 11, Acta Societatis Scientiarum Fennicae 43.3 (Hel- 
singfors, 1914), pp. 56, 82-83. Lindeléf’s Lambeth-Psalter 1, Text und Glossar are in the 
same series 35.1 (Helsingfors, 1909). 

5% Fritz Roeder, Der altenglische Regius-Psalter (Halle, 1904). The Tiberius gloss, which 
is dependent on Royal, follows it in having ymbsellende vel ymbirymmende in 3.7; see the 
selection in U. Lindeléf, Studien zu ae. Psalterglossen, Bonner Beitrége 13 (Bonn, 1904), 
p. 11, and for the dependence of Tiberius on Royal, p. 93). 

% John Spelman, Psalterium Davidis Latino-Saxonicum vetus (London, 1640). The in- 
stances in the Stowe Psalter, not all in the corresponding verses in Lambeth, are 7.8, 17.5, 
17.6, 21.11 (=21.13), 31.9 (=31.7) first instance, 108.3, 117.11. There are no instances of 
ymbtrymman for munire. For the relation of Lambeth to Stowe, see U. Lindeléf, Studien, 
p. 121, and O. Heinzel, Kritische Entstehungsgeschichte des ags. Interlinear-Psalters, Palaes- 
tra 151 (Leipzig, 1926), p. 64. 

8 This example in R I was missed by Miss Rauh, p. 26. 
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flex rather than from proper names, seems to support the view that the 
word was Anglian as well as Saxon.® 

Gehende, adj., ‘at hand,’ ‘neighboring,’ vicinus, proximus, and adv., 
prep. ‘near,’ prope, iuxta, seems to be limited to Saxon. It 1s found in 
Alfred, AElfric, the Late West Saxon Gospels, and Byrhtferth’s Hand- 
book *' but is not found in the Lindisfarne or Rushworth Gospels, Durham 
Ritual, Vespasian Psalter, or Bede’s History. In Anglian the correspond- 
ing words are néh or néoweste for prope, iuxta. Gehende is used twice in 
JD II: déade gehende, 59, and déman gehende, 171. 

As a noun gemang, ‘mixture,’ ‘multitude,’ is Common Old English. In 
the phrase on (in) gemange it was originally followed by the genitive but 
came to be used as a prepositional phrase, ‘in the midst of,’ ‘among,’ 
governing the dative, in the poetry from Cynewulf’s time.*® West Saxon 
gemang by itself became a preposition, but it seems not to be so used in 
Anglian, where inmong is found occasionally, beside the usual betwih, 
betwien, and in middum.® Gemang, preposition, is often used in Orosius, 
in the Late West Saxon Gospels, and sometimes in A‘lfric;** but it is not 
found in the Lindisfarne or Rushworth Gospels, Durham Ritual, or 
Vespasian Psalter. In JD II, besides the non-distinctive use of gemang 
as a noun in line 6, two instances of the prepositional use occur: gemang 


6° F. Ekwall in his Concise Oxford Dictionary of English Place-Names (Oxford, 1926) 
assumes that Flaxley (West Riding) and Flaxton (North Riding) contain flax, but A. H. 
Smith, in the Place-Name Society volume on the North Riding (Cambridge, 1928), p. 37, 
considers that the ON by-name Flak is more likely because of the early form Flacstune. 
Apart from these Yorkshire place-names the element flax has been noted or suggested for 
place-names in Cambridge (Flecks Lane Farm), Gloucestershire (Flaxley), Sussex (Flex- 
borough), Surrey (Flexlands), Wiltshire (Flexlands). Compounds with flax occur in three 
charters (see BT, Suppl.), two of Berkshire (Birch, 111, 88, 147 nos. 919, 963, and one of 
Surrey (Birch, 11, 136, no. 955), and in flexline ‘a cord for hanging on’ (?) in the Gerefa 
(Wessex or South Mercia) published by Liebermann (Gesetze 455.15). It seems possible 
that there was some geographical restriction originally: OE fleax has cognates in West 
Germanic, while OE /in is found in Scandinavian (OlIcel. lin), which also has herr =OHG 
haro (see Hoops, Reallexikon, s.v. Flachs). Furthermore lin(e) is the regular Scottish and 
Northern word for ‘flax,’ and flax is not given in Jamieson’s Etymological Dictionary of the 
Scottish Language. The Middle English examples of line seem to be Northern and Midland 
and those of flax Southern and South Midland. Perhaps Jin in the OE period was largely 
Northern and Midland and flax Southern and Midland. 

‘| For examples, see Rauh, p. 27, and BT and Suppl. It may be noted that gehende, 
like ymbtrymman, appears in the Lambeth Royal, and Eadwines Psalters, 21.12 translating 
proximus and Lambeth 33.19 translating iuxta. 

2 Jul. 528; Ph. 265; Par. Ps. 81.1, Rid. 31.4, 11, Rim. Poem 41. 

"LG Mt. Pref. 18.13 bitwih vel himong, Mt. 10.16 in middum vel inmong. 

** Rauh, p. 28, and BT and Suppl. 

*% T have not found time to examine all the translations of inter or in medio in Bede’s His- 
tory or Werferth’s Dialogues, where betwih and in middum are the usual renderings; ge- 
mang is not recorded in the dictionaries for either of these texts. 
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pbaménlican engla werode, 282, and gemang pdm werode, 303. This usage, 
characteristic of West Saxon prose, occurs nowhere else in the poetry. 

The verb murcnian, ‘murmur,’ ‘complain,’ ‘repine,’ murmurare, is 
found only once in the poetry, in JD II 25: and ic murcnigende cw@d, mide 
gedréfed. It is definitely West Saxon, occurring in the Pastoral Care, 
Orosius, Elfric and the Late West Saxon Gospels. On the other hand, it 
does not occur in any of the Anglian gospels, Durham Ritual, or Vespasicn 
Psalter. In the West Saxon Gospels murcnian translates murmurare in 
the eight instances in which it occurs. The Lindisfarne Gospels translate 
by four different words: hwestria, lycetta, gehyrsta, and misspreca (as an 
alternative) ,® Rushworth I using grornian and Rushworth II substituting 
hwispria for Lindisfarne’s hwestria.** The Vespasian Psalter has grornian 
in the two instances of murmurare that occur (58.16, 105.25). Charac- 
teristically, the closely related Cambridge Psalter retains the word,® while 
the Royal and Arundel Psalters substitute murcnian in both instances, 
Lambeth in the first instance, and Stowe in the second.”° The word is a safe 
witness to West Saxon origin. 

Late cweartern, ‘prison,’ beside earlier Common Old English carcern, 
can hardly be used as a test because it is found once in Rushworth I, 
quartern (Mt. 25.39), besides seven instances of carcern.™ Carcern, as 
Hans Hecht pointed out,” maintained itself in Late Anglian, while it was 
mostly replaced by cweartern in Late West Saxon. The sole instance of 
cweartern in the poetry is JD II, 217. 

Excluding thus from Miss Rauh’s lists of West Saxon words those that 
have been found to be doubtful: dfeormian, cweartern, fleax, and ofergéo- 
tan, there remain gehende, gemang as a preposition, murcnian, and 
ymbirymman, all well represented in both Early and Late West Saxon 


% Rauh, p. 28 and BT and Sup/l. 

87LG has hwoestria, Mt. 20.11; Lu. 19.7; Jn. 6.41, 43, 61, 7.32; lycelta Lu. 5.30; ge- 
hyrsta Lu. 15.2; and misspreca (as a variant) Jn. 6.41, 43, 61. 

8° R I uses grornian Mt. 20.11; and R II hwispria Lu. 19.7, Jn. 6.41, 43, 61, 7.32. 

69 Junius substitutes geomriad for VPs. gnorniad in Ps. 58.16 and grornedon for gnorna- 
dun in Ps. 105.25. The word murmurare does not occur in Bede. 

7 On Royal, Lambeth, and Stowe see above, p. 593 .Arundel, which is Saxon in phonology, 
retains only a small number of the original Anglian words, Oess, pp. 16-17. 

1 Mt. 5.25; 14.3, 10; 18.30, 25.31, 43.44; cf. Rauh, 34, who assumes that guartern is 
borrowed by Farman from Saxon. The etymology is uncertain: Holthausen, Altenglisches 
Etymologisches Worterbuch related cweartern to ON kvarta, but Pogatscher thought it 
came from Lat. quarterium+earn. See Zur Laullehre der grieschischen, lateinischen und 
romanischen Lehnworte im Altenglischen (Strassburg, 1888), §381. 

7 Bischofs Waerferth von Worcester Uebersetzung der Dialoge Gregors des Grossen (Leipzig, 
1901-1907), 11, 140, note 9, says that cweartern does not appear in R II, VPs, Life of Chad, 
Blickling Homilies, and that the late version of the Dialogues substitutes it for the carcern of 
the earlier, 107.20 (22). 
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texts and all unrecorded for Anglian. The avoidance of these words by 
Anglian writers is not due to their infrequency; for each of the Latin 
words so rendered in West Saxon occurs with some frequency in the Latin 
originals of Anglian texts. Anglian writers, as we have seen, used a con- 
siderable number of words to express the ideas represented by gehende, 
gemang, murcnian, and ymbirymman. The fact that they never used these 
particular words can hardly therefore be attributed to mere individual 
preferences for other synonyms. The words were avoided because they 
were not Anglian, but Saxon. 

The vocabulary of JD II thus proves itself to be of Saxon provenience. 
The few traditional Anglian poeticisms of the poems are characteristic 
of Saxon poetry generally; but the strongly marked Saxon element would 
never be found in an Anglian poem. JD II is as clearly Saxon in origin 
as JD I is Anglian. 

ROBERT J. MENNER 

Yale University 
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XXXII 
CHAUCER’S USE OF THE TESEIDA 


HE influence of Italian writers on Chaucer has been described by 

the use of such general terms as “renaissance,” “humanism,” or 
“Ttalian atmosphere,” and also by the enumeration of borrowed passages 
and the recognition of similarities of plot. Some critics believe that the 
Italian journeys opened new vistas for Chaucer in literature and life, 
while others hold that from Italy he derived only certain lines and stories. 
Consideration of this problem in terms of just one poem, Boccaccio’s 
Teseida, is narrow and inconclusive, but has the advantages of being 
specific and of permitting an evolutionary—as opposed to a static 
point of view; for of all Italian writings except Dante’s Commedia, the 
Teseida served Chaucer the most widely. It formed the basic material 
out of which he created the Knight’s Tale, and was the source of passages 
in Anelida and Arcite, the Parliament of Fowls, Troilus and Criseyde, the 
Legend of Good Women, the Franklin’s Tale, and possibly the House of 
Fame. 

I 


Boccaccio wrote the Teseida' in 1339-1340 toward the close of his long 


1 The texts used in the present study are S. Battaglia (ed.), Giovanni Boccaccio: Teseida 
(“Autori classici e documenti di lingua pubblicati dalla R. Accademia della Crusca”’ 
[Florence, 1938]); and A. Roncaglia (ed.), Giovanni Boccaccio: Teseida delle nozze d’ Emilia 
(“Scrittori d’Italia’”’ [Bari, 1941]). I have also had occasion to use the autograph (Doni e 
Acquisti, 325, of the Laurentian Library at Florence; see Battaglia, pp. xi-xv), and the 
reproduction of this manuscript in the Library of Congress (Modern Language Association 
Deposit, No. 311). Battaglia offers a critical edition based on the autograph collated with 
twenty-eight other manuscripts. His main conclusions regarding the relationships of the 
manuscripts which he studied are summarized by R. A. Pratt in Sources and Analogues of 
Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales, ed. W. F. Bryan and G. Dempster (Chicago [1941]), pp. 83- 
85, and are criticized by G. Dempster in a review article in Modern Philology, xxxvul 
(1940), 205-214. Battaglia has been reviewed also by G. Contini in Giornale storico della 
letteratura italiana, cx (1938), 86-96, and C. S. Singleton in Speculum, x1v (1939), 373- 
376. Roncaglia bases his edition on Battaglia and a fresh collation of the autograph, and 
offers a more accurate text than Battaglia (as comparison reveals), and over a hundred 
additional glosses. None of these glosses is in itself important, and none affects my study 
of Chaucer’s manuscript of the Teseida (see footnote 18, infra). Nor does Roncaglia’s 
revision of Battaglia’s text affect our understanding of what Chaucer did to the Teseida, 
except possibly at three points: (1) for Teseida, 111, 13: 2-3, Battaglia prints, ‘““O Palemon, 
vieni a vedere Venere qui discesa veramente”’; and Roncaglia, ““O Palemon, vieni a vedere: 
Vener @ qui discesa veramente!” cf. Kmight’s Tale, 1102, ““Venus is it soothly.”’ (2) Te- 
seida, vil, 31: 1: Battaglia, “e una selva’; Roncaglia, “@ una selva”; K. T., 1975, “was 
peynted a forest.” (3) Teseida, v1, 114: 7: Battaglia, “dalla parte”; Roncaglia, “dalla 
porta”; K. T., 2581, “the gates” (did Chaucer’s manuscript perhaps read “dalle porte’’?). 
The passages quoted from the Teseida in the present study are printed identically by Bat- 
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sojourn in Naples, when his early classical interests were cu minating in 
the study of Statius’ Thebaid, and when his liaison with Maria d’ Aquino— 
the Fiammetta to whom he dedicated the poem—seemed to have reached 
an almost hopeless conclusion. His purpose in writing the poem appears 
to have been twofold: to win back the favor of Maria, and to produce 
con bello stile an epic modeled on the Thebaid and Virgil’s Aeneid, and 
concerned with armi, amore, and virtw.? Like each of these classical epics, 
the Teseida has twelve books.* Because he knew the Thebaid in an anno- 
tated manuscript, Boccaccio prepared for his poem an extensive com- 
mentary in the form of explanatory and interpretative notes;* some of 
these are succinct glosses elucidating the text; others are brief explana- 
tions of mythological and classical allusions; and still others offer lengthy 
interpretations of particular sections of the poem. The epic material in 
the Teseida includes invocations, speeches, and prayers, a catalogue of 
fighters, and descriptions of combats, battles, a theater, temples, sacri- 
fices, funerals, and funeral games. These portions especially are elevated 
by epic similes and decorations, and by classical allusions culled from 
Statius, Virgil, and Ovid, and—it may be—from a compendium of poetic 





taglia and Roncaglia; in referring to the commentary, I aid the reader by giving page 
numbers for both editions. A summary of the Teseida, in English, is offered in Sources 
and Analogues, pp. 93-105. 

See Roncaglia, pp. 494-498; N. Sapegno, J] Trecento (‘Storia letteraria d’Italia” 
{rev. ed.; Milan, 1938]), pp. 312-314. In my discussion of the Teseida I am indebted to 
Sapegno’s entire section on the poem (pp. 312-319). Much remains to be done on the 
literary sources of the Teseida. The most recent and stimulating proposal is that of Henry 
and Renée Kahane, who suggest that the Byzantine epic Digenis Akritas was the source of 
numerous features of the poem, including the name of Arcita (Speculum, xx [1945], 415- 
425). For the earlier studies of Boccaccio’s literary sources, see Kahane, p. 415; Sapegno, 
p. 396, n. 30; F. N. Robinson (ed.), The Complete Works of Geoffrey Chaucer (Boston, etc. 
{1933]), p. 771. 

3 In his book, Giovanni Boccaccio (London and New York, 1910), p. 79, Edward Hutton 
has pointed out that like the Aeneid, the Teseida consists of exactly 9896 lines. This is 
true of the text represented by the manuscripts of family a, which lack 11, 69; in the other 
manuscripts, which include this stanza, the total number of lines is generally 9904. See 
Battaglia (pp. xlix-l), who points out that the omission of m1, 69, destroys the logical con- 
tinuity of the text. None of these calculations, it should be added, includes the various 
introductory and final sonnets. These sonnets, it may be noted, are imitations of the “Ar- 
guments” in hexameters found in several manuscripts of the Thebaid (see Sapegno, p. 
313). 

4 The commentary on the Thebaid known to Boccaccio was that attributed to Lac- 
tantius Placidus. See Sapegno, p. 313; O. Hecker, Boccaccio-Funde (Brunswick, 1901), pp. 
33-34, where Boccaccio’s manuscript of Statius is identified as Laur. Plut. 38, No. 6, of 
the Laurentian Library, Florence, of which Hecker reproduces folio 43” (Plate No. vim) 
one of four inserted leaves in Boccaccio’s hand. Boccaccio’s commentary on the Teseida is 
printed by Battaglia immediately beneath the text of the poem, and by Roncaglia on pp. 
369-465. 
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and mythological materials assembled by Maestro Paolo da Perugia, 
librarian of King Robert of Naples.’ These decorations and allusions 
reflect Boccaccio’s enthusiasm regarding the ancient world and his desire 
to represent it in a somewhat realistic manner. In his eagerness for 
realism, Boccaccio consulted a sailing chart (Ja carta da navicare) and 
talked with sailors (mavicanti) before describing Teseo’s voyage from the 
Aegean to the Black Sea.® At times his enthusiasm regarding antiquity 
carried the poet to absurd extremes, as when he made Teseo’s theater 
ten times as large as the Colosseum and then furnished the great marble 
structure, a mile in circumference, with five hundred rows of seats, more 
than enough to fill it, thus leaving no room for the actual spectacle.’ 
Again, his erudition caused Boccaccio at first to provide the Amazonian 
Emilia with only one breast, although when she was finally wed to Arcita 
the Scythian mutilation was happily discarded.* This trivial inconsist- 


5 The Collectiones of Boccaccio’s friend, Paolo da Perugia, in turn contained material 
from the compendium of poetic materials assembled by Theodontius of Campania. Both 
compendia seem to have contributed to Boccaccio’s later treatise, De genealogia deorum 
gentilium (of which see Book xv, Chapter 6). Regarding Paolo da Perugia, see A. Hortis, 
Studi sulle opere latine del Boccaccio (Trieste, 1879), pp. 494-498, 525-536; F. Ghisalberti, 
“Paolo da Perugia, commentatore di Persio,’’ Reale Istituto Lombardo di Scienze e Lettere: 
Rendiconti, Serie 11, Lx (1929), 535-598 (especially 535-540) ; Sapegno, p. 279, and p. 392, 
n. 3. For Theodontius, see C. Landi, Demogorgone (Palermo, 1930), pp. 22-26; M. Len- 
chantin de Gubernatis in Rivista di filologia e di istruzione classica, n.s., X (1932), 49-50. 

® See Teseida, 1, 40-41, and Boccaccio’s commentary (Battaglia, p. 23; Roncaglia, p. 
374): “Si come manifestamente appare sopra la carta da navicare, volendo del mare di 
Grecia entrare nel mare della Tana, si passa per uno braccio di mare il quale oggi si chiama 
per alcuni lo stretto di Costantinopoli; il quale braccio é in alcuna parte si stretto, che non 
ha pid di largo che tre miglia. Sopra questo stretto sono due terre, |’una dall’una riva e 
Valtra dall’altra, e chiamasi |’una Abido, come che oggi li navicanti la chiamano Aveo; 
Valtra si chiama Sesto. . . .”” Perhaps Ja carta da navicare and li navicanti were somehow 
connected with the Compagnia dei Bardi, which Boccaccio’s father sometimes represented 
in Naples. On Boccaccio Chellini and the Bardi, see R. Davidsohn, Firense ai tempi di 
Dante (Florence [1929]), p. 347, n. 2. 

7 See Teseida, vu, 108-110. The absurdity of this passage is alluded to by S. J. Herben 
in Modern Language Notes, i111 (1938), 595. That Boccaccio had the Colosseum in mind is 
suggested not only by the form of the amphitheater but also by his mention of the Coliseo 
di Roma in a note to an allusion to theaters in connection with Teseo’s triumphal return 
from Scythia. See Teseida, 1, 20; Battaglia, p. 55; Roncaglia, p. 380. Boccaccio may have 
known even better the great amphitheater at Capua, about fifteen miles from Naples and 
nearly as large as the Colosseum. 

8 In the garden, when Emilia hears Palemone sigh, /a giovinetia bella si volse destra in su 
la poppa manca (Teseida, 111, 18: 1-2); later a long personal description includes the remark 
that she had ’/ petto poi un pochetto eminente de’ pomi vaghi per mostranza tondi (Teseida, 
x11, 61: 5-6). Nor did Boccaccio forget the Amazonian origin of Ipolita, who is eager to 
join both Teseo’s expedition against Creon and the battle in the theater (Teseida, 1, 41; 
vu, 93). 
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ency is probably related to the double motivation which underlies the 
Teseida as a whole. 

For Boccaccio attempted to unite his epic material and lofty style with 
episodes, characters, and introspective analyses reflecting his own ama- 
tory experiences. In a prefatory statement he explicitly tells Fiammetta 
that she will discover both herself and him depicted to an extent in the 
poem, and expresses his hope that the poem will serve to rekindle her 
spent flame and restore her to him.® Thus a classical warp and an auto- 
biographical woof are loosely woven together. The pattern that they were 
intended to form is revealed, I think, by Boccaccio’s full title, Teseida 
delle nozze d’Emilia,° which might be interpreted as suggesting, first, 
that Teseo is the epic hero whose personality and deeds are to form the 
core of the poem; and second, that his chief role is that of master of 
ceremonies in the essentially romantic business of managing the marriage 
of Emilia. The marriage motif is introduced in the first book when Teseo 
plans to wed her to his kinsman Acate, and the various succeeding 
episodes are more or less related to the central theme, right up to the dé- 
nouement, the marriage of Emilia and Palemone in the last book. Thus 
the Teseida may be said to possess a kind of unity based on the problem 
of mating Emilia and on the pervasive influence of the personality of 
Teseo; but here again the title and the theme fall into the dichotomy 
resulting from Boccaccio’s double motivation, the literary and the per- 
sonal. 

That Boccaccio’s title fitted his conception of the Teseida is borne out 
by his handling of characterization, which likewise emphasizes Teseo and 
Emilia rather than the two lovers, Palemone and Arcita. Of these four 
personages only Teseo, the chivalrous warrior and stately sovereign, 


® See Battaglia, pp. 5-7; Roncaglia, pp. 2-5. Boccaccio says in part (Battaglia, p. 5; 
Roncaglia, p. 3), “Sotto il nome dell’uno de’ due amanti e della giovane amata si conta 
essere stato, ricordandovi bene, e io a voi di me e voi a me di voi, se non mentiste, potreste 
conoscere essere stato detto e fatto in parte: quale de’ due si sia non discuopro, ché so the 
ve ne avvedrete. Se forse alcune cose soperchie vi fossero, il volere bene coprire cid che 
non é onesto manifestare da noi due infuori e il volere la storia seguire ne son cagioni .. . .” 
We may note further that in the margin of the Laurentian autograph, Boccaccio has de- 
signed a conventional hand directing attention to his comment on the innate feminine 
vanity of Emilia in 11, 30. The same sign appears in two other manuscripts of the poem. 
See Aut. Laur., fol. 33” (p. 66 in the pagination stamped on the M.L.A. photostats); 
Battaglia, p. 86, n. 2. Again, Boccaccio’s description of the anguish of the lovers, Palemone 
and Arcita, in 11, 35, is glossed (in Aut. Laur.) with the words che sono io (Battaglia, p. 87; 
Roncaglia, p. 386). 

'© See Boccaccio’s opening and closing rubrics for the text of the poem (Battaglia, pp. 
11 and 371; Roncaglia, pp. 10 and 365); see also the concluding sonnet entitled Risposta 
delle Muse, |. 12 (Battaglia, p. 375; Roncaglia, p. 367). Roncaglia (p. 488) makes a point 
of giving the complete form on his title page. 
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possesses qualities at all in keeping with the heroic proportions Boccaccio 
appears to have desired for the poem. Teseo is dignified, generous, just, 
and wise; and through his well-rounded personality, as revealed in his 
speeches, decisions, and actions, the entire poem is given a tone of stateli- 
ness and, as already mentioned, a certain amount of unity. Ironically 
enough, however, the only actions of Teseo that savor of the epic occur in 
the first two books when he defeats the Amazons and Creon, events which 
serve merely to bring the three main figures of the plot onto the stage. 
Throughout the rest of the poem, Teseo’s role, though not his personality, 
is subservient to those of the other three figures. In fact, one might almost 
wonder whether Boccaccio’s original intention had not been to write a 
Teseida presenting various disconnected episodes in Theseus’ life, and 
that the courting of Emilia by Palemone and Arcita evolved with the as- 
signment of these characters to their respective roles in the Amazon and 
Creon episodes, which, curiously enough, are the first two of the twelve 
exploits of Theseus later presented by Boccaccio in his De genealogia 
deorum gentilium.“ This conjecture suggests, then, that Boccaccio’s epic 
plans were interrupted and partly superseded by the immediate and 
compelling demands of the poet’s love affair with Maria d’Aquino. 

Indeed, if Teseo is more or less suited for an epic, the other chief figures, 
related to the autobiographical aspects of the poem, are suited for a ro- 
mance. Fiammetta—that is, Maria d’Aquino—appears in the guise of 
Emilia, who is in many ways a typical Boccaccian heroine but possesses 
none of the hearty sensuality that characterizes Criseida in J/ Filostrato. 
Emilia, who is beautiful, blonde, and fifteen years old, has never been in 
love. Barefoot in the palace garden, she flirts with Palemone and Arcita 
merely because of her innate feminine vanity.“ An Amazon vowed to 
Diana, she prefers maiden liberty to either suitor but reveals a discon- 
certing fickleness when she knows that she must wed one of them. During 
the fatal conflict she soberly reflects on how much death and sorrow her 
beauty has caused.“ Altogether, Emilia is the most fully characterized 
figure in the Teseida, a distinction quite unwarranted by the passive 
nature of her role, and explicable only in terms of Boccaccio’s express 
desire to recapture the love of Maria d’Aquino. 

Less fuily characterized than either Teseo or Emilia are the figures of 
the two lovers, Palemone and Arcita, who are typically noble, chivalrous, 
courtly, manly, and valorous. In presenting them Boccaccio indulges in 
the extensive analytical depiction of his favorite motifs of the pains and 


4 See Book x, Chapter 49. 12 See Teseida, 111, 19. 

13 As pointed out already (note 9, supra), each of three manuscripts of the poem, in- 
cluding the autograph, has a conventionalized hand calling particular attention to this 
passage. 14 See Teseida, vit, 98. 
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joys of love, and the effects of absence and abandonment.” Although 
these two suitors are virtually indistinguishable, I believe that it was in 
the person of Arcita that Boccaccio depicted himself, for his prefatory 
letter told Fiammetta that she would recognize him by what was said 
and done in part, and that she would see him as he was both before and 
after he lost her love;* now, in the course of the poem Arcita has occasion 
to speak three times as much as Palemone; furthermore, while exiled 
from Athens and while on the threshold of death, he seems to express the 
mood of the lovelorn poet.!” 

Thus the plot, the people, and the amorous psychology of the Teseidg 
are better suited for a medieval romance than for an epic; and although 
the romantic and heroic elements in the poem are juxtaposed, they 
almost nowhere-coalesce. Torn between presumptuous epic designs and 
the subjective vividness of his own waning amour with Maria d’Aquino, 
Boccaccio created neither an epic nor a pure romance, but rather a 
leisurely and variegated pseudo-epic, lacking unity and power of theme, 
design, and execution, and lacking strong characterization, but possessing 
numerous effective descriptions and elevated passages of poetry. 


I 


Chaucer’s first impressions of the Teseida, the evolution of his attitude 
toward it, and his achievement in eventually remodeling it, can be 
studied only with the aid of a chronology of the writings influenced by 
the Italian poem.'* The chronological order utilized in the present study 
is based on evidence and reasoning too extensive and complicated for 
succinct presentation, but is essentially that offered by Robinson.'* This 


See S. Battaglia, “Schemi lirici nell’arte del Boccaccio,” Archivum romanicum, x1x 
(1935), 61-78. 16 See note 9, supra. 

7 Another possible indication is the vivid scene in which Emilia on a balcony of the 
palace waves farewell to the exiled Arcita as he rides away, weeping, from Athens. (Te- 
seida, 111, 83-85.) See, however, J. H. Whitfield, “Boccaccio and Fiammetta in the Teseide,”’ 
Modern Language Review, xxxiii (1938), 22-30, for an argument in favor of Palemone, not- 
ing that he is the servant of Venus, and suggesting that Teseida, 111, 49, may be a self-por- 
trait. 

18 Regarding the form in which Chaucer may have known Boccaccio’s poem, see my 
study, “Conjectures regarding Chaucer’s Manuscript of the Teseida,’’ Studies in Philology, 
xLu (1945), 745-763. 

19 See Robinson’s order of printing the minor poems, his chronological table on p. xxv, 
his introductory statements preceding the text of each poem, and his Explanatory Notes. 
Robinson puts “Palamon and Arcite’”’ before Troilus and Criseyde, but does not press the 
issue. Cogent reasons for placing “‘Palamon and Arcite” between Troilus and Criseyde and 
the Legend of Good Women are offered by J, S. P. Tatlock, The Development and Chronology 
of Chaucer’s Works (“Chaucer Society Publications, Second Series,’’ No. 37 [London, 
1907]), pp. 70-83. My study of Chaucer’s use of the Teseida (see especially the end of 
section v, and note 75, infra) has strengthened my conviction that the Troilus preceded 
the “Palamon.” 
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order is as follows: the House of Fame, Anelida and Arcite, the Parliament 
of Fowls, Troilus and Criseyde, ‘‘Palamon and Arcite” or the Knight’s 
Tale, the Legend of Good Women (that is, the Prologue, and the Legend 
of Ariadne), and the Franklin’s Tale. Those critics who subscribe to a 
different order for these various pieces, will wish to modify my discussion 
and conclusions accordingly. 

The first of these poems, the House of Fame, need not detain us long. 
For its three books the poet prepared invocations, drawing material from 
Ovid, from Dante, and from two passages in the Teseida—an invocation to 
the Muses and Venus, and a description of the Muses.?° Thus Chaucer’s 
earliest use of the Teseida shows an interest in the classical decorations 
with which Boccaccio had been so lavish. 


II 


When the Teseida was presumably next used by Chaucer in his frag 
mentary poem Anelida and Arcite, he revealed that he then had no 
intention of ever retelling Boccaccio’s story; for he transferred to his new 
poem the name and nationality of one of Boccaccio’s leading figures, 
Arcita, but made him the epitome of falseness.”! Instead, the Teseida 
seems to have inspired Chaucer to try for the first time a “high style,” 
to attempt a kind of pseudo-epic of his own; and all the passages he 
borrowed for Anelida and Arcite possess ‘“‘epic’’ qualities. He translated 
or adapted Boccaccio’s solemn invocation, Statius’ description of 
Theseus’ return from defeating the Amazons, and Boccaccio’s lugubrious 
stanzas on the destruction of Thebes.” All this somehow introduces the 
romantic theme of Arcite’s faithlessness to Anelida, and then Anelida’s 
elaborate complaint, materials original with the poet though obviously 


20 See the House of Fame, 518-522 (a portion of the Invocation for Book 1), and Teseida, 
1, 1 and 3; x1, 63; Robinson, p. 891. For new evidence that the House of Fame preceded 
the Parliament of Fowls, see R. A. Pratt, “Chaucer Borrowing from Himself,’ Modern 
Language Quarterly, vir (1946), 262-264. 

21 On Anelida and Arcite, see Wolfgang Clemen, Der junge Chaucer (“Kélner Anglistische 
Arbeiten,’’ No. 33 [Bochum-Langendreer, 1938]), pp. 226-237. Although Chaucer intro- 
duces Boccaccio’s heroine, Emelye (i. 38), the false Arcite is immediately so involved 
with the rivalry of two other ladies that it is difficult to imagine how he could ultimately be 
brought into a relationship with Emelye at all like that in the Teseida, especially since the 
title of the new poem mentions not her but Anelida. Therefore Anelida and Arcite can 
hardly have been planned as a redaction of the Teseida. On the other hand, Chaucer’s use 
of part of Boccaccio’s plot to introduce Theseus, Ipolita, and Emelye, together with his 
promise of a description of the temple of Mars, seems to indicate conclusively that Chaucer 
had not yet visualized what might be made of the Teseida and had no intention of using 
either the characters or the plot in the future. + 

22 See Anelida, 1-21 and Teseida, 1, 3, 2, and 1; Anelida, 22-44 and Thebaid, xii, 519- 
535; Anelida, 36-42 and Teseida, 11, 22; Anelida, 50-70 and Teseida, 1, 10-12 and 1m, 
1; Robinson, pp. 898-899. 
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related to his earlier reading and writing. After these poetic vagaries, 
epic and romantic, the fragment suddenly breaks off at line 357 with the 
promise of a description of the temple of Mars—presumably to have been 
based on the Teseide. It becomes apparent, then, that whereas Chaucer 
at this time found no attraction in the story of the Teseida, he approved 
of and tried to imitate Boccaccio’s incongruous juxtaposition of epic 
solemnity and medieval love complaint. 

The characters and situation of Anelida and Arcite are stock; the poem 
has almost no unity and almost no plot; indeed, one may question 
whether Chaucer had given much thought to the possible outcome of the 
slight fragment of narrative he had commenced. The separate stanzas 
and groups of stanzas, however, are skilfully handled; he seems to have 
been interested in the Anelida less as a narrative than as poetry, and I 
think the same observation holds for his earliest attitude toward the 
Teseida. He had not yet conceived the Knight’s Tale, but regarded the 
Teseida as a structure serviceable as a quarry. Finally, it should be noted 
that Chaucer did not slavishly translate stanzas from the Teseida for the 
Anelida, but changed their order to suit his needs and combined them 
with his reminiscences of other material from the Teseida, the Thebaid, 
Dante’s Paradiso, and perhaps Boethius’ De consolatione Philosophiae.* 


IV 


In the Parliament of Fowls Chaucer does not seem originally to have 
intended to use the Teseida at all. As the temple of Venus in the House of 
Fame was modeled on the temple of Juno in the Aeneid, so the earthly 
paradise in the Parliament has its closest kinship with the garden in the 
Roman de la Rose, each with its device of the dream, and its wall, gate, 
trees, wells, flowers, animals, and singing birds. But when Chaucer came 
to imitate Guillaume de Lorris’ long list of trees, he recalled the more 
elaborate listing of trees cut down for Arcita’s pyre in the Teseida, and 
thus combined the two lists, taking over Boccaccio’s device of charac- 
terizing trees by mentioning their qualities or uses,“ and, as Dean Root 


23 See Robinson, pp. 898-899. Stanzas from the Teseida describing the temple of Mars 
may have been translated by Chaucer for the Anelida, but this seems unlikely. However, 
one stanza in Anelida and Arcite (56-63) is extremely faithful to its source in the Teseida 
(m, 11). In connection with this bit of close translation, I take the opportunity to point 
out that Chaucer’s reading ‘“Campaneus”’ (A nelida, 59) is not his error for ‘““Capaneus” 
(suggested as a possibility by Robinson, p. 1019), but his translation of Boccaccio’s “Cam- 
paneo”’ (Teseida, 11, 11: 5), the reading given by Battaglia and Roncaglia from the auto- 
graph (see fol. 20° [p. 39 in the pagination stamped on the M.L.A. photostats]). Earlier 
editors had given Boccaccio’s reading as ‘““Capaneo.” 

24 See Parliament of Fowls, 176-182; Le Roman de la Rose, ed. E. Langlois, 11 (Paris, 
1920), 69-71, especially Il. 1353-1360; of Chaucer’s thirteen trees, eight are mentioned 
here (and one more in Chaucer’s slightly different translation [the “ew”; 1]. 1385]), and 
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pointed out, taking six descriptive ideas from Joseph of Exeter’s para- 
phrase of Dares.* Then, in continuing to imitate Guillaume de Lorris’ 
garden of love, Chaucer was reminded of Boccaccio’s imitation of the 
same passage for the env:rons of the temple of Venus (in an earlier book 
of the Teseida), and turned to it in order to enrich his own description. 
In three Parliament stanzas, ideas and words from three successive stan- 
zas of the Teseida are combined with corresponding material from the 
Roman de la Rose, as well as from a few lines of Dante’s Purgatorio and 
from Chaucer’s own invention; for example, to the founts (of the Roman 
and the Teseida) are added “‘smale fishes lighte, With fynnes rede and 
skales sylver bryghte.”** The next stanza has no kinship with the Teseidc, 
but is related to the Roman de la Rose, the Book of the Duchess, and per- 
haps the Anticlaudianus of Alanus de Insulis.?” Thus the poet composed 
a group of five stanzas describing the flora and fauna and the atmosphere 
of his garden, depending chiefly on Guillaume de Lorris, but combining 
with skill and freedom materials from four stanzas of the Teseida and 
other sources. 

After utilizing, in various combinations, the Teseida stanzas which 
describe the garden around the temple of Venus, Chaucer was evidently 
so attracted by the subsequent description of the temple itself, that he 
inserted it in the Parliament as a decorative digression of twelve stanzas 
translated from Boccaccio almost literally.?* After this digression, the 
longest piece of translation from the Teseida that Chaucer ever made, 
the poet tells how he came “ayeyn into the place That I of spak, that 
was so sote and grene.’””® Back in the garden proper, the goddess Nature 
is introduced and the actual “Parliament” begins. 

In the digression, the group of stanzas describing the temple of Venus, 
Chaucer’s work of translation reveals no particular originality. The 
closing lines of each stanza are not so near Boccaccio as the opening lines, 
apparently because of the difficulty of filling out the stanzaic form, and 
among Chaucer’s innovations are “I nyl nat lye,’’ “I gesse,” and “Here 





ten (seven duplications and three additions) are mentioned by Boccaccio (Teseida, x1’ 
22-24). On the portions of the Parliament under discussion in this section, see Clemen, pp’ 
179-182. 

* See R. K. Root, “Chaucer’s Dares,” in Modern Philology, xv (1917), 18-21; Joseph of 
Exeter includes the buxus (“boxtre’’), mentioned in neither the Roman nor the Teseida. 
From Joseph of Exeter and Claudian together came two descriptive ideas, and from 
Claudian alone came one. 

26 See Parliament of Fowls, 183-203 (the quotation is from 188-189); Teseida, v1, 51-53; 
and, for example, Roman de la Rose, 11, 34-35, ll. 661-670; 71-73, ll. 1375-1410; Purga- 
torio, xxviii, 9-18. 

27 See Parliament of Fowls, 204-210; Robinson, p. 903, where also are to be found details 
related to the three preceding notes. 

28 See Parliament, 211-294; Teseida, vir, 54-66. 29 See Parliament, 295-296. 
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names shul not here be told for me.’”*° He sometimes adds a specific 
detail, as when he has Delyt stand “‘under an ok,” or has Dame Pacience 
sit “upon an hil of sond.’’** Whereas Boccaccio presents Venus lying on 
a great bed that is beautiful to look upon, Chaucer says that ‘“‘on a bed of 
gold she lay to reste, Til that the hote sonne gan to weste.” The rele- 
vance of the vivid line concluding the couplet (and stanza) is not clear, 
though Chaucer here contradicts his statements eight stanzas earlier 
that in the garden ‘‘nevere was ther grevaunce of hot ne cold,” and 
“nevere wolde it nyghte, But ay cler day to any manes syghte.’”* 

To sum up, the slight changes from the Teseida seem mostly a per- 
functory by-product of the process of transferring to the Parliament the 
pictorial and sensuous beauty of Boccaccio’s description. Chaucer omits 
more details than he adds, and adds more padding than relevant specific 
details. Furthermore, there is evidence that he worked in haste, for he 
not only inserts the gratuitous contradiction already noted, but also 
allows Cupid to have a daughter “Wille,”** and in yet a third stanza 
translates an Italian idiom word for word instead of as a whole, so as to 
produce patent nonsense in English.® But the translator’s real triumph, 
it seems to me, is the fact that when these portions of the Parliament of 
Fowls are not subjected to a line by line comparison with the Italian, but 
are read as Chaucer intended them to be, as English poetry, they ex- 
hibit all the force and freedom of original composition. That he did not 
utilize Boccaccio’s stanzas slavishly is shown by his shifting the position 
of two of them: whereas Boccaccio’s description culminates with the 
presentation of Arcita’s patroness, Venus, Chaucer so reordered the 
material as to end with the list of famous lovers (to whom are added a 
few from Dante’s Inferno), for it is with lovers that the Parliament of 
Fowls is concerned.** Perhaps for the same reason Chaucer made his other 
chief addition to Boccaccio: the kneeling before Venus of “two yonge 
folk” who cry to her for help.*” 

Like the A nelida, the Parliament reveals Chaucer still with no intention 
of retelling Boccaccio’s story, with a continuing interest in the decorative 


39 See Parliament, 222, 223, 229. 31 See Parliament, 223, 243. 

2 See Teseida, vir, 64: 8; Parliament, 265-266. 33 See Parliament, 205, 209-210. 

% See Parliament, 214; Teseida, vir, 54: 4 reads Volutid; it has been pointed out that 
Chaucer’s manuscript may have read V oluntd at this point. 

% Boccaccio wrote (Teseida, vu, 55: 7-8, where, it should be noted, the subject of the 
sentence is Arcita’s prayer): “‘e Van Diletto con Gentilezza vide star soletto’’; and Chaucer 
(Parliament, 223-224) : “And by hymself, under an ok, I gesse, Saw I Delyt, that stod with 
Gentilesse.” 

% The shifted stanzas are Teseida, vi, 61-62; see Parliament, 281-294. Chaucer’s use 
of the lovers from /nferno, v, 58-69, is treated in detail by Robinson, p. 904, and discussed 
by J. L. Lowes, “Chaucer and Dante,” Modern Philology, x1v (1917), 706-707. 

37 See Parliament, 277-280, 
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or pseudo-epic material in the Teseida, and still with the method of com- 
bining materials from the Teseida and other sources. Whereas in the 
Anelida, under the influence of Boccaccio, he had failed to mingle suc- 
cessful!v classical material and courtly atmosphere, here, under the 
influence of Guillaume de Lorris, he succeeded. But in the present sur- 
vey, the Parliament of Fowls is most significant in revealing Chaucer’s 
new success as a rapid and close translator of some of Boccaccio’s most 
colorful stanzas, now and then enriched with vivid and sensuous details. 


Vv 


Troilus and Criseyde, in its first version, reveals Chaucer still using 
decorative portions of the Teseida, just as in those writings already 
discussed, but by now he had assimilated the poem extensively.** The 
earlier writings show Chaucer’s acquaintance with portions of only five 
books of the Teseida; now he draws materials from nine or ten of Boc- 
caccio’s twelve books.** Before, most of Chaucer’s indebtedness to the 
Teseida involved fairly close translation; now the influence is chiefly re- 
vealed in recollections of phrases and ideas from widely scattered stan- 
zas,*° and in general impressions of tone and atmosphere. On only two 
specific occasions does Chaucer appear to have his copy of the Teseida 
open before him as he writes. He seems by now to know the poem well and 
to be drawing upon its resources just about as he pleases. 

Most of the contributions from the Teseida add to the sober and stately 
tone of Troilus and Criseyde. They include addresses to the gods (an 
invocation by the poet, and light and serious adjurations by his charac- 


38 On Chaucer’s revision of the Troilus, see Robert K. Root (ed.), The Book of Troilus 
and Criseyde by Geoffrey Chaucer (Princeton, 1926), pp. Ixx-lxxxi. In quoting from the 
poem I use this text. On Chaucer’s use of the Teseida in the Troilus, see Root, p. xlv; 
G. L. Kittredge, “Chaucer’s Lollius,” Harvard Studies in Classical Philology, xxv 
(1917), 110-120: Appendix 1, ‘“‘Use of the Teseide in the Troilus.’? The passages affected 
by the Teseida occur mostly in Books 11 and v of the Troilus. 

39T find no evidence that Chaucer here “borrowed” from Books v or v1. Whether 
there is an echo from Book xu is doubtful: see note 43, infra. 

40 The proposal that the influence of the Teseida on the Troilus is through recollection 
rather than through actual reference to the text itself is based on the following assumptions: 
that in a given situation, the process of recollection would as a rule precede the process of 
reference to the text of the poem; and that where both processes took place, we should 
expect to find some evidence of Chaucer’s referring to the text of the Teseida above and 
beyond a slight recollection of phrase or idea. For example, during Troilus’ premonitions 
regarding his death, he requests that his ashes be placed in an urn of gold. This idea, to- 
gether with the words urne and gold, came from a stanza in the Teseida describing the dis- 
posal of Arcita’s ashes. This, it seems to me, offers every evidence of recollection on the 
part of Chaucer, but no evidence that he returned to the poem itself. 
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ters) ;*! lines intensifying the atmosphere of fatalism;‘? and ideas and 
phraseology transferred from the description of Arcita’s funeral and urn 
to Troilus’ discussion of his own funeral and urn.‘ For the rest we have, 
based on the Teseida, four decorative stanzas, more or less enriched with 
mythological allusion, each of which describes either the dawn, or spring. 
These “heightened time descriptions,” as they may be called, form a type 
of ornamentation which Chaucer had never used before, and which here 
deserves more than passing mention since it shows Boccaccio influencing 


the growth of Chaucer’s art. 

Thus the poet introduces the action of Book m with a description of 
May based on his recollection of the imagery and ideas from the opening 
of the Roman de la Rose and the opening of Book m1 of the Teseida, each 
passage presenting the season as the time for love. The Roman offers a 
simple description, whereas Boccaccio adds a mythological allusion, tell- 
ing how Phoebus, with his horses, is in that part of the sky held by the 
humble animal that carried off Europa. Chaucer remolded these materials 
to form the following typical ‘‘heightened time description.” 


In May, that moder is of monthes glade, 

That fresshe floures, blewe, white, and rede 

Ben quike agayn, that wynter dede made, 

And ful of bawme is fletyng every mede; 

Whan Phebus doth his bryghte bemes sprede 
Right in the white Bole, it so bitidde, 

As I shal synge, on Mayes day the thrydde. .. .“ 


41 See Troilus and Criseyde, 111, 1807-1813 and Teseida, 1, 1 and 3; x1, 63: the invocation 
to Venus, Cupid, and the Muses; Troilus, 1, 435-436 and Teseida, 1, 58: 1; m1, 1: 3-4: a 
protestation by Pandarus to Mars and the Furies; Troilus, 11, 720-721 and Teseida, vu, 
43: 4-5: from Troilus’ cry to Venus at the opening of his prayer to six planetary deities. 
Many of Boccaccio’s classical allusions seem to be “echoed” in the Troilus, but it would 
be rash to call the Teseida always the source. 

42 See Troilus, v, 1 and Teseida, 1x, 1: 1: “Aprochen gan the fatal destyne...”’; 
Troilus, v, 7 and Teseida, x, 32: 1-3: “ . . . Til Lathesis his thred no lenger twyne.” 

4 See Troilus, 1v, 323-329 and Teseida, x1, 91; Troilus, v, 280-322 and Teseida, x, 
89, 93-94; x1, 58, and the other passages in the Teseida noted by Root (p. 535) or Robinson 
(p. 945). Another definite parallel is between Troilus, 1, 197-199 and Teseida, vin, 81: 
1-4: a description of fighting transferred from Arcita to Troilus. Among the many doubtful 
parallels that have been pointed out, the most plausible are Troilus, 11, 1428 and Teseida, 
Iv, 14: 7-8: (Almena’s night with Jove); Troilus, m1, 1464-1470 and Teseida, tv, 72: 8: 
(“Titan” and Aurora); Troilus, tv, 1586 and Teseida, x11, 11: 1-2 (Making a virtue of 
necessity); on each of these see the notes of Root (pp. 489, 490, 527) or Robinson (pp. 939, 
945). 

4 See Troilus, 1, 50-56; Teseida, 111, 5-6; Roman de la Rose, 11, 3-4, ll. 45-66; Root, p. 
437. The actual verbal parallels between the description and its “sources” are few: mai, 
May; plein de joie, glade; flors, fioretti, foures; blanches e perses, blewe, white; ivers, wynter ; 
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Chaucer’s treatment of his sources here indicates both a conviction re- 
garding his ends and a mastery of his means; he has passed judgment on 
Boccaccio’s extravagance of poetic enrichment, and has held the tone of 
his own description subservient to the total effect he desired. 

Two stanzas later Chaucer shows a similar independence from his 
sources and an even fuller resolution of his materials to serve the purposes 
of his new poem: just as Boccaccio had Arcita (disguised as Penteo) 
awaken in the grove and hear Philomena sing, rejoicing over the death 
of Tereus, so Chaucer has Pandarus awaken, hearing the swallow Proigne 
sorrowfully lament ‘Whi she forshapen was,” and “How Tereux gan forth 
hire suster take.”” Despite the similarities of situation and mythological! 
allusion, Chaucer’s passage has only one word found in Boccaccio’s, the 
name Tereus, though there are verbal echoes from Dante’s Purgatorio, 
which in turn had been Boccaccio’s source.*® Here once more the poet has 
complete control of his medium, and his borrowings are completely trans- 
muted to form an organic part of Troilus and Criseyde. 

Again, in the opening of Book v, the recurrence of spring is described 
by Chaucer in lines closely translated from the opening stanza of Book 
ul of the Teseida, although “Il sole” becomes “The goldetressed Phebus 
heighe on lofte.’’** Later in Book v the coming of morning is described in 
terms taken almost literally from Boccaccio’s description of the dawn 
that preceded the tournament in the Teseida.*”? These English renderings 
reveal not only the beauty of Boccaccio’s descriptions, but also Chaucer’s 
success as a translator. 

Since the Filosirato, the direct source of the Troilus, contains no 
“heightened time descriptions” whatever, to Chaucer belongs the credit 
for skilfully integrating these descriptions from the Teseida with his 
redaction of Boccaccio’s Filostrato. But his ingenuity and skill go beyond 
this. Indeed, Chaucer utilized in the Troilus every “heightened time 
description” offered by the Teseida except two similar passages on the 
wind and wet of autumn,‘ and then proceeded further to the imitative 


Febo, Phebus. Kittredge (pp. 118-120) lists Chaucer’s and Boccaccio’s “heightened time 
descriptions,” together with their heightened and unheightened definitions of time in 
terms of astronomy. In using such definitions of time, Chaucer may have been influenced 
by the Teseida, but he never borrows directly from Boccaccio. The present discussion is 
concerned with actual descriptions of the time of day or season of the year, not with mere 
astronomical definitions of time. 

See Troilus, 1, 64-70; Teseida, 1v, 73: 1-2; Purgatorio, ix, 13-15; Root, pp. 437- 
438; Robinson, p. 930. 

® See Troilus, v, 8-11 and Teseida, 1, 1: 1-14; for possible sources of “goldetressed 
Phebus,”’ see Robinson, p. 945; see also Root, p. 531. 

47 See Troilus, v, 274-279 and Teseida, vm, 94; Il Filostrato at this point reads “onde il 
mattino venuto”’ (v, 22). 

# See Teseida, 111, 44; tv, 1. The first of these is perhaps echoed in the Franklin’s Tale 
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creation of three heightened passages of his own. The first of these, a 
description of the dawn, changes the “‘galli’’ of J] Filostrato to ““‘the cok, 
comune astrologer,” and adds “Lucifer, the dayes messager,”’ and ‘‘For- 
tuna Major’”’—drawing material from Alanus de Insulis and Dante.*® The 
next passage, a description of evening, brings together Venus, Phebus, 
Cynthea, the Leoun, and Signifer.*° The last, another dawning, has ““The 
laurer-crowned Phebus” warm the waves while “‘Nysus doughter” 
sings. These three passages show Chaucer attempting to develop inde- 
pendently the type of description suggested to him by the Teseida; and 
we may glance ahead to note that later in the Knight's Tale, he displays 
perhaps his greatest success with this particular type of poetic embellish- 
ment. 

It is well known that this series of seven descriptive passages represents 
but one of several means by which Chaucer deliberately heightened the 
tone of his poem so as (in the words of R. K. Root) “to tell the story of 
Troilus in the bel stilo alio, to write in the vernacular with the dignity and 
elevation which mark the great ancients.”’ This manner, so unlike that of 
Boccaccio in J/ Filostrato, has been attributed to the influence of Dante’s 
Commedia® and also, more recently, to that of the rhetoricians and of the 
De vulgari eloquentia of Dante and the De genealogia deorum gentilium of 
Boccaccio.® In this connection the example of the Teseida has hitherto 
been barely alluded to; I therefore wish to redirect attention to the bel 
stilo alto of the Teseida, to its various rhetorical and epic devices, its 








(v [F] 1250-1251). Also unutilized is an “unheightened”’ description of spring, colorless and 
conventional, in Teseida, 11, 3. 

‘9 See Troilus, m1, 1415-1420, based on the words “Ma poi ch’ e’ galli presso al giorno 
udiro cantar per l’aurora che surgea” (Filostrato, m1, 42). For the various sources, see 
Root, pp. 487-489; Robinson, pp. 938-939. 

5° See Troilus, v, 1016-1020; Root, p. 547; Robinson, p. 948. However, in the notes 
just cited it seems to me that the editors of the Troilus have gone too far from Chaucer’s 
ordinary reading when they note the occurrence of the word “Signifer” in Claudian, 
In Rufinum, i, 365,—a poem we have no evidence that Chaucer ever read. The same 
word for the zodiac occurs in a poem by Claudian that was well known to Chaucer: the 
De raptu Prosperinae, i, 102. 

5! See Troilus, v, 1107-1110; Root, p. 550; Robinson, p. 948. Troilus, 1, 904-910, offers 
an “unheightened” description of nightfall, with one line perhaps echoing Paradiso, 
xxii, 93. For Chaucer’s later use of “heightened time descriptions,”’ see notes 75 and 76, 
infra. 

52 See Root, p. xlv, where he writes: “From Italy, and primarily I think from Dante, 
came the inspiration to tell the story of Troilus in the bel stilo alto,’ etc.; and “Similar in 
character to his debt to Dante is Chaucer’s debt to the Teseide of Boccaccio, a poem in its 
style as ornate and elevated as the Filostrato is simple and direct.” 

8 See Daniel C. Boughner, “Elements of Epic Grandeur in the ‘Troilus,’ E L H: A 
Journal of English Literary History, v1 (1939), 200-210. 
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invocations, its mythological allusions, and its learning, some of which 
Chaucer borrowed directly for Troilus and Criseyde. I suggest that this 
example of a romantic pseudo-epic, concerned with armi, amore, and 
virti, may have had more to do with Chaucer’s decision to rework the 
story of J/ Filostrato in a heightened manner than the example of Dante’s 
Commedia (which indeed offered him material with which to further his 
heightening), or the admonitions of either Boccaccio or Dante in their re- 
spective treatises on poetry. 

But these are not the only respects in which the Troilus is somewhat 
similar to the Teseida. Unlike the Filostrato, these poems present refined 
and well-bred heroines of high social rank who are reserved, hesitant, 
timid, tender, and youthful, and devoid of hearty sensuality and voluptu- 
ousness; and they present heroes who are punctilious in religious observ- 
ances, and whoare manly and valorous in public, but who in the presence 
of their ladies manifest humility, and reticence in making physical de- 
mands, Finally, the love affairs in these two poems (though not in the 
Filostrato) possess a tone of youthful and innocent adventure, and are 
presented by means of highly developed amorous psychology. I suggest, 
then, that the Teseida may have profoundly influenced the characteri- 
zation, the atmosphere, and the entire tone of Troilus and Criseyde. 

Here we should note, too, that when Chaucer came to write ‘ Palamon 
and Arcite’’—later called the Knight’s Tale—he did not emphasize these 
particular characteristics of the Teseida: in short, there are no invoca- 
tions; classical allusions are reduced to a minimum; the heroine is virtu- 
ally uncharacterized; and the amorous psychology is pretty much sub- 
dued. These modifications of the Teseida were presumably warranted by 
Chaucer’s conception of the story as a simple but colorful romance; yet 
one may ask why the poet decided on a treatment so different from that 
of Boccaccio. In Troilus and Criseyde the grand manner of tragedy was 
deliberately and fully exploited; and apparently Chaucer had hoped to 
complete the poem with the fourth book, for in its Proemium he wrote: 


This ilke ferthe book me helpeth fyne, 
So that the losse of lyf and love yfeere 
Of Troilus be fully shewed here.* 


' See Karl Young, “Chaucer’s ‘Troilus and Criseyde’ as Romance,” PMLA, tum 
(1938), 38-63. Here each quality mentioned in these two sentences (I often use Young’s 
phraseology) is shown to be in the tradition of medieval romance. I suggest that the ex- 
emplar in this tradition most vivid in Chaucer’s mind was the Teseida. Similar to the 
Teseida in some of these various characteristics of epic and romance is Boccaccio’s prose 
romance, // Filocolo, which furnished for the Troilus certain elements of situation, episode, 
and character. See K. Young, The Origin and Development of the Story of Troilus and 
Criseyde (“Chaucer Society Publications, Second Series,’’ No. 40 [London, 1908]), pp. 
139-181. 

55 See Troilus, 1v, 26-28. These lines are from the Invocation to the Furies and Mars, 
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The work proved more extensive than he had anticipated, and he may 
have been weary of the tragic manner and eager to write in a less elevated 
vein: indeed, his words in taking leave of the Troilus seem sincere: 

Go, litel book, go, litel myn tragedye, 

Ther god thi makere yit, or that he dye, 

So sende myght to make in som comedye!* 


Perhaps already Chaucer was looking forward to telling the story of 
Palamon and Arcite, which begins in sadness and ends in happiness, 
already realizing that Boccaccio had erred in overloading this romance 
with the heavy paraphernalia of epic grandeur. 

Shortly after the original composing of Troilus and Criseyde, Chaucer 
inserted the most famous Teseida passage in this poem—the adaptation 
for Troilus of Boccaccio’s three-stanza description of the flight of Arcita’s 
soul. For reasons already touched upon, this elevated description is less 
in keeping with the tone of the Knight’s Tale than with that of Troilus 
and Criseyde, where it is “of prime importance in enforcing the philo- 
sophical interpretation which Chaucer has given to his story.’’’ It may 
have been while he was writing the Knight’s Tale that Chaucer decided 
to insert a close translation of these stanzas in the poem which he had 
recently finished and with the revision of which he was apparently oc- 
cupied for some time. 


VI 
So far the elevated passages in the Teseida had proved more attractive 
than the story, which failed to be either epic or romance, lacked unity, 


and unduly emphasized Teseo and Emilia. When Chaucer finally wrote 
the Knight’s Tale,** he turned the central] conflict into a unified plot and, 





which suits the matter of Book v even better than that of Book 1v; Book v has no invo- 
cation. 

5% See Troilus, v, 1786-1788. For medieval definitions of tragedy and comedy, see Root, 
p. 409, who cites Dante (Epist. 10. 10) and Chaucer’s Boece (2. pr 2. 51-52), and refers to 
Monk’s Tale, B 3163-3167. That Chaucer came to tire of the Troilus is suggested by 
Tatlock, p. 67 and n. 1. 

57 See Root, p. xlv; Troilus, v, 1807-1827; Teseida, x1, 1-3; on the inclusion of this 
passage during the process of revision, see Tatlock, pp. 10-11; Root, p. Ixxii and n. 151. 
On the date of the revision, see Tatlock (pp. 20-24), who shows that Troilus, 1v, 953- 
1085, added in revision, was known to Usk in 1387; see Root, pp. Ixxi-Ixxii. The related 
passage, Arcita’s prayer to Mercury (Teseida, x, 90-99) is matched in the first version of 
Troilus and Criseyde (v, 321-322). 

58 For a critical bibliography of Chaucer’s use of the Teseida in the Knight’s Tale, see 
Sources and Analogues, pp. 88-90. In the sketch to follow I am at times indebted to the 
comments of H. B. Hinckley, Notes on Chaucer (Northampton, 1907), pp. 50-120; Tat- 
lock, pp. 231-233; J. M. Manly (ed.), Canterbury Tales by Geoffrey Chaucer (New York 
[1931]), pp. 539-558; W. P. Ker, Epic and Romance (London, 1931), pp. 363-367; Robin- 
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discarding all epic pretensions, treated it as courtly romance. In this 
mood he closely integrated the action, the characters, the speeches, and 
the setting. He continued to delight in the heightened passages that were 
related to the plot, such as prayers, oratory, and vivid descriptions of 
scene and action, but he had lost interest in such relatively superficia| 
types of decoration as epic invocations and incidental classical allusions. 

The phrasing of Chaucer’s early reference to the new poem, “al the 
love of Palamon and Arcite,’’®® stands in distinct opposition to Boc- 
caccio’s full title, ‘“Teseida delle nozze d’Emilia,” and indicates the shift 
of emphasis which achieved a singleness of narrative purpose based on 
the rivalry that had afforded the only extensive conflict in the Teseida. 
It is well known that Chaucer commenced this rivalry of the lovers sooner 
than Boccaccio, and that he rejected all elements of plot which did not 
bear upon this central theme. For example, the first two books of the 
Teseida, telling of Theseus’ epic conquests, are severely abbreviated, only 
enough being preserved to bring Emelye, Palamon, and Arcite on the 
scene, and the detailed epic battles of Book vii are condensed into a 
swift and lively skirmish. Thus by a process of careful selection and re- 
vision, Chaucer concentrated his narrative on the single theme of rivalry, 
and only after Arcite’s fatal accident does the story as such tend to drag. 
Again, in reshaping the material in Book tv, Chaucer omitted the details 
of Arcita’s wanderings in Boetia, Corinth, Messina, and Aegina, and 
presented only a succinct description of the unhappiness and physical 
transformation that he experienced in Thebes. 





son, pp. 4-5, 770-785; R. K. Root, The Poetry of Chaucer (rev. ed., Boston, etc. [1934]), 
pp. 163-173. I have profited also from the two following studies, each of which presents 
views somewhat different from mine: H. R. Patch, “Chaucer and Mediaeval Romance,” 
in Essays in Memory of Barrett Wendell (Cambridge, 1926), pp. 95-108 (reprinted with 
slight changes and additions in H. R. Patch, On Rereading Chaucer (Cambridge, 1939], 
pp. 195-212), and F. Torraca, “The Knightes Tale e la Teseide,”’ Atti della Reale Accademia 
di Archeologia, Lettere e Belle Arti, n.s., x (1926), 199-217 (or F. Torraca, Scritti vari 
[Milan, etc., 1928], pp. 89-107). It is generally believed that the poem mentioned in LGW 
(see the note following) did not differ essentially from the Knight’s Tale, and that only 
lines 875-892 (and possibly 3108) were written for the adaptation of the “Palamon and 
Arcite”’ for its place in the Canterbury Tales. See Tatlock, pp. 66-70; W. J. Wager, “The 
So-called Prologue to the Knight’s Tale,’ MLN, 1 (1935), 296-307. Recently Johnstone Parr 
(“The Date and Revision of Chaucer’s Knight’s Tale,” PMLA, tx [1945], 307-324) has 
proposed that the poem was revised after the middle of 1390, and that the revision was 
far more extensive than previously supposed. This theory has been questioned by the 
present writer in a note to appear in PMLA. 

59 See Legend of Good Women, F 420 (G 408). Chaucer’s emphasis on the two lovers is 
reflected in the titles (“Arcite and Palamon,”’ etc.) found in three manuscripts (Ra®, Se, 
LI); see Sir William McCormick, The Manuscripts of Chaucer's Canterbury Tales: A 
Critical Description of their Contents (Oxford, 1933), pp. 434, 474, 545, 
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Thus, one may note, the unification of plot was intensified by a con- 
scious avoidance of the confusing shifts of scene so frequent in the 
Teseida. Chaucer’s audience does not accompany Theseus to Scythia but 
only to Thebes, where, too, Arcite later goes into exile; the rest of the 
action occurs in Athens. Boccaccio had located episodes at Theseus’ 
palace, in the grove, in the amphitheater, and in various temples in 
Athens, and had sent the lovers’ personified prayers to the House of Mars 
in Thrace and the Temple of Venus on Mount Cithaeron, while Chaucer 
confined bis action to the palace and the grove,®° and thus concentrated 
his descriptive power and the attention of his audience on a few signifi- 
cant backgrounds. He further unified the setting by placing the chief 
events in the month of May during various successive years, thus creating 
a mood of perpetual springtime in complete harmony with his romantic 
treatment of the story. 

As with the plot and the setting, so with the characters Chaucer pre- 
served and adapted only what was integral to his purpose. Realizing that 
the outcome of the story largely depended on supernatural destiny, he 
made the characterization of his leading actors subservient to the nar- 
rative. We get hardly a glimpse of ‘“‘Theseus, the noble conquerour”’; in 
the main he is a somewhat impetuous monarch whose Boethian philoso- 
phizing ennobles his dignity as master of ceremonies.*' Except for these 
shifts of emphasis, he closely resembles his prototype in the TJeseida. 
Boccaccio’s vivacious and fickle young coquette, Emilia—so important 
for his depiction of Fiammetta and the liaison—held no subjective inter- 
est for Chaucer, who presents her as a beautiful prize that speaks but 
once and by her mere existence motivates the lovers. Her prayer is, of 
course, fruitless, and no act of hers can change the outcome of events. 
There was ao need or room in the Knight’s Tale for a subtle transfor- 
mation of the Boccaccian heroine such as Chaucer had conjured up in 
the personality of Criseyde. The two rivals, likewise freed from Boc- 
caccio’s personal relationship, give less vent to the anguish of hopeless 
love; but their personalities are somewhat heightened and differentiated, 
as befits the slightly dissimilar roles they are called upon to play. Yet, 
like Boccaccio, Chaucer does not much encourage the heroine or the au- 
dience to favor either rival until the deus ex machina has removed the 
loser. Palamon’s complete submission to love and Venus perhaps makes 


60 Chaucer’s eagerness for concentration of scene is so great that the lists and Arcite’s 
funeral pyre are erected on the same spot (see lines 1862 and 2857-2864). 

5! See line 998; Hinckley (p. 53) writes, “Between the two [rivals] and near the foreground 
stands Theseus the umpire, a hot-blooded Plantagenet but usually dominated by a 
shrewd wisdom not unworthy of that historic house. In him we are nearest to the facts of 
life and of history.” 
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him a little more attractive than the more practical and aggressive 
Arcite; but Chaucer wisely did not overdo the differentiation betwee 
these two, thus avoiding Dryden’s eventual error. Of Boccaccio’s man, 
minor characters, only Egeus retains a speaking part; Emilia’s betrothed. 
Acate, disappears; while the servant Panfilo and the physician Alimeto 
become nameless. The epic catalogue of champions presented at length 


in Boccaccio’s sixth book, is summed up by Chaucer in the persons of | 


Lygurge of Trace and Emetreus of Inde. 

These resplendent kings, however, are barely mentioned during the 
great fight, and their vivid portraits prove to be merely decorative. These 
portraits, together with the prayers, the descriptions of the lists, and 
similar passages, show how much Chaucer was still attracted by the 
ornamentation and oratory of the Teseida. Indeed, after Arcite’s death 
had virtually ended all narrative interest, three hundred lines are de- 
voted to the funeral and to Theseus’ speech bidding Palamon and Emelye 
to marry. Yet the poet discarded virtually all the pseudo-epic speeches 
and decorations that were not relevant to his plot, and whatever he pre- 
served was harmonized with the romantic narrative itself. For example, 
aside from Theseus’ mention of his youthful love affairs and a casual! 
reference to the mourning for Hector,® Boccaccio’s countless classica! 
allusions completely disappear except in Chaucer’s descriptions of the 
oratories of Venus, Mars, and Diana, and in the prayers addressed to 
these three deities; and, as Professor Curry has noted, the supernatural! 


effects of the gods on the fortunes of the lovers aré brought up to date as | 


the planetary influences of medieval astrology.“ Furthermore, as Robert- 
son and Cummings have shown, Boccaccio’s pseudo-epic combats are 


replaced by medieval fighting, and Chaucer made other changes in the | 
direction of feudal realism.™ Although the tendency to bring old matter | 


up to date was characteristic of medieval romance, Chaucer did not 
altogether medievalize his material. He never destroys the illusion that 
the events took place far away and long ago. He alludes to Theseus’ seek- 
ing Perotheus in hell; he employs Mercury to cause Arcite’s return from 
exile;* he adds an opiate of Thebes to the wine used to stupefy Palamon’s 


82 See Teseida, v, 92: 1, and Knight’s Tale, 1814; Teseida, x1, 7, and K.T., 2831-2833. 
* See W. C. Curry, Chaucer and the Mediaeval Sciences (New York, 1926), pp. 119-163. 
* See S. Robertson, “Elements of Realism in the Knight’s Tale,” Journal of English 
and Germanic Philology, x1v (1915), 226-255; H. M. Cummings, The Indebtedness of 
Chaucer’s Works to the Italian Works of Boccaccio (“University of Cincinnati Studies,” 
Vol. x, Part 2 (Cincinnati, 1916]), pp. 144-146. 
See Knight’s Tale, 1198-1200; Le Roman de la Rose, 11 (Paris, 1921), 70-71: ll. 8148- 
8154; Robinson, p. 774. 
% See K. T., 1384-1392; Ovid, Metamorphoses, i, 671-672; Robinson, p. 775. 
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guards;” and he likens the two rival cousins in the tournament to a tiger 
in Galgopheye and a lion in Belmarye.** Theseus may have a “‘baner”’ 
and a‘“‘penoun,” but Chaucer emblazons them with the figures of Mars 
and the Minotaur.*® By combining the commonplace and the strange, 
Chaucer familiarized the wonderful and gave his fellow-men a romance 
related to their own experience but with a pageantry and richness that 
are a source of perpetual delight. 

Curiously enough, Chaucer’s success in using the Teseida was partly 
due to his freedom from the two desires that overmastered Boccaccio 
to write an epic and to regain the favor of a lady. Thus Boccaccio’s sub- 
jective interest in the heroine and heroes was replaced by an objectivity 
which enabled Chaucer to enliven his story with touches of humor, irony, 
and exaggeration that remind us at times of Aucassin and Nicolette. 
Whereas the tone of Troilus and Criseyde in many ways resembles that of 
the Teseida, the tone of the Knight’s Tale is Chaucer’s original contri- 
bution to his redaction of Boccaccio’s narrative. 

If, as critics have suggested, Boccaccio taught Chaucer to tell a story,”° 
it was not so much by example as by setting a task in story-revision. In 
solving the various problems presented by the disunity of the Teseida, 
Chaucer exercised and developed his ability, and profited by the achieve- 
ments and mistakes of a great artist. Furthermore, in the general process 
of integrating materials from the Teseida, Chaucer faced several particu- 
lar problems that seem to have stimulated his artistic growth. Of these 
I call attention to three. 

While Boccaccio had caused Arcita, Palemone, and Emilia to pray in 
temples of Mars, Venus, and Diana scattered about Athens, and had sent 
the personified prayers of the two lovers to the distant shrines of their 
chosen deities, Chaucer elected to concentrate all these matters in three 


*7 See K.T., 1472; at the same time Boccaccio’s physician, Alimeto, tebano (Teseida, v, 
20: 4), disappears from this passage. Some of Chaucer’s audience may have associated the 
“opie” with Palamon’s native city rather than with Egyptian Thebes (see Robinson, 
p. 776). 

See K.T., 2626-2633; the passage seems to be derived partly from Teseida, vu, 106 
and vu, 26. 

6° See K.T., 975-980; both seem to derive from Statius (Thebaid, xii, 523, 665-673); 
for Mars, see also Anelida and Arcite, 30-31; for the Minotaur, see B. A. Wise, The In- 
fluence of Statius upon Chaucer (Baltimore, 1911), pp. 50-51. These various archaic details 
correspond to the “Trojan” detail noted in the Troilus by Kittredge (““Chaucer’s Lollius,” 
pp. 50-54 and Tatlock (in Modern Philology, xv111 [1921], 640-647). 

70 See, for example, pp. 15-16 of Sir Mungo MacCallum’s valuable booklet, Chaucer’s 
Debt to Italy (Sydney, 1931). A corrective is offered by P. V. D. Shelly, The Living Chaucer 
(Philadelphia, 1940), p. 47. 
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oratories built in the amphitheater.” In describing these oratories he 
faced two difficulties: in the Parliament of Fowls he had already trans- 
lated Boccaccio’s stanzas on the temple of Venus; and Boccaccio had 
written no corresponding description of a temple of Diana. For Venus 
Chaucer made a brief reworking, with additions, of the same Teseida pas- 
sage he had previously utilized in the Parliament of Fowls, then men- 
tioned Ydelnesse, Narcisus, Salomon, Medea, Circes, Turnus, and Cre- 
sus, and finally offered a description of Venus and Cupid similar to that 
in his own unfinished poem, the House of Fame.” His brief description of 
the oratory of Diana, Chaucer based primarily on Emilia’s prayer, and 
partly on an anti-Diana passage in Boccaccio’s description of the temple 
of Venus, together with allusions to Daphne and Meleager.”* Longer than 
either of these, the description of the oratory of Mars used everything 
possible from the Teseida together with various additions, including the 
astrologically revealed murders of the yet unborn Julius, Nero, and 
Antonius, from the Megacosmos of Bernardus Silvestris. In his use of 
the temples from the Teseida, then, Chaucer developed from translator 
and elaborator in the Parliament of Fowls to adapter and imitator in the 
Knight's Tale. 

A similar development is apparent in Chaucer’s use of heightened 
passages to indicate the time of day or year. We have already noted that 
for the Troilus he had borrowed, either through translation or recollec- 
tion, every heightened description of dawn and spring found in the 
Teseida. Consequently, the only heightened time passage in the Knight's 
Tale is Chaucer’s own creation. It seems to replace Boccaccio’s descrip- 
tion of the corresponding morning in the Teseida, telling how Arcita 
listened to Philomena, and already used in Troilus and Criseyde; the 
fourth line is from Dante; the total result shows that these masters had 
taught Chaucer well.” 


™ See Teseida, v1, 22-93; K.T., 1918-2088, 2209-2437. Already, in Anelida and Arcite 
(see lines 354-357) Chaucer had apparently proposed to move the Temple of Mars from 
the wilds of Thrace to the immediate locale of his story. 

7 See K.T., 1918-1939, 1943, and Teseida, vu, 50, 53, 55-57, 59, 62, and 64 (stanzas 
51-66 had been used in the Parliament, 183-289). K.T., 1955-1966, like H.F., 130-139, 
derives from some such mythographical treatise as the De imaginibus deorum libellus. 
Regarding all these comments, see, for example, Robinson, pp. 778-779. 

7 See K.T., 2051-2088, and Teseida, vu, 61, 79, and 90; Troilus, v, 1464-1484; Robinson, 
p. 780. 

™ See K.T., 1967-2050, and Teseida, v1, 29-38; Robinson, pp. 779-780. 

% See K.T., 1491-1496; Teseida, 1v, 73; Troilus, 1, 64-70; Purgatorio, i, 20: “faceva 
tutto rider l’oriente.”” The circumstances involving this description seem to me to fit in 
with the supposition that the Troilus preceded the Knight’s Tale. See note 45, supra. An- 
other corresponding passage in the Teseida is v, 37, where Arcita awakens, hearing the 
birds. Chaucer coalesces the events of the mornings described in Teseida, tv, 73, and v, 37. 
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The bisy larke, messager of day, 

Salueth in hir song the morwe gray, 

And firy Phebus riseth up so bright 

That al the orient laugheth of the light, 
And with his stremes dryeth in the greves 
The silver dropes hangynge on the leves. 


On later occasions he prepared other time passages, usually with in- 
creasing skill and freedom. Thus the Teseida here too encouraged Chaucer 
toward what we have come to recognize as his own natural manner of 
poetic expression.” 

Again, in avoiding the lengthy epic catalogue of fighters in the Te- 
seida, Chaucer presented Lygurge of Trace and Emetreus of Inde in 
highly individualized portraits based largely on details used by Boc- 
caccio to describe such figures as Ligurgo, Pelleo, Agamenone, Nestore, 
Evandro, and Peritoo. As with the oratories and heightened time pas- 
sages, Chaucer has added details not found in his source;’’ but his 
method of portraiture is so close to Boccaccio’s that the two kings in the 
Knight’s Tale might reasonably join the company in the Teseida. These 
representations of Lygurge and Emetreus, unlike Chaucer’s earlier formal 
portraits of the Duchess Blanche, Diomede, Criseyde, and Troilus,” are 
in many ways comparable to the portraits later to appear in the General 
Prologue of the Canterbury Tales. In offering lines which may suggest the 
material and the cadence of the Canterbury method, I include none in- 
dicative of the high station of the two figures. Even so, about half the 
following details were suggested to Chaucer by Boccaccio.”® 


Blak was his berd, and manly was his face. . . . 


With kempe heeris on his browes stoute; 
His lymes grete, his brawnes harde and stronge, 
His shuldres brode, his armes rounde and longe. . . 


% See, for example, L.G.W., F 112-137 (cp. Teseida, 11, 5-7; Robinson, pp. 955-956); 
Canterbury Tales, 1 (A), 1-11 (cp. Teseida, m1, 5-7; see Robinson, p. 752); C.T., 1v (E) 
2219-2224; C.T., v (F) 48-57 (Robinson, p. 823); C.7., v (F) 1245-1255 (with 1250-1251 
cp. Teseida, 111, 44: 2-3). These, together with passages defining time in terms of astronomy, 
are listed by Kittredge, pp. 118-120. 

7 See K.T., 2129-2186; Teseida, v1, 14-17, 21-24, 30, 36, 41. Curry (pp. 130-137) 
suggests that certain of the added details are related to the astrological forces at work in 
the story. 

78 The portrait of Blanche was indebted to the French sources of the Book of the Duchess 
and doubtless to the lady herself (see lines 817-1033; Robinson, p. 885). The three por- 
traits in the Troilus “are primarily indebted to the Frigii Daretis Ylias of Joseph of Exeter’ 
(see Troilus, v, 799-840; Root’s edition, pp. 541-545). 

79 See K.T., 2130, 2134-2136, and Teseida, v1, 14: 3; 21: 7-8; 2165-2168, and v1, 17: 
1; 23: 5; 30: 3-5; 41; 2172-2176, and v1, 30: 3-5; 41: 8. 
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His crispe heer lyk rynges was yronne, 

And that was yelow, and glytered as the sonne. 
His nose was heigh, his eyen bright citryn, 

His lippes rounde, his colour was sangwyn. .. . 


Of fyve and twenty yeer his age I caste. 
His berd was wel bigonne for to sprynge; 
His voys was as a trompe thonderynge. 
Upon his heed he wered of laurer grene 
A gerland, fressh and lusty for to sene. 


The two portraits in the Knight’s Tale from which these lines are taken 
consist of descriptions of physical appearance, costume, and equipage, 
whereas the Canterbury Prologue, like the Teseida, tells in addition, of 
the character, habitual actions, and past life of many a personage in its 
group of portraits. Thus Lygurge and Emetreus seem to represent an 
advance in Chaucer’s art of formal portraiture, and to reveal a transi- 
tional stage in his development from translator and adapter to imitator 
and original creator, inspired partly by the example of the Teseida.*° 
VII 

Finally, in the Legend of Good Women and the Franklin’s Tale we find 
that Chaucer’s chief debt to the Teseida was not in borrowed lines, 
phrases, or words, but in time descriptions and in the shaping of the 
general situation and atmosphere of scenes involving the experiences 
of lovers.*' In a similar spirit he had written certain sections of the 
Knight’s Tale, but in the two later poems the treatment is freer. The 


various passages, although inspired partly by Boccaccio, are really the 
fruit of Chaucer’s own creative genius. 


Vill 


In the course of Chaucer’s use of the Teseida we see two parallel de- 
velopments: one is his changing attitude toward the poem and its values; 
the other is his growth as a poet. In both these developments Chaucer 
slowly rose superior to his model, liberating himself from the stiff 
pseudo-classical burden until he finally approached the originality and 


8° Among Chaucer’s subsequent formal portraits are those of hende Nicholas, Alisoun, 
and Absolon in the Miller’s Tale (C.T., 1 [A] 3190-3220, 3221-3270, 3312-3351), of Sym- 
kyn, his wife, and daughter in the Reeve’s Tale (3925-3976), and of the Canon in the 
Canon’s Yeoman’s Prologue (v11 [G] 554-581). 

“' Regarding the Legend of Good Women, see Robinson, pp. 955-956, 965-966; J. L. 
Lowes in PMLA, xx (1905), 803-808; Tatlock, pp. 123-125. Regarding the Franklin’s 
Tale, see Robinson, pp. 826-830; J. L. Lowes in Modern Philology, xv (1918), 689-699. 
The time descriptions are cited in note 76, supra. 
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freedom we associate with the Canterbury Tales. He owed some of this 
progress to the Teseida, and merely to cite the parallel passages and 
borrowed plot is probably to emphasize a lesser aspect of his debt to 
Boccaccio. 

Chaucer was first of all attracted by the invocations and elevated 
descriptions in the Teseida, and his first tendency was to translate, some- 
times with modifications or with additions from other sources. Later, in 
the Troilus, he made freer use of a wider variety of material, including 
heightened and decorative passages, and adapted to his tragedy many 
less tangible elements of tone and atmosphere. For the Knight’s Tale 
Chaucer unified the plot of Boccaccio’s pseudo-epic, preserving much of 
the ornamentation and oratory; and by subordinating and transforming 
the epic material, he so fused it with the conflict of the lovers as to give 
his medieval romance an artistic integrity not achieved in the Teseida. By 
now the tendency to translate was largely overshadowed by the newer 
impulse to use Boccaccio merely as a starting point for original poetic 
creation. Although in the Knight’s Tale Boccaccio’s heroine virtually 
disappears, Chaucer preserves some of the amorous psychology which 
Boccaccio handled so successfully. As from the personal, so from the 
heroic features of the Teseida Chaucer retrieved certain values. But his 
interest in Boccaccio’s epic spirit waned in the course of time so that, for 
example, the Knight’s Tale contains fewer classical allusions than the 
Book of the Duchess, the House of Fame, or Troilus and Criseyde. 

However scholars may evaluate the efforts of Boccaccio to study and 
recreate the past, he seems to have been sincere in attempting accurately 
to reproduce the classical atmosphere found in Statius, Virgil, and Ovid. 
Chaucer’s approach, however, is artistic rather than historic. Boc- 
caccio’s classical allusions attract Chaucer merely as decoration, and he 
does not hesitate to bring Solomon, Sampson, and Boethian philosophy 
into his romance of ancient Athens. Yet Boccaccio represents the ren- 
aissance in more ways than just his attitude toward antiquity: under the 
inspiration of classical writers, to be sure, and of Dante, he had written 
effective poetry if no great poem. His keen psychological insight, and his 
descriptive power with its vivid use of detail, its appeal to the senses, 
and its joy of life, caught Chaucer’s attention and opened new vistas of 
what might be accomplished in poetry. In the relationship of Chaucer 
to the Teseida, from first to last Boccaccio was truly a poet’s poet. 

ROBERT A. PRATT 


Queens College 
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XXXIV 
BELPHOEBE’S MISDEEMING OF TIMIAS 


I. TIMIAS AND LANCELOT 


N Le Livre de Lancelot del Lac,‘ and taken over from it into Malory,? is a 

story of how Sir Lancelot by craft is brought to lie with Elayne, think- 
ing she is Queen Guinevere. The Queen, discovering it, thinks her lover 
has been false to her and with violent words banishes him from her 
presence. Lancelot swoons, then departs from court and runs about 
‘“‘wylde wood as euer was man” (Book x1, Chap. 3). At last he is bound 
when asleep and taken to a castle where he is cured.* 

Somewhat similar is the story of Timias, Arthur’s Squire, in The 
Faerie Queene.* Belphoebe finds him wiping the dewy wet from the eyes 
of the injured Amoret and “‘kissing them atweene” (4.7.35) and softly 
handling her wounds, one of which he has inflicted. In rage the huntress 
flees, refusing to listen to the Squire’s prayers. He then retires to a cabin 
in the woods where he dwells in the guise of a melancholy lover.’ When 
the error is explained, he is again taken into Belphoebe’s favor. The center 
of either story is the lover’s affliction because his lady in anger unjustly 
dismisses him. There are some parallels in detail, conventional enough, 
as in the two laments: 


Li remanans de sa vie li sera tornes en pleurs & en lermes et en toutes maleurtes. 
Et cele chose li met tel dolour el cors quil voldroit bien estre ocis ou mors. . . 
lancelos . . . faisoit tel duel que cestoit merueilles” (pp. 380-381). 


His hard mishap in dolor to deplore, 
And wast his wretched daies in wofull plight (4.7.39). 


His hard life makes either knight unrecognizable: 


Si fu en poi deure tains et noirs du solleil & du harle. Et fu tant empiries de chou 
quil traueilloit & mangoit petit. Si fu teuls atornes aincois que li premiers yuers 
passast quil nestoit nuls homs qui deuant leust ueu qui iames le rauisast pour 
lancelot (p. 393). 


1 The Vulgate Version of The Arthurian Romances, ed. by H. Oskar Sommer (Washington, 
1912), v, 379-381, 393-401. 

2 Syr Thomas Malory, Le Morte Darthur, ed. by H. Oskar Sommer (London, 1889), 
Book 11, chaps. 7-9; Book 12, chaps. 1-5. 

5 In the course of this adventure he is, according to Malory (12.1) but not according to 
the French version (pp. 394-395), partly recognized by a dwarf. 

4 Faerie Queene, 4.7.35-47; 4.8.1-18. 

5 John Livingston Lowes, “The Loveres Maladye of Hereos,’’ Modern Philology, x1 
(1913-14), 491-546. 
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Through wilfull penury consumed quight, 

That like a pined ghost he soone appeares. 

For other food then that wilde forrest beares, 

No other drinke there did he euer tast, 

Then running water, tempred with his teares, 

The more his weakened body so to wast: 

That out of all mens knowledge he was worne at last (4.7.41).6 


Yet something of Lancelot’s quality appears; Sir Bliant, after combat 
with him, says: 

Il me feri si grant cop sour mon heaume. que onques puis que iou rechuch ordenes 
de cheualerie ne rechuch par nul homme si grant cop comme iou fis par lui Et 
pour chou quit iou bien quil a este boins cheualiers et de haut afaire & seroit 
encore sil auoit sante (p. 395). 


King Pelles, on seeing him well-clothed, remarks that ‘‘auoit este preu- 
dum & hauz hum”’ (p. 399). When Arthur saw Timias, though “the him 
knew not, ne auiz’d at all” (4.8.43), still at 


his vncouth guise and vsage quaint 
The Prince did wonder much, yet could not ghesse 
The cause of that his sorrowfull constraint; 
Yet weend by secret signes of manlinesse, 
Which close appeard in that rude brutishnesse, 
That he whilome some gentle swaine had beene, 
Traind vp in feats of armes and knightlinesse; 
Which he obseru’d, by that he him had seene 
To weld his naked sword, and try the edges keene (4.7.45). 


Belphoebe likewise 
by his persons secret seemlyhed 
Well weend, that he had beene some man of place, 
Before misfortune did his hew deface (4.8.14). 


Timias, then, bears some likeness to Lancelot, as a normal figure in a 
romance of chivalry. 


II. THE PROBLEM OF INTERPRETATION 


In thus setting Lancelot at the beginning of my study, I wish to em- 
phasize that The Faerie Queene is characteristically a romance of chivalry, 
to which the part of Timias is adapted. To most expositors, however, 
that Squire has been of interest less as a character in fiction than as 
personating Sir Walter Ralegh in his relations with Queen Elizabeth. 


6 Malory says that he “lyued by fruyt and suche as he myght gete and dranke water two 
yere” (12.1), and puts earlier that he was unknown (11.8). 
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Yet, though Spenser writes that Belphoebe is the Queen,’ he nowhere 
asserts that Timias is Sir Walter. That identification is as late as 1751.' 
Many arguments have been advanced for equating the two,° and it is 
one of the most persuasive of the attempts to discover Spenser’s “‘his- 
torical allegory,” though it has not been accepted by all recent students.'” 
I should like to reconsider it as a typical instance of the difficulties in 
tracing such allegory, when the searcher is unguided by the author him- 
self. In some instances I hope to show how the poem, with possible history 
as one component, should be interpreted. Finally, my problem is one 
of literary criticism: What is the place of historical allegory in a poem 
composed in an attempt to “overgo Ariosto,”’ the king of the writers of 
chivalrous verse? 


III. RALEGH’S OWN ACCOUNT OF HIS OFFENCE 


Though The Faerie Queene should first be considered as a poem, light 
from history is not to be rejected. Sir Walter seemingly gave offense by 
his secret marriage to Elizabeth Throgmorton. The belief that the lady 
was first seduced seems now out of favor." Mr. Harlow writes: ‘For a 
favorite to desert her and marry one of her tiring women was quite suffi- 
cient to bring down the wrath of the Queen upon the offending couple.” 
Possibly one need look no further for the basis of a wrath that for five 
years kept Ralegh from exercising his office as Captain of the Guard and 
that never allowed his wife to return to favor. Yet the victim’s own view 


7 Letter to Sir Walter Ralegh with the first three books of the Faerie Queene. Faerie 
Queene 3. proem. 5. 

8 It was first made by Upton. See the Variorum Edition, note on 4.24 ff., p. 205. See 
also The Works of Edmund Spenser, in Eight Volumes (London, 1805), 11, clii, and Jewel 
Wurtsburgh, Two Centuries of Spenserian Scholarship (Baltimore, 1936), p. 86. 

* See, e.g., Josephine Waters Bennett, The Evolution of the Faerie Queene (Chicago, 
1942), pp. 148-149, 168-170, 209-211. 

10 “The fitting close of this discussion of Spenser’s connection with Leicester is found in 
that later version of the earl’s marriage put in the Faerie Queene. Belphoebe (Elizabeth) 
saves Timias (Leicester) but does not realize his love for her. Afterwards, however, she 
sees him kissing Amoret (The Countess of Essex), and becomes very angry. He pursues 
her, vainly; goes into retirement; yields to immeasurable grief. The Dove sees him with the 
ruby and a little golden chain, makes peace between them and they are happy. The 
allegory does not end in marriage, or in love in the conventional sense; it represents 
knightly service. Here is a charming picture of the quarrel of 1579, softened by time, 
and presenting in the happiest light the attachment of the earl for his Queen” (Edwin 
Greenlaw, Studies in Spenser’s Historical Allegory (Baltimore, 1932], pp. 131-132.) 

" Fred Sorensen, “Sir Walter Ralegh’s Marriage,” Studies in Philology, xxxim (1936), 
186 ff. 

Sir Walter Ralegh, The Discoverie of ... Guiana, ed. by V. T. Harlow (London, 
1928), p. xxi. 

18 In the similar, though more serious situation caused by the secret marriage of Leicester 
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of the matter, as given in a few letters, may be again examined: 


1. 
(To Sir Robert Cecil, March 10, 1591-92.) I mean not to cume away, as they 
say I will, for feare of a marriage, and I know not what. If any such thing weare, 
I would have imparted it unto yoursealf before any man livinge; and, therefore, 
I pray believe it not, and I beseich yow to suppress, what you can, any such 
mallicious report. For I protest before God, ther is none, on the face of the yearth, 
that I would be fastned unto (Edwards, Life and Letters of Ralegh, 1, 46). 


2. 
(To Sir Robert Cecil, [July, 1592]. This is the extravagant letter on his love for 
the Queen, “hunting like Diana,” etc.) All those times past,—the loves, the 
sythes, the sorrows, the desires, can they not way down one frail misfortune? 
Cannot one dropp of gall be hidden in so great heaps of sweetness? (Letters, 1, 52), 


- 
(To the Lord High Admiral, Howard of Effingham, August ?, 1592.) It is hard to 
lessen that that was; but it is more profitable to punishe my great treasons, then 
that I should ether strengthten the fleet, or do many other things that lye in the 
diches. ... 

I must humblie thank your Lordship for your most honorable care of mee in 
this unfortunat accident. But I see ther is a determinacion to disgrace mee and 
ruin mee. And therfore I beseich your Lordship not to offend Her Majestye any 
farther by sewing for mee. I am now resolved of the matter. I only desire thatt J 
may be stayd no on houre from all the extremetye that ether lawe or presedent 
can avowe. And, if that be to litle, would God it weare withall concluded that 
I might feed the lions, as I go by, to save labor. For the torment of the mind can- 
not be greater; and, for the boddye, would others did respect themsealvs as mich 
as I valew hit att litle (Letters, 11, 53-54). 


The first letter, as Mr. Sorensen says, hints that Ralegh’s name was 
already connected with Elizabeth Throgmorton’s (p. 195), since it 
affirms that a report of marriage is malicious. Edwards, the editor of the 
letters, wished to modify the last sentence, thinking that ‘‘to make it 
consistent with obvious truth, the word rather or sooner would need to be 
inserted before the words fastened unto.””* This emendation does not fit 
the rest of the sentence; if the writer says that the report is malicious, he 
means that he has no intention of marrying. Mr. Sorensen, however, 
thinks Ralegh’s statement ‘ may be discounted”’ because the romance 
had already begun. But why should Walter not, at that time, be right in 





to the Countess of Essex, “the Queen was bitterly angry and was for imprisoning Leicester 
in the Tower, . . . Leicester was soon forgiven, his new Countess never” (G. B. Harrison, 
The Life and Death of Robert Devereux, Earl of Essex [New York, 1937], p. 5). 

4 Edward Edwards, The Life of Sir Walter Ralegh (London, 1868), 1, 138. 
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saying that he had no intention of marriage? One clause in the letter 
suggests something further than the marriage, namely “I know not 
what.” Did the enemies of the “best-hated man in England’ have some 
other accusation, or did Walter think they would attempt one, or do the 
words only expand marriage? 

The second letter is in harmony with “that ruling fiction of the Eliza- 
bethan court, which compelled loyalty to express itself in the language of 
a lover-like devotion.’ Such a fiction suits what seems in the twentiet) 
century the lack of distinction between public and private that charac- 
terized the governmental views of the times; so far as the realm is Eliza- 
beth’s property, patriotism is attachment to her and her personal affairs, 
and requires from a favorite the outward signs of love for a vain woman 
almost sixty years old. Doubtless Sir Walter felt real devotion to the 
Queen; indeed many Englishmen since have had strong feeling for less 
able monarchs with whom they have never spoken. Yet Ralegh put 
England before the ruler. At the beginning of the third letter, he goes far 
toward making his service to the fleet more important than his personal! 
relation to his mistress; such a contrast is implicit in other letters.!7 

In this second letter, Ralegh’s fault is a “frail misfortune,” as though 
he were apologizing for himself, and a “drop of gall.” Gall to whom? To 
Queen Elizabeth? This letter, if referring primarily to the marriage, 
would make Walter a Timias who did not now keep his love silent, and 
who even suggested that Belphoebe felt love too; otherwise, what he had 
done would not be gall to her. But can something else than the marriage 
be in Walter’s mind here too? 

The third letter speaks of “treasons.” Does the plural mean anything? 
If so, we again suspect some offence other than the marriage. Sir Walter’s 
disgrace is an “unfortunat accident.” His enemies, it seems, are deter- 
mined to ruin him. Let him be treated as law or precedent can justify. 
The bringing in of the word Jaw suggests again the freasons of the earlier 
sentence. Was his offence interpreted as a legal one for which he might 
even be executed—to save labor, fed to the lion’s?!* If so, it is not a 


8 Sorensen, op. cit., p. 195. Cf. also Edward Thompson, Sir Walter Ralegh (New Haven, 
1936), p. 90. 16 J. Hannah, Poems of Sir Walter Raleigh, etc. (London, 1892), p. xv. 

7 E. g., nos. XX, XXII, XxIX, in Leffers, 1, 43, 47, 69. 

'8 Apparently this thought of death continued, at least if the following passage from a 
letter to the Lord Admiral Howard, June 21, 1594, may be so interpreted: “If your Lord- 
ship will vouchsaife her Majesty for me to attend you privatly in her service, I hope I shall 
stand your Lordship in the place of a poore marriner or soldier. I have no other desire but 
to serve her Majestye. And seinge I deserve nor place, nor honor, nor rewarde, I hope it 
will be easely graunted,—if I be not condemned to the grave; no libertye nor hope left 
that ether tyme or the geving of my life may recover, or be a sacrifice for, my offences” 
(Letters, 1, 94-95). 
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matter of merely personal offence to Elizabeth, punished by imprison- 
ment “within her own fortress-palace, inflicted by the Queen as head of 
her household,’”*® and by suspension of Ralegh’s exercise of his office as 
Captain of the Guard. “No official record is discoverable of the cause of 
his imprisonment.’ If we had one—if there had been one (?)—would it 
have shown something other than a secret marriage, something that the 
law could have dealt with, whether the charge was true or false? As the 
Earl of Sussex told the Queen years before, no man is to be troubled for 
lawful marriage.” By “‘presedent” did Sir Walter refer to the Queen’s 
procedure against men who secretly married maids of honor, such as the 
Earl of Hertford, who married Lady Catherine Grey in 1561, and others 
as the years went on. * It may be that Sir Walter’s “treasons” were 
limited to his marriage, considered as ‘‘a breach of duty as well as a gross 
personal affront” by a Queen who disliked even “open and honorable 
engagements” among her maids.” If the Queen had some further cause 
for displeasure, such as charges against Ralegh’s financial procedure, Sir 
Walter did not admit himself guilty, and his friend the poet did not in- 
tend to represent Timias as culpable. 


IV. ELIZABETH THROGMORTON 


Since the Squire in the poem is blamed for what seems love for Amoret, 
and Ralegh is thought to have offended by his marriage to Elizabeth 
Throgmorton, Amoret and the maid of honor have been equated. In his 
early letters on the matter Ralegh does not mention his wife.* Spenser 
would perhaps have been similarly discreet in neglecting the Queen’s 
offending attendant. If Amoret is to be Mistress Throgmorton, it can be 
only for the moment when the Squire is kissing her wounds. She is the 
wife of Scudamour (4.1.2.,3); she is unknown to the Squire until he rescues 
her. Wounded as she is, he leaves her instantly when Belphoebe expresses 
her anger, and never again meets her. It is as though Edmund deliber- 
ately chose as the subject of the Squire’s offence a woman who could not 
in the poem be further connected with the incident. This is unlike 
Ralegh’s devotion to his wife. It is strange to make Amoret for this mo- 


19 William Stebbing, Sir Walter Ralegh, (Oxford, 1891), p. 88. 

20 Ibid. 

21 Harrison, loc. cit. 

22 Violet A. Wilson, Queen Elizabeth’s Maids of Honour (New York, n.d.) pp. 29, 31, 
65, 107, 122, 151, 180, 195, 211, 235, 268. 

°8 Calendar of Carew MSS., 1515-1574, ed. Brewer and Bullen, p. xxxvi. 

*4 He speaks of her in a letter to Cecil of August 25, 1594: “if you think we may cum bake 
in tyme” (Letlers of Ralegh, 11, 98). Does this mean that Ralegh and his wife (mentioned 
in the next sentence) may come back to court? 

A letter to Cecil of December, 1594 (Letters, 11, 104) indicates that some knowledge about 
property is being kept from her. 
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ment a literal Lady Ralegh, when she cannot be equated with her else 
where in the story.* 

But Timias’ momentary show of love for Amoret can be otherwise 
interpreted: it can be a symbol, adapted to Ralegh-Lancelot-Timias, of 
an act misunderstood by the Queen and causing Ralegh’s disgrace. 
Though, so far as we know, this act was his marriage with Elizabeth 
Throgmorton, it may have been anything else that interrupted the 
relations of queen and courtier. 


V. IS BELPHOEBE JEALOUS? 


Identification of Timias and Ralegh tends to carry with it the assump- 
tion of ‘“‘passionate jealousy” on the part of Queen Elizabeth,” and thus 
of Belphoebe. However correct this view is, would Spenser have used it? 
Would he have dared to represent Elizabeth as jealous of a subject? 
Would he have thought it politic, considering either his own interest or 
that of his friend, to present the plain facts? But these questions, though 
pertinent, can be superseded by asking: What did Spenser actually do? 
How is the poem to be interpreted? 

Belphoebe in The Faerie Queene is formed, as Spenser wrote to Ralegh, 
according to Sir Walter’s “excellent conceipt of Cynthia (Phoebe and 
Cynthia being both names of Diana).”?” Diana’s chastity is of primary 
interest to Spenser, as is shown when the nymph of the fountain who 
calls on the goddess for aid is transformed ‘‘to a stone from stedfast 
virgins state’”** (2.2.8). Ralegh, in his verses addressed to Spenser pre- 
ceding The Faerie Queene, accepts Elizabeth as a follower of Diana: 


26 The same type of objection applies to making Serena a symbol of Lady Ralegh (6.6) 
because she is associated with Timias (Bennett, of. cit., p. 210). Indeed it may be ques- 
tioned whether anybody would have made the later Timias into Ralegh if it had not been 
for his earlier appearance. The incident of Belphoebe is quite over. Possibly this looses 
chronology, permitting Book 6 to refer to incidents at any time in Sir Walter’s life; he had 
plenty of enemies. However, attacks by Despetto, Decetto, and Defetto and wounds 
inflicted by the Blatant Beast may be suffered by most men. 

26 Edward Edwards, Life of Ralegh (London, 1868), 1, 139. In DNB (s.v., Ralegh) 
Lee and Laughton speak of “the queen’s wrath on discovering that the man whom she had 
delighted to honour and enrich, who had been professing a lover’s devotion to her, had 
been carrying on an intrigue with one of her maids of honour.”’ The word jealousy is not 
used by Miss Koller (“Spenser and Ralegh,” ELH, 1 [1934], 47, 59), but the idea, somewhat 
softened, is implied in “wounded to the quick,”’ and “wounded Queen Elizabeth’s pride, 
perhaps her love.” It seems also implied by Mr. Sorensen (“Sir Walter Ralegh’s Marriage,”’ 
Stud. Phil., xxx [1936], 196). Ralegh’s “brutish offence” is that he made ridiculous 
the Queen’s “demonstration of her affection.” Mr. John E. Neale stems the current by 
explaining that the Queen was not jealous (Queen Elizabeth (London, 1934], p. 328). 

27 Letter to Ralegh, with The Faerie Queene, January 23, 1589. 

28 Spenser also knew of Diana’s love for Endymion (Epithalamium 372-381) but it is not 
mentioned in The Faerie Queene. 
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If Chastitie want ought, or Temperance her dew, 
Behold her Princely mind aright, and write thy Queene anew. 


Within the poem, the exhortation is carried out. Belphoebe when she 
first appears is ‘such as Diana” (2.3.31) in her dress as huntress.** In the 
eyes of this goodly lady 

the blinded god his lustfull fire 
To kindle oft assayd, but had no might; 
For with dredd Maiestie, and awfull ire, 
She broke his wanton darts, and quenched base desire (2.3.23). 


Braggadocchio exhorts her to change the wood for the delights of ‘“‘ioyous 
court” where she may “swim in pleasure’ (2.3.39), but receives a 
crushing answer exalting honor won by “painfull toile’ (2.3.40), an 
answer echoed late in her story, when we are told that with Timias and 
her ladies she 


Was hunting then the Libbards and the Beares, 
In these wild woods, as was her wonted ioy, 
To banish sloth, that oft doth noble mindes annoy (4.7.23). 


At the beginning of the third book it is plainly stated that in Belphoebe 

the “rare chastitee’”’ of the “fairest Cynthia” is mirrored (3. proem. 5). 

This idea is carried on in the account of her birth and education: the 

heavens at the beginning poured on her “all the gifts of grace and chasti- 

tee”’ (3.6.2), and she is trained up “In all chast vertue” (3.6.3); Dame 

Phoebe sees to it that she is ““vpbrought in perfect Maydenhed” (3.6.28). 
On finding the Squire lying as though dead, Belphoebe 


grew 
Full of soft passion and vnwonted smart: 
The point of pitty perced through her tender hart (3.5.30). 


The preceding description of the Squire’s beauty causes any reader not 


29 At Hatfield House there is a portrait of Elizabeth as Diana. It is now ascribed to 
Hendrik Cornelius Vroom (Histoire de l’Art, ed. by André Michel [Paris, 1913], v, 353- 
354). E. M. Tenison (Elizabethan England [privately printed, 1936], vol. v, description of 
the frontispiece) names Vroom as the artist, but suggests that the portrait was based 
on an earlier painting or sketch. For an early equating of Elizabeth with Diana see Free- 
man M. O’Donoghue, A Descriptive and Classified Catalogue of Portraits of Queen Elizabeth 
(London, 1894). O’Donoghue does not identify the artist in question (p. 22). He does, 
however, describe a satirical print dated about 1585 in which Elizabeth appears as Diana 
and the Pope as Calisto (p. 92). 

For Elizabeth as Diana or votaress of that goddess see Elkin Calhoun Wilson, England’s 
Eliza (Cambridge, 1939), pp. 136 ff.; The Princely Pleasures at Kenelworth Castle, in George 
Gascoigne, The Glasse of Governement, etc., ed. by John W. Cunliffe (Cambridge, 1910), 
pp. 106 ff. 

I wish to thank Professor J. Wilson McCutchan for assistance here and elsewhere. 
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fully aware that Belphoebe is a follower of the chaste Diana to receive 
the word pitty with something of a shock; point of would normally be 
followed by Cupid’s dart. 

Such words are the more to be expected in the light of the passage in 
Orlando Furioso that Spenser is here imitating; Ariosto writes of Angelica 
as she saw the wounded Medoro: 


Insolita pietade in mezzo al petto 
si sent{ entrar per disusate porte, 
che le fe’ il duro cor tenero e molle (19.20). 


The word pietade is carried over, but the effect is quite different because, 
with one exception, Spenser does not take over three preceding stanzas on 
Angelica’s pride, which conclude: 


Tant’arroganzia avendo Amor sentita, 
pid lungamente comportar non volse: 
dove giacea Medor, si pose al varco, 

e l’aspettd, posto lo strale all’arco (19.19). 


Edmund’s word point apparently comes from Ludovico’s strale, but 
Cupid is wholly omitted. Belphoebe then, like Angelica, finds herbs that 
stanch the youth’s bloody wounds and takes him off to be nursed back 
to health. Ariosto’s heroine heals the wounds of the young man, but 
Assai pit larga piaga e pid profonda 

nel cor senti da non veduto strale, 

che da’ begli occhi e da la testa bionda 

di Medoro avent6 |’Arcier c’ha I’ale (19.28). 


Spenser adapts this, with reversal: 


She his hurt thigh to him recur’d againe, 

But hurt his hart, the which before was sound, 
Through an unwary dart, which did rebound 

From her faire eyes and gracious countenaunce (3.5.42). 


Spenser has adapted his obvious model by eliminating its main theme— 
the proud lady’s overthrow by Cupid. Belphoebe is not to feel an earthly 
passion. 

Timias, however, cannot “But loue so faire a Lady,” though restrained 
by thought of “his meane estate” (3.5.43-44). Not daring to reveal his 
passion, he wastes away in lovesickness, to the anxiety of his nurse, for 
in her innocence “Little she weend, that loue he close concealed” (3.5.49). 
Quite without suspicion, 


She gracious Lady, yet no paines did spare, 
To do him ease, or do him remedy: 
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Many Restoratives of vertues rare, 

And costly Cordialles she did apply, 

To mitigate his stubborne mallady: 

But that sweet Cordiall, which can restore 

A loue-sick hart, she did to him enuy; 

To him, and to all th’vnworthy world forlore 
She did enuy that soueraigne salue, in secret store. 


That dainty Rose, the daughter of her Morne, 
More deare then life she tendered, whose flowre 
The girlond of her honour did adorne (3.5.50-52) 


This Belphoebe faire is one 


To whom in perfect loue, and spotlesse fame 
Of chastitie, none liuing may compaire (3.5.54) 


Returning from the slaughter of Lust, this virgin huntress finds the 
Squire by Amoret 
From her faire eyes wiping the deawy wet, 
Which softly stild, and kissing them atweene, 
And handling soft the hurts, which she did get (4.7.35). 


Belphoebe’s heart is filled ‘With deepe disdaine, and great indignity”’ 
(4.7.36), and she thinks in vengeance to kill them both, but withholding 
her hand, she exclaims: “Is this the faith?” (4.7.36) and flees away. The 
nature of the faith she mentions is unexplained. That it is fidelity in 
love is an assumption by students. 

The Squire, indeed, is far enough from lack of faith to fall into love- 
melancholy resembling that of Lancelot,*® from which he emerges only 
when his lady listens to his plaint and receives him ‘“‘againe to former 
fauours state” (4.8.17). His restoration is brought about in a way hardly 
suited to the rest of the story. Belphoebe, strict devotee of virginity, 
had presented to Timias, during his period of favor, a jewel which appears 
to be a token of love, 

a Ruby of right perfect hew, 
Shap’d like a heart, yet bleeding of the wound (4.8.6). 


30 When the Squire gives himself to melancholy, he retires to a cabin in the forest. Arthur, 
coming that way, supposes that ‘some holy Hermit” (4.7.42) dwells there. This has been 
associated with the poem attributed to Ralegh beginning ‘Like to a Hermite poore in 
place obscure,” as a further hint that Ralegh is Timias (Bennett, op. cit., p. 168). Appar- 
ently, however, Sir Walter was first named as author of the poem in 1644; Sir Edward 
Hoby’s Commonplace Book (circa 1596) puts it under the heading Incerti Authoris (Hyder 
Edward Rollins, ed. of The Phoenix Nest |Cambridge, 1931], p. 168). See also The Works of 
Lyly, ed. R. Warwick Bond (Oxford, 1902), 1, 470, for its anonymity. 
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This jewel is carried to Belphoebe by a dove.*' The only analogue suy- 
gested is from a love-story,* and Upton in his notes speaks of the use of 
colors (st. 7) as though they were those of a lady-love, and of the dove as 
the bird of Venus. Such an interpretation is so evident that Spenser is 
partly responsible for the common opinion that Belphoebe loves and is 
jealous, in spite of all that is said on her virginity. Yet Timias in his 
petition and the lady in granting it say not one word of love.* By her 
“favor” and “grace” he is reared to “happie state”’ (6.5.12), but there is no 
implication that the huntress relaxes her devotion to the cult of Diana. 
Belphoebe is, then, the personification of ‘‘Maydenhed,’™ as fixed in 
“vertue virginall” (3.5.53) as ever was the Virgin Queen, who at twenty- 
six asserted to her Commons, drawing from her finger the Coronation 
Ring: 

When I received this ring I solemnly bound myself in marriage to the realm; 
and it will be quite sufficient for the memorial of my name and for my glory, if, 
when I die, an inscription be engraved on a marble tomb, saying, “Here lieth 
Elizabeth, which reigned a virgin, and died a virgin.’’™ 


3 In political allegory this jewel is equated with the 80,000 pounds that Ralegh reckons 
the Queen received from his share of the booty from the Grand Carrack. Yet Sir Walter 
almost says that the Queen cheated him out of this sum (Edwards, op. cit., 11, 68, letter of 
September 1592). Belphoebe had given the jewel to Timias. The Variorum Spenser quotes 
A. A. Jack’s opinion that the dove is an allegory for Spenser himself. Can one protest that 
the poet did not carry to the Queen the proceeds from Sir Walter’s share in the Grand 
Carrack? 

% Clara W. Crane, “A Source for Spenser’s Story of Timias and Belphoebe,” PMLA, 
xLu (1928), 635-644. 

% This silence has been connected with Ralegh’s poem To Queen Elizabeth (Bennett, 
op. cit., pp. 148-149). Miss Latham (Poems of Ralegh |Boston, 1929], pp. 104-105) puts 
this among the authentic poems, but in her note indicates that it is not always assigned to 
Sir Walter, and that it is sometimes headed merely “To his Mistresse.” She does not dis- 
cuss the comparative value of the titles. 

4 F.Q., 3.5.54; 3.6.28. 

“Spenser’s apologists have devised an interpretation of chastity to fit the contents of the 
book. But Spenser’s own conception of that virtue was thoroughly conventional, as is in- 
dicated by what he says of it directly in the letter to Ralegh and in this book and by his 
motive for including a book of chastity in the first instalment. He wished to flatter the 
Queen by praising a virtue on which she prided herself. He could hardly have hoped to 
please her if he had given that virtue the interpretation which his critics have credited to 
him [see Varlorum, m1, 312-329]. He has much to say of chastity, by which he evidently 
means virginity, in the Timias-Belphoebe episode’’ (Bennett, op. cit., p. 144). 

% Cf. the broadside ballad, A song between the Queen’s Majesty and England, in J. William 
Hebel and Hoyt H. Hudson, Poetry of the English Renaissance 1509-1660 (New York, 
1934), 408-410. 

%* Frederick Chamberlin, The Sayings of Queen Elizabeth (London, 1923), p. 57. Cf. also 
the following: 

“This proposal [of marriage] of the King of Sweden she wisely rejected . . . so she could 
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Belphoebe, then, since she had no thought of love before or after the 
Squire’s offence, cannot be interpreted as jealous of Amoret. Whether or 
not Queen Elizabeth was jealous of Lady Ralegh, the story of The 
Faerie Queene consistently makes Belphoebe a votary of Diana, un- 
touched by Cupid’s fire. 

What should the young man have done for Amoret? A model is fur- 
nished by Belphoebe’s own conduct when she finds the Squire wounded 
and swooning, as he was later to find Amoret. She acts as the good sur- 
geon, feels his pulse, removes restricting clothing, gets herbs as medicine, 
and 

Into his wound the iuyce thereof did scruze, 
And round about, as she could well it vze, 
The flesh therewith she suppled and did steepe, 
T’abate all spasme, and soke the swelling bruze, 
And after hauing searcht the intuse deepe, 
She with her scarfe did bind the wound from cold to keepe (3.5.33). 


Quite different this from the conduct of the Squire, who is uselessly 
“handling soft” (4.7.35) the hurts of Amoret.*” Belphoebe, coming to the 
wounded Squire, 


In whose faire eyes, like lamps of quenched fire, 
The Christall humour stood congealed rownd (3.5.29), 


pays no attention to those tear-filled eyes but sets about her curative 
measures. The Squire, on the contrary, is found with the unconscious 
Amoret 

From her faire eyes wiping the deawy wet, 

Which softly stild, and kissing them atweene (4.7.35). 


Quite unBelphoebe-like actions! Edmund may have expected his reader 
to catch this contrast between the conduct of the virgin huntress and that 
of her votary in dealing with an analogous situation. Even if the poet did 
not demand that after a dozen cantos the reader keep the details in mind, 
the general situation is still emphatic. Belphoebe is vigorous, and practi- 





Not but declare, that, if left to her own will, she would always prefer a single condition of 
life (Nichols, Progresses of Queen Elizabeth (London, 1823), 1, 22). 

“She still persisted in those vows of virginity which she had formerly made to Sir 
Thomas Pope at Hatfield” (ibid., p. 28). 

“T stay, for whither should Chastety fly for succour, but to the Queene of Chastety” 
(Speeches to the Queen at Sudeley, 1592, in Nichols, 111, 139). 

See also Dan S. Norton, “Queen Elizabeth’s ‘Brydale Day’,’’ Mod. Lang. Quart., v (1944), 
149-154. 

37 Mrs. Bennett calls the passage “voluptuous and suggestive’’ and the Squire’s action 
“fondling’’ (op. cit., p. 169). 
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cally helpful; the Squire lapses into a slothful sentimentality that simu- 
lates light love. He quite forgets both the precept and the example of the 
virgin huntress. 

This contrast in behavior hints at a cause for Belphoebe’s anger. Ac- 
cording to the narrative as it now stands, Timias has not met Amoret 
before he finds her in the power of the salvage, and he abandons her at 
once, never to see her again, when he hears Belphoebe speak. His love 
for the huntress continues without change. The word faith suggests some 
promise by the Squire. He has resolved never to forsake “‘so faire love” 
(3.5.47), and yet rather 


to dye for sorrow great, 
Then with dishonorable termes her to entreat (3.5.49). 


Love and resolve are both, however, unknown to the heavenly maid; she 
cannot be referring to them. In an earlier form of the poem did Timias 
vow to spend his life in the noble pursuits of the chase? Is such a vow 
implied in the poem as we have it? Whatever be intended, the Squire 
shows at the most not more than a momentary fancy for Amoret. This 
gives offence to Belphoebe of a sort that cannot depend on passionate 
jealousy, yet appears to her a serious breach of faith. This breach is not 
real, for as Timias explains, Belphoebe’s inference is incorrect: 


Ne any but your selfe, O dearest dred, 
Hath done this wrong, to wreake on worthlesse wight 
Your high displesure, through misdeeming bred: 
That when your pleasure is to deeme aright, 
Ye may redresse, and me restore to light (4.8.17). 


The reason for this “high displeasure” is, however, still left vague,** 
whether because Spenser’s workmanship failed or because he did not 
wish to explain. As a follower of Diana, Belphoebe has two concerns in 
life: chastity and hunting. Any offence to her must affect one of those 
interests. It appears that our poet chose to make his hero a seeming, 
though not an actual, sinner against the ideal of virginity. In his view of 
Elizabeth, Spenser agrees with the patriot who spoke of her as 


The Virgin Queene so famous through the world, 
The mighty Empresse of the maiden-ile, 

Whose predecessors have ore-runne great France, 
Whose powerfull hand doth still support the Dutch, 
And keepes the potent king of Spaine in awe.*® 


8 In this respect it is like Ralegh’s historical offence. See p. 624, above. 
39 Thomas Heywood, The Faire Maid of the West, Part 1, act 5. 
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VI. AN EXHORTATION TO THE QUEEN 


The story of Timias and Belphoebe in Book 4 is thought to have been 
composed or rewritten to adapt it to Ralegh “after the summer of 
1592;’4° at any rate, it was printed in 1596. The plain facts, however, 
make difficulty, because the poem says that the huntress received the 
Squire “againe to former fauours state” (4.8.17), though that was hardly 
true until 1597, when Sir Walter was again permitted to act as Captain 
of the Guard.’ The same difficulty is met in Colin Clout, published in 
1595. Of the Shepherd of the Ocean we read: 


His song was all a lamentable lay, 

Of great vnkindnesse, and of vsage hard, 

Of Cynthia the Ladie of the sea, 

Which from her presence faultlesse him debard. 

And euer and anon with singulfs rife, 

He cryed out, to make his vndersong 

Ah my loues queene, and goddesse of my life, 

Who shall me pittie, when thou doest me wrong? 
Then gan a gentle bonylasse to speake, 

That Marin hight, Right well he sure did plaine: 

That could great Cynthiaes sore displeasure breake, 

And moue to take him to her grace againe (164-175). 


In these lines the disgraced Sir Walter is very thinly disguised as a loving 
shepherd instead of as a melancholy Lancelot-Timias. He is, too, again in 
royal favor, serving Cynthia among her thousand shepherds, as the 
restored Timias hunted with Belphoebe in the wild woods. 

If Spenser is here anticipating the restoration of his friend, he is setting 
down hope rather than fact.** In the golden world of the artist, said Sir 
Philip Sidney, 


Bennett, op. cit., p. 170. The argument for date is valid in proportion to the certainty 
that Timias is Ralegh. 

“| In a letter to Cecil on November 13, 1595, Ralegh writes: “If I be thought unworthy 
to be imployed, or that because of my disgrace all men feare to adventure with me,—if it 
may not be otherwise,—I wishe sume other, of better sufficiency and grace, might under- 
take it, that the Queen loose not that which shee shall never fynde agayne” (Letters of 
Ralegh, 1, 110). He had already used the word disgrace, or disgraces, in letters to Cecil in 
July, 1592, and on August 25, 1594 (Letters, 11, 48, 98). 

42 T assume with Miss Koller (“Spenser and Ralegh,” ELH [1934], 1, 37 ff.) that lines 
164-171 refer to the eleventh book of The Ocean to Scinthia, not to the lost books. Otherwise 
it seems necessary to make lines 174-175 refer to Ralegh’s supposed loss of favor in 1589 
and subsequent restoration. But if the lost Cynthia was not a “lamentable lay,” one is 
thrust on toward saying that lines 164-171 represent a revision such as Miss Koller sug- 
gests, but that lines 174-175 were not revised. Or is such interpretation of the pastoral too 
literal? Or do the lines refer to unpublished and now unknown poetry? 

* Of a different situation in the poem Mrs. Bennett remarks that what Spenser “wrote 
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poetry ever sets virtue so out in her best colors, making Fortune her well-waiting 
handmaid, that one must needs be enamored of her. Well may you see Ulysses 
in a storm and in other hard plights, but they are but exercises of patience and 
magn: nimity, to make them shine the more in the near-following prosperity 
(The Defense of Poesie). 


In Edmund’s belief, the virtue of Ralegh entitled him to have like Ulysses 
the aid of Fortune and to arrive at prosperity. His story must end happily 
if his example is to incite men to follow virtue. 

But Spenser may have had a practical aim as well. He knew, and the 
well-read Queen Elizabeth doubtless knew, that by addressing to a mon- 
arch a work on justice one put oneself among the writers of books de 
regimine principum. Even apparent flattery was not mere flattery; to a 
ruler as shrewd as Elizabeth it could not be. Erasmus had made clear 
that to praise a monarch for a virtue was one way of exhorting him to 
attempt its attainment.“ In the same fashion, Spenser could feel that to 
represent Sir Walter or any other faithful servant as justly and properly 
restored to the place he merited was the best way of exhorting Cynthia 
to her duty .When Ralegh was not in favor, then, Spenser had good reason 
for representing him as so; it was the best a poet could do to assist a fallen 
friend. 


VII. THE STORY OF TIMIAS AND THE STRUCTURE OF 
THE FAERIE QUEENE, BOOK 4 


The Argument of Book 4, canto 7, runs as follows: 


Amoret rapt by greedie lust 
Belphoebe saves from dread, 

The Squire her loves, and being blam’d 
his dayes in dole doth lead. 


Yet the Squire, not Belphoebe, saves Amoret from Lust. The huntress 
merely slays the fleeing salvage. In some earlier version the whole rescue 
was perhaps her work;*® indeed it now appears as such in the next canto 
(4.8.21). The Squire’s heroic deed was perhaps inserted in a story for 
which the Argument now existing had already been written. Spenser then 





was a prophecy which did not happen to come true’”’ (0p. cit., p. 205). This can be said of 
various parts of the poem. But in the realm where the shows of things are subdued to the 
mind’s desire for a perfect world, the best can come true; good men may fall short in real 
life, but not in Baconian or Sidnean poetry. 

It is later said that in his “happie bliss” Timias did not fear envy nor change (6.5.12). 
Yet, as perhaps the story of Despetto, Decetto, and Defetto hints, Spenser knew that 
Ralegh had many enemies not likely to abandon their hostility. 

4 Allan H. Gilbert, “The Function of the Masques in Cynthia’s Revels,” PQ., xxu 
(1943), 213-214. Bennett, op. cit., 169-170. 
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forgot to modify the Argument. The Squire, however, seemingly appeared 
in the version for which the Argument was written. He did not rescue 
Amoret, as now, but he did love her; the scene in which he kisses the 
tears from her eyes is perhaps the remnant of such a version. According 
to the present story, however, he first sees Amoret when he attempts to 
rescue her from the monster. His love, if it be that, is at first sight. But 
it can hardly be called love; at least, when his faith is accused, he aban- 
dons Amoret completely, wholly forgetting her wounds, and concerned 
only to entreat the grace of Belphoebe. With what apology he was to 
beg that grace we are not told, since even in the final scene of reconcilia- 
tion he says only that the displeasure of the huntress was bred “through 
misdeeming” (4.8.17). According to any interpretation of the existing 
narrative, he must have explained that he did not love Amoret. The 
alternative seems to be an earlier version in which he attempted to show 
that his love for her did not deserve blame. 

While the Squire attempts to make his peace with Belphoebe, Amoret, 
almost dead from her hurts and wounds, is abandoned until Prince 
Arthur appears to aid her (4.8.19). That mighty warrior plays only the 
part of a leech. It seems probable that in an early version the physician’s 
task belonged to Belphoebe, skilled in the healing art, who would natu- 
rally have proceeded to it after saving her patient from greedy Lust. 
Amoret now remains in the story of Timias, then, solely as a cause for 
Belphoebe’s anger. One is justified in asking, at least, whether any other 
cause suited to the plot would not have done as well, whether Amoret 
herself is of any import. 

A further break, perhaps showing readjustment when the rescue of 
Amoret was given to Timias, occurs between the Third and Fourth 
Books. In the Third, canto 5, Timias when last mentioned is at the point 
of death with hopeless but unrevealed love, unsuspected by Belphoebe. 
When he appears in the Fourth Book, he is able to hunt “the Libbards 
and the Beares” (4.7.23) and to fight with the ‘‘accursed Carle” who is 
bearing off Amoret. After being rebuked by Belphoebe, he again wastes 
away physically, as the result of fasting induced by his sorrow, rather 
than as a direct result of his hopeless passion. 

Even the use of the name Timias is peculiar; it first appears without 
explanation, so that the reader is forced to infer who is meant (3.1.18); 
its bearer is identified as Arthur’s squire only when he continues his pur- 
suit of the “wicked foster’ (3.4.47); in the stanza telling of his victory 
(3.5.25), he is referred to as Timias and as the Squire. Yet in his rescue 
by Belphoebe, his love, his offence, and his reconciliation, he is either 
Boy or Squire, but not Timias. Perhaps “the name did not occur in the 
episode which Spenser may have been adapting”’ when he finished the 
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story of Timias and Belphoebe after Ralegh’s disgrace.“* He may have 
had on hand a story he could fit to Ralegh “‘with almost no revision” ;’ 
if so, apparently the hero was called only the “Squire.” If this condition 
means anything, it suggests that the story of Squire Timias originally 
had nothing to do with Ralegh, and that the name, from the Greek mean- 
ing valued (dear in the sense of high-priced only),** or honored, was not 
devised for Ralegh; if it were made for him, the accident of revision that 
kept it from the most important passages (3.5.29-55; 4.7.1-4.8.18) on 
Sir Walter is curious indeed.*® 

It is easy to believe that in constructing Book 4, Cantos 7 and 8, the 
poet hurriedly adapted verses prepared for a different purpose. If, as 
seems possible, Amoret was no longer of much significance, he did not 
take the trouble or did not have the time to find and shape new incidents. 
The old ones were easiest to use, though his process may also have been 
“hampered by the necessity of making use of materials on hand.’ The 
story of the ‘“‘misdeeming” of the Squire, not well adapted to the events 
in Book 3, has no essential relation to Timias’ further adventures as 
related in Book 6, Cantos 5, 6, and 8. The linking stanza (6.5.11) does not 
explain why he left the company of Belphoebe, and the huntress herself 
is no more mentioned. In proportion, then, as the Seventh Canto of Book 
4 is held to have been intruded for Ralegh’s sake, with rejection of other 
material, there is the less reason to find his biography symbolized in the 
earlier and later adventures of Timias. 

If the story was revised to enable Timias to take the part of Ralegh, 
though still acting in the manner of Lancelot, that revision evidently 
left much to be desired in the articulation of the narrative. Yet Spenser 
doubtless brought more poetic fury to the present story of the mis- 
deeming of Timias—to the cause of his friend if it be that—than he did 
to the earlier narrative. The imperfections we see are there, yet they are 
but slight marks left in the course of a process that, if we can trust the 
author’s artistic judgment, elevated the level of the whole. 


VIII. THE PRIMACY OF STORY 


Spenser undertook his great work with a variety of purposes. In the 
letter to Ralegh the moral intention ‘‘to fashion a gentleman or noble 
person in vertuous and gentle discipline,” stands first. It accounts for the 


Bennett, op. cit., pp. 170, 243-244. 47 Tbid., p. 279. 

* He is loved by Arthur and dear to him (1.7.37; 1.8.15; 4.7.43; 6.5.23). 

49 The name Timias occurs thrice in Book 6, where the story of the Squire is resumed 
and he is identified with the Squire of Belphoebe and with Arthur’s follower (6.5.11, 12, 23). 
The word Squire is, however, applied to him some twenty times. 

© Bennett, of. cit., p. 176. 
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set allegorical pieces, with knights as spectators rather than actors, such 
as the Red Cross Knight at the pageant of the Seven Deadly Sins. In the 
letter, as in the poem itself, there appears the further purpose of glorify- 
ing Queen Elizabeth. Scholars hold that the poet wished also to present 
various men and women of his age, not merely those identified by his 
contemporaries, as Mary Queen of Scots, but others, such as Lord Grey 
and Sir John Norris; yet that purpose is stated neither in the letter to 
Ralegh nor at the beginning of the poem itself. Indeed at the outset of 
The Faerie Queene, Spenser does not even follow Tasso in giving a stanza 
to his moral purpose, but appears only as the story-teller, who is to “sing 
of knights and ladies gentle deeds,” of “fierce warres and faithful loves.””™! 
He is the follower of Ariosto, who tells of 


Le donne, i cavallier, l’arme, gli amori 
Le cortesie, l’audaci impresse (1.1). 


Spenser’s method was that of the “poets historicall”; his teaching 
through an allegory that is “continued,” that exists through a narrative. 
The importance of this narrative part was apparent to Dante, preoccu- 
pied as he was with moral teaching: 

Est ergo subiectum totius operis, literaliter tantum accepti, status animarum 
post mortem simpliciter sumptus; nam de illo et circa illum totius operis versa- 
tur processus.” 


In the onward movement of the whole, Dante passes through Hell, Pur- 
gatory, and Paradise and sees the state of the souls there. Though the 
allegory rules the poem, it does not determine its progress. That depends 
on the steady advance from place to place, from sinner to sinner, for the 
journey, though a mere constructive element, has its dominating rights. 
Likewise for Spenser the allegorical devices that enwrap “good discipline” 
are made possible by the progress of the chivalric narrative. The stories 
of knights and ladies are the part of the work “‘delightful and pleasing to 
commune sence.’”’ Consequently there are passages that can be explained 
only because they fit those stories. 

This is probably true of most details that trouble cryptographers. The 
chariot of the Souldan is armed dreadfully with ‘‘hookes’’ (5.8.28), by 
which Spenser seems to mean scythes such as were attached to the axles 


51 It is true that Spenser said that these things would “moralize” his song. N.E.D. is 
obliged to give a special meaning for this passage: “To supply with a moral or subject for 
moralizing.”’ If a special sense is to be given, why not fall back on the derivation? The 
meaning would then be: Fierce wars and faithful loves shall give my song its quality or na- 
ture, determine its mores or character. A suggestion is perhaps furnished by Sir Thomas 
Overbury: “He makes some other quality moralize his affection” (An A morist). 

® Epistola 13.8, in Le Opere di Dante (Firenze, 1921), pp. 438-439. 
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of war chariots in antiqutiy. These normal appurtenances of a terrible 
chariot are made to signify the grappling hooks of the Spanish Armada 
or of Parma’s ships at Antwerp.® To complete the parallel, it is added that 
“the disproportion between the Spanish and English fleets, the plan of the 
English leaders to let the Armada sail up the Channel, while their own 
lighter and swifter ships hung upon its rear, avoiding the attempts of the 
Spaniards to grapple, are perhaps alluded to in” the description of the 
combat between Arthur and the Souldan. The parallel, however, turns 
the other way, for the “‘wing-footed”’ steeds of the Souldan were swifter 
than the horse of Arthur, and ere the knight could advance his ready 
spear his opponent “‘farre was gone and past.”’ It seems likely that there 
is no cryptography here but only the story of a knight unable to reach 
a mobile opponent and obliged to use a familiar chivalric device, the 
magic shield.* Similarly, an attempt has been made to equate Grantorto, 
with his “cote of iron plate” and his poleaxe ‘‘Whose steale was yron- 
studded, but not long” (5.12.14), to the galloglass of the View of the Pres- 
ent State of Ireland who used a “long brode axe” and wore a “shirt of 
mayle.”55 Spenser knew the difference between mail and plate; indeed in 
treating the galloglass he speaks of the corselet in contrast to the coat of 
mail. The cryptography will not fit; Grantorto is in the details of his 
equipment merely a well-armed giant of romance, though he is also the 
allegory of Great Wrong. 

Even with characters of whose historical meaning we are sure, the 
details cannot be pressed. Belgé with her seventeen sons evidently repre- 
sents the Low Countries with their seventeen provinces, and Geryoneo 
is the power of Spain. Yet the final combat is that of a knight of romance 
with a giant who has “three doble hands thrice multiplyde”’ (5.11.6). 
Arthur, unlike the English army in the Netherlands, fully delivers Belgé 
from her enemy. It may be held that so Spenser wished the event to be. 
It may also be said that such heroes as Arthur seldom fight in vain. Such 
contradiction of fact is not infrequent. Of Squire Timias when in disgrace 
with his lady, we are told: 


His wonted warlike weapons all he broke, 
And threw away, with vow to use no more, 
Ne thenceforth ever strike in battel stroke, 
Ne ever word to speake to woman more; 


5 Alfred B. Gough, The Faerie Queene, Book 5 (Oxford, 1918), pp. 259, 264 (note on 
5.8.28). Cf. also the interpretation of Belphoebe’s ruby p, 631 above. 

54 In Orlando Furioso 8.5-11 a knight fights mobile adversaries whom he cannot reach 
and escapes by unveiling a magic shield. This incident, much adapted by Spenser, escaped 
both Dodge and myself; see PMLA, xi (1897), 151-204; xxxrv (1919), 231. 

5% Works of Spenser, Globe edition (London, 1907), p. 640. 

5% Dekker in The Whore of Babylon, p. 219, makes them seventeen daughters. 
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But in that wildernesse, of men forlore, 

And of the wicked world forgotten quight, 

His hard mishap in dolor to deplore, 

And wast his wretched daies in woefull plight (4.7.38). 


A biographer comments that Ralegh was very far from such conduct; “‘he 
had, in the interval, explored Guiana, and had struck a vital blow at 
Spain in its pride.” 

It has been suggested that the poet deliberately changed some of the 
historical events he represented in order to protect himself from punish- 
ment.** But such a procedure would go far toward ruining the parallelism 
of poem and fact. It rather appears that the changes are the result of con- 
tinuing the story of adventure in its norma] course, even though it ceases 
to fit history. It is then in accord with the nature of The Faerie Queene 
that readers alert for allegory must say: ‘“‘We trace with keenest interest 
the allegory only to find the story slipping from us and becoming once 
more part of the faerie romance.’’®® This must especially be true of the 
parts so obscure that the zeal of modern students has reached no agree- 
ment; indeed, how many of their identifications are without a dissenting 
voice? Certainty is possible only if the poet has furnished the key to the 
cryptogram.® Only then can we know “who was meant by the Ginger- 
bread-woman, who by the hobby-horse man, who by the Costard- 
monger,” and can affirm “what Mirror of Magistrates is meant by the 
Justice, what great Lady by the Pigge-woman, what conceal’d States- 
man by the Seller of Mouse-trappes, and so of the rest.’”? But he who 
follows the faerie romance, and lets history rise or fall when it will, can 
read with the pleasure that the author intended. 


87 Edward Edwards, The Life of Sir Walter Ralegh (London, 1868), 1, 140. 

58 R. W. Church, Spenser (London, 1888), pp. 169-170. 

5 Kathrine Koller, “Spenser and Ralegh,”” ELH, 1 (1934), 48. Upton writes on the com- 
bat of Arthur with the Souldan: “I believe . . . that in this whole episode he keeps his eye 
(as far forth as his fairy tale will permit) on this remarkable victory over this falsely called 
Invincible Armada” (Variorum ed., on 5.8.30-45). Gough omits the parenthesis from his 
note based on Upton. 

* Benedetto Croce writes: 

“T thus defined allegory (and I believe that I was the first to do so) as a practical art, a 
form of writing (for writing is practical), a cryptography, if the term can be applied to 
the use of images spoken or figured, instead of letters and numerals; and from this definition 
I obtained the laws of allegory and explained why, where the express declaration or the 
authentic interpretation of their authors are wanting, where a solidly established crypto- 
graphic system with the keys appertaining to it are not available, the task of deciphering 
allegories is altogether desperate, perpetually conjectural, and capable at the most of laying 
claim to a greater or less degree of probability’ (“On the Nature of Allegory,” trans. by 
Douglas Ainslie, The Criterion, 11 (1924-25), 405-412. 

See also Croce, The Poetry of Dante (New York, 1922), p. 7. 
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Yet no one need say that the poem would have been the better with- 
out Spenser’s interest in the political life of his time, even though he 
sometimes may have allowed himself to enter into cryptography. Gabrie| 
Harvey deserves our gratitude for objecting to the early Faerie Queene, 
if it was above all concerned with the loves and duels of imaginary 
knights.“ Such poetry reached its apogee in Orlando Furioso. Tasso found 
that he could no longer construct a great poem from that material, but 
must use a strong infusion of history. So Spenser saw that he could not 
overgo Ariosto merely by copying his tales of ‘fabled knights in battles 
feigned.” For part of his new material he turned to his own age, fitting 
‘antique praises unto present persons.” If Timias is for a time Ralegh, 
the poem is probably the better for Spenser’s warm desire that justice 
should be done his friend. His adaptations to give Sir Walter’s career—if 
such they are—may be held to illustrate a contradiction frequent in art, 
by which a seemingly unpoetic procedure produces poetry. Though the 
moral allegory must be put first among Spenser’s additions to what he 
found in Orlando Furioso, the political additions also contribute to the 
greatness of the poem. 

Yet both these kinds of material are extraneous, in that they are not 
and cannot be fully assimilated with the poem of chivalry. That is a 
type in which plot comes first, dominating the other features with lively 
and continuous action. In The Faerie Queene much of this dominance yet 
remains. At least the chivalrous action is the continuous and permanent 
part of the poem. Even if for a time it seems wholly interrupted by al- 
legory, it is always ready to be resumed when a moral or political passage 
is at an end. The story of fairyland can indeed be enjoyed by those who 
neglect the political import of the poem. As Hazlitt said, people ‘are 
afraid of the allegory, as if they thought it would bite them. . ... This 
is very idle. If they do not meddle with the allegory, the allegory will not 
meddle with them.’ The chivalric narrative is the prime clue to the 
mysteries of the poem. Though doubtless some stanzas clear to Spenser’s 
early readers are not so to us, and we should be the better for understand- 
ing them, we still need not hesitate to observe the precept: “‘Sollicit not 
thy thought with matters hid.” And in truth we can for the most part be 
confident that whatever puzzles cryptographers is to be explained as 


* Gabriel Harvey, Works (Huth library, 1884), 1, 95. 

* Lectures on the English Poets, Lecture 11, in Complete Works, ed. Howe (London, 1930), 
5.38. Hazlitt’s further assertion that if we do not mind the allegory “at all, the whole is as 
plain as a pike-staff” was not comprehended by Dean Church (Spenser, pp. 166-170), 
whose method was to accept the commentators and then to complain because “the real,” 
as presented by them, “turns aside out of its actual path of fact.”” The Dean’s book is still 
influential. 
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romance of chivalry rather than as history. In so far as Spenser is a fol- 
lower of Ariosto, the critic of The Faerie Queene must not forget that 
romantic action is the life of the poem. Though Timias may be Sir Walter 
Ralegh for many verses or for few or for none at all, he is continuously 
akin to Lancelot, a hero of chivalrous romance. 

ALLAN H. GILBERT 


Duke University 
















XXXV 
A HISTORY OF FAIRFAX CRITICISM 


DWARD FAIRFAX, Elizabethan poet and translator, is most 
famous for his version of Tasso’s Gerusalemme Liberata. Opinions of 
this book have varied so greatly that Fairfax critics alone afford an in- 
teresting cross-section of English taste. We may see the author admired 
by his contemporaries for his Italianate richness of description, praised 
by the seventeenth century for his smoothness and heroics, neglected by 
the eighteenth for his lack of elegance and rime (i.e., of couplets), revived 
by the romantics for his touching passages of emotion, and left on the 
shelf today because, perhaps, we have other things to think about. 

The first edition of Fairfax’s translation’ bore no preface to commend 
it. The earliest indication of its popularity appears in Englands Parnas- 
sus: or the choysest flowers of our moderne poets, with their poetical compari- 
sons.” The book is a collection of purple patches from the most approved 
authors between the time of Wyatt and the turn of the century, and as a 
document of Elizabethan preference, is extremely valuable. The name of 
“Ed. Fairfax, translator,” appears frequently; and the choice of quota- 
tions shows that Fairfax had been sympathetically read and digested.’ 
It is significant that Godfey of Bulloigne was published in the same year 
as the anthology, surely not many months before. That it should be so 
well represented in such a collection shows the swiftness of its appeal.‘ 

Although the poet was obviously read during the early seventeenth 
century, the next public notice of him comes nineteen years later, and 
seems at first condemnatory. Ben Jonson in his dialogue with Drum- 
mond! is reported to have said: “that Silvesters translation of Du Bartas 


1 Godfrey of Bulloigne or the Recoverie of Jerusalem (London, 1600). 

2 London; 1600. Compiled by Robert Allot. 

§ There are descriptions under the headings: Angels, Ambition, Beautie, Courage, Dread, 
Earth, Fame, Fate, Fear, etc., through all the five hundred pages. 

4 By mathematical analysis we may get an idea of Fairfax’s place in the poetry of his 
day. He is quoted fifty times. Spenser, the most popular, is quoted four hundred and fifty 
times. Drayton runs second with nearly three hundred, Daniel third with one hundred and 
eighty. Warner and J. Higgins (Mirrour for Magistrates) are high bidders. After these the 
numbers drop; there are few other men better represented than Fairfax, and among those 
that he equals or excels are Wyatt, Surrey, Sackville, Gascoigne, Sydney, Kyd, Greene, 
Peele, Marlowe, Chapman, Shakespeare, Dekker, Davies, Ben Jonson. Of the translators, 
only one, S. I. Harington, is given more space than Fairfax, and it is to be remembered 
that Harington had translated Orlando Furioso in a vigorous style some nine years before, 
and was by 1600 very well known. It may be concluded that Fairfax became an established 
poet soon after the publication of his Godfrey. In passing we may note that (judging from 
Allot’s selection) it was for the aureate passages, in which he freely decorated his original, 
that Fairfax was chiefly admired. 

5 Ben Jonson Works, Ed. by C. H. Herford and Percy Simpson (Oxford, 1925), 1, 132-133. 
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was not well done, .. . nor that of Fairfax his.’”” We must remember the 
occasion of these dialogues. Ben Jonson had just finished walking to Scot- 
land, and we may assume from the opening tone of his conversation that 
he was even more than customarily in the railing mood.* We can also re- 
call that Jonson, motivated, no doubt, by the accuracy of his scholarship, 
never cared for any:translation but his own.? We may therefore assume 
that Jonson’s judgement of Fairfax was not necessarily that held by the 
rest of his England. 

There is, indeed, no lack of refutations. Perhaps the first is that in the 
British Museum Addit. MS 11743, ff. 25 and 26. Here we have a frag- 
ment from a commonplace book belonging to the early seventeenth cen- 
tury. Its first owner, though nameless, was evidently a man of taste. He 
has copied in a small Italianate hand some pieces of poetry that appealed 
to him. Among quotations from Spenser and from some unspecified 
Italian (style of Marino) the writer copies from Fairfax the description of 
Gabriel descending from heaven:* Then, after quoting various other 
passages, he says: 

“The 12 book, the death of Clorinda, most admirable.’’® Since this 


6 He “said he has written a discourse of Poesie both against Campion and Daniel.” He 
condemned the stanza form (Godfrey of Bulloigne is written in ottava rime). “Sidney,” he 
said, “did not keep a Decorum . . . Spencers stanzaes pleased him not, nor his matter, . . . 
Samuel Daniel was a good honest Man, had no children, bot no poet, . . . translations of 
Homer and Virgill in Long Alexandrines were but Prose, . . . John Harringtones Ariosto, 
under all translations, was the worst . . . Done, for not keeping of accent deserved hanging 
... Shakesperr wanted Arte. ... He thought not Bartas a Poet but a Verser,... He 
cursed petrarch,”’ etc. 

7 In the same conversation we are told: “He read his translation of that Ode of Horace, 
Beatus ille qui procul negotiis, etc., and admired it.’’ His version begins: 

Happie is he, that from all Businesse cleere, 
As the old race of Mankind were, 

With his owne Oxen tills his Sires left Lands, 
And is not in the Usurers bands. 


Many may have read this translation with pleasure, but perhaps few have admired it so 
greatly as Jonson. 
8 Godfrey, 1, 14: 
Of silver wings he tooke a shining paire, 
Fringed with gold, unwearied, nimble, swift; 
With these he parts the windes, the clouds, the aire, 
And over seas and earth himselfe doth lift: 
Thus clad he cut the spheares and circles faire, 
And the pure skies with sacred feathers clift. 
On Libanon at first his foot he set, 
And shooke his wings, with roarie May-dewes wet. 
® The most striking stanza of Clorinda’s death is this one, in which Fairfax, slightly 
adorning the Italian, shows an amazing richness of image, without wholly passing from 
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manuscript was preserved in a volume with relics of the Fairfax family, 
it is probably by some person of quality intimate with them. But to 
whomever it is due, it gives evidence that Fairfax was read and admired. 

The second edition of Godfrey in 1624'° is in itself an approval of the 
poem; the dedication by John Bill the printer is more specifically one. It 
is inscribed, ‘“‘To the most illustrious and most excellent Prince, Charles, 
Prince of Wales, . . . etc.,” and testifies that the prince himself had highly 
commended the poem." 

Only the good will of King James and of Charles could have inspired 
this dedication, or have called forth, surely from Fairfax, the lovely 
verses preceding it: 

The Genius of Godfrey to Prince Charles, 
Nymphes of Caledon, happy are your bowres, etc. 


This brings to mind what Brian Fairfax in his letter to Atterbury, 1705, 
was to say of the poem: “‘King James valued it above all other English 
Poetry, and King Charles, in the time of his confinement used to divert 
himself by reading it.” 

In 1675 Edward Phillips, in his Theatrum Poetarum, or a compleat Col- 
lection of the Poets,* gives a good if not enthusiastic account of Fairfax, 
saying: 

Edmund Fairfax, one of the most Judicious, Elegant, and haply in his time most 
approved, of English Translators, both for his choice of so worthily extolled a 
Heroic Poet as Torquato Tasso; as for the exactness of his Version, in which he is 





naturalness of emotion. In other places his sensuousness sometimes becomes oppressive; 
here it is still directed by poetic taste: 
As violets blew mongst lillies pure men throw, 
So palenes midst her native white begunne. 
Her lookes to heav’n she cast, their eies I trow 
Downeward for pitie bent both heav’n and sunne, 
Her naked hand she gave the knight, in show 
Of love and peace, her speech (alas) was donne, 
And thus the virgin fell on endlesse sleepe. 
Love, beautie, vertue, for your darling weepe. 
(Godfrey, x11, 69) 


The last line is a typical Fairfax addition; there is no suggestion of it in Tasso. 

1° London, 1624. 

il “Sir, The command of his Maiestie, seconded by your Highnesse, hath caused mee to 
renew the impression of this booke. The former edition had the honour to be dedicated to 
the late Queene Elizabeth, of famous memorie, as appeareth by a worthy Elogie, here pre- 
served. I could not leave this second birth of so excellent an Author, without a living Pa- 
tron; and none could be found fitter than your Princetly self, who as you have highly com- 
mended it, so it is to be presumed, you will take it into your safe and Princely protection.” 

32 See note 20 infra. % London, 1675. 
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judged by some to have approved himself no less a Poet than in what he hath 
written of his own Genius. 


In 1687 a third edition of Godfey of Bulloigne appeared.‘ A preface to 
the reader by Roger L’Estrange™ concurs in the general praise of Fairfax: 
“This Translation (over and above the Dignity of the Subject, and the 
Excellency of the Morals) is one of the most correct Pieces, perhaps, for 
the Turn of the Verse; The apt and Harmonious Disposition of the 
Words, and the strength of Thought, that we have any where extant of 
this Kind, in the English Tongue. I speak this after great Judges, and 
without assuming to my single self the Honour of doing Right to the 
Composition.” The same edition contains complimentary verses of con- 
siderable interest: 


Long this stupendous Work has lain obscur’d, 
From gloomy Times a long Eclipse endur’d; 

But now it rises like a Cloudless Sun, 

And brings as great a Tide of Glory on. 

Hail, heav’nly Poem! while these strains we hear, 
The Soul does mount into the Ravish’d Ear, 
We feel no Anguish, and we lose our Care! 

So wondrous are the Actions here enroll’d! 

And in such high, Harmonious Numbers told! 
See here, you dull Translators, look with shame 
Upon this stately Monument of Fame, 

And, to amaze you more, reflect how long 

It is, since first ’twas taught the English Tongue, 
In what a dark Age it was brought to light ;* 
Dark? No, our Age is dark, and that was bright. 
Of all those Versions which now brightest shine, 
Most (Fairfax) are but Foils to set off thine: 
Ev’n Horace can’t of too much Justice boast, 
His unaffected, easie Style is lost; 

And Ogilby’s, the Lumber of the stall; 

But thy Translation does atone for all. 


’Tis true, some few exploded Words we find, 
To which we’ve Obligation to be kind; 
For, if the Truth is scann’d, we must allow 
They’re better than the New admitted now: 
Our language is at best, and it will fail 


4 London, 1687. 

1 Sir Roger L’Estrange, a noted Tory pamphleteer, and it would appear from his Civil 
War record, a man of passionate energy. Clarendon credited him with “a good wit and a 
fancy very luxuriant.”’ He was licencer of books at his time, and it is probably through his 
activity that the Godfrey was reprinted. He evidently admired the poem. 
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As th’ Inundation of French Words prevail. 
Let Waller be our standard, all beyond, 
Tho spoke at Court, is Foppery and fond. 


Discount the fact that this is an advertisement, allow that it was paid for, 
still much of approval remains. And there is the valuable hint that both 
Fairfax and Waller were admired for some quality which they held in 
common, a quality that appealed strongly to the seventeenth century." 

Indeed, one of the greatest seventeenth-century tributes to Fairfax is 
the style of Waller, who frequently observed that he owed the sweetness 
of his versification to his study of the Godfrey. Since Waller was recog- 
nized from his own time to that of Johnson as the great reformer of 
English versification, his commendation of Fairfax is not to be slighted. 
A comparison of the style of Fairfax with that of Waller is a long task, 
and not a part of the present subject, but it would reveal well enough 
those qualities in the Elizabethan which appealed to Waller and doubt- 
less to others of his age. They are normal poetic diction, smooth well- 
vowelled lines, heroic couplets (closing the stanzas) in which appear all 
the seventeenth-century devices of balance, standard epithets, classical! 
allusions, and massed synonyms.'® 

Although Waller’s poems themselves testify to his study of Fairfax, 
there is no critical mention of it until 1700, when Dryden, in his well 


16 The poem is by Robert Gould (d. 1709?) the author of Love Given Over, The Corruption 
of the Times by Money, and other satires, along with a tragedy, The Rival Sisters, or the 
Violence of Love. 

17 This 1687 Edition was reprinted in 1726, with a few changes. The reprint contains no 
new tributes to Fairfax. 

18 Though the debt of Waller to Fairfax cannot be treated here, it may be illustrated by 
two (of many possible) passages in which Waller imitates Fairfax. Here is the first, from 
Instructions to a Painter, ff. 159-160 with its epithet phrase and careful balance: 

He feels no Wound, but in his troubled Thought; 
Before for Honour, now Revenge, he fought. 


This is from Godfrey, v1, 70: 
For in the secret of her troubled thought, 
A doubtful combat, love and honour fought. 


The other qualities mentioned above are illustrated in this passage, also for the /mstructions 
to a Painter, \l. 209-210: 

Fierce, Goodly, Young, Mars he resembles, when 

Jove send him down to scourge perfidious Men, 


which derives from the Godfrey, v, 44: 
Was none so stout, so fierce, so faire, so yong, 
God Mars he seemed descending from his spheare, 
Or one whose lookes could make great Mars to feare, 
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known passage from the Preface to the Fables,'* writes: ‘‘ Milton has ac- 
knowledg’d to me, that Spenser was his Original; and many besides my- 
self have heard our famous Waller own, that he deriv’d the Harmony of 
his Numbers from the Godfey of Bulloigne, which has turned into English 
by Mr. Fairfax.” And as a sample of seventeenth-century opinion we may 
recall that in the same passage so great a critic as Dryden writes of 
Spenser and Fairfax in terms of equality. “For Spenser and Fairfax both 
flourish’d in the Reign of Queen Elizabeth; Great Masters in our Lan- 
guage; and who saw much farther into the Beauties of our Numbers, 
than those who immediately followed them.” 

The editor of the 1711 Waller,”° in speaking of that poet, goes Dryden 
one better: “‘Fairfax is said to have given him the first Taste of Numbers, 
and indeed in his version of the Gierusalemme there’s much more Musick 
than in the Fairy Queen.” 

But with the eighteenth century we come to an age when the tech- 
nique of meter had been so improved (as critics said) and when the 
language had been so refined, that Elizabethan poetry was commonly 
thought crude and barbarous. Then Fairfax, with others, waned in 
popularity. Brian Fairfax in his letter to Atterbury, 1705, states the 
situation. The Godfrey, he declares, is “‘a book highly commended by the 
best judges and witts of that age, and allowed by the criticks of this.’ 

It is true that in 1737, with the Muses Library of Mrs. Cooper we reach 
the peak of Fairfax praise,” but it must be observed that she is attempt- 


19 John Dryden, Fables Ancient and Modern (London, 1700). 

20 London, 1711. It is interesting to note that the anonymous life from which the above 
is quoted has been generally attributed to Francis Atterbury. This may explain his request- 
ing in 1705 from Brian Fairfax information about the poet. 

21 British Museum, Addit. MSS, 5144, ff. 92-98, the autograph letter. Published in the 
Atterbury Correspondence, edited by J. Nichols (London, 1783). This account is one of the 
few sources for a biography of Fairfax. Since it was sent to Atterbury at his request, we 
may assume that he had an admiration for Fairfax. His copy of the Godfrey (1600 edition), 
with autograph notes is preserved in the Library of Christ Church, Oxford. 

#2 In the first volume of her proposed series, The Muses Library etc. being selections from 
the English poets “from the Saxons to the Reign of King Charles IT,” she includes passages 
from the Tasso, with one of the previously unpublished eclogues, and a biography and criti- 
cism of Fairfax. It is to be remembered that in her excellent critical remarks both here and 
elsewhere she probably speaks for her friend, the scholar, William Oldys. 

Her account runs: “Edward Fairfax, Esq., a Gentleman of so much Merit, that he emi- 
nently deserves to be ranked among the First of our English Writers; yet has He hitherto 
been treated with so much Neglect, to say no Worse, That no one Author has afforded us 
a tolerable Sketch of his life; or given Themselves the Trouble to make the slightest Enquir- 
ing after Him. Philips so far overlooks him, that he was forc’d to crowd him into his 
Supplement [acknowledged in Mrs. Cooper’s preface to be an error, Sackville being the 
crowded poet] and his Transcriber Winstanly, does, in a Manner, the same, by postponing 
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ing to justify the poet to a generation wich has ignored him. It is in a 
spirit of righteous indignation that she writes, closing her eulogy with the 
assertion that no one would be justified in attempting the Tasso anew, so 
long as the translation of Fairfax can be read. 

Just one year later there appeared in print “Select Translations from 
Tasso,” by Mrs. Elizabeth Rowe, an interesting experiment in the 
couplet form ;* and in the same year Books I-111, translated into English 
couplets by Henry Brooke;* and Book I only, translated by Thomas 
Hooke.* The outbreak of translations in this year demonstrates that a 





him till after the Earl of Rochester. Sir Thomas Pope Blunt makes no mention of him at all: 
and Mr. Jacob informs us that he wrote in the Reign of King Charles the First; tho’ He 
dedicates his Translation of Tasso to Queen Elizabeth; Indeed all that name him, do him 
the Justice to allow he was an accomplished Genius; but then ’tis in so cool, and careless a 
Manner, as plainly indicates they were very little acquainted with the Merit they prais’d 
. ..’Twas impossible for the great Mr. Dryden to be so insensible and, accordingly we find 
him introducing Spencer, and Fairfax, almost on the Level, as the leading Authors of their 
Times; nay tacitly yielding the Palm in Point of Musick to the last; by asserting, That 
Waller confessed He ow’d the Harmony of his Numbers to the Godfrey of Bulloign, of Fair 
fax. . . . In Fact, this Gentleman is the only Writer down to D’Avenant that needs no Apol- 
ogy to be made for him on Account of the Age he lived in, . . . . His Diction being, generally 
speaking, so pure, so elegant, and full of Graces, and the Turn of his Lines so perfectly 
Melodious, That I hardly believe the Original Italian, has greatly the Advantage in either; 
Nor could any Author, in my opinion, be justified for attempting Tasso, anew, as long as 
as his Translation can be read.” 
23 London, 1738. Mrs. Rowe renders the beginning of Book tv: 

“But while to bring about their great Intent, 

The Christian Army all their Vigour bent; 

The potent enemy of Human-kind, 

Revolv’d thir happy Progress in his Mind;” etc. 


The equivalent Fairfax passage is: 
“While thus their worke went on with luckie speed, 
And reared rammes their horned fronts advance, 
The ancient foe to man, and mortal seed, 
His wannish eies upon them bent askance. 


24 London, 1738. Brooke’s translations are smooth, but inaccurate, his nature descriptions 
are luscious formality. Here is an example from Book 11, Stanza 1: 
“The eastern Breeze, fresh Harbinger of Dawn, 
Sprung from the Surge, and whisper’d o’er the Lawn, 
Aurora wak’d, suffused with early Dew, 
And round her Form her purpling Vesture threw, 
Her orient Locks increasing Glory shed, 
And Eden’s Rose adorned her radiant Head. 


*6 London, 1738. Hooke’s attempt is rather turgid: 


“O Heavenly Muse! for not of Pindus thou, 
Nor deck’d with fading Bays thy hallow’d Brow, 
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new and less Elizabethan rendering was generally desired. In 1748 came 
another attempt, this time of the sixteenth book, by Layng, also in 
couplets. The re-edition of Fairfax’s translation in 1749, it is true, proves 
that there was still some hope of selling him. But it proves as well how 
far he had fallen from his station as model versifier, when a mere editor 
thought he could improve upon him. The preface bestows no praise on 
the author, and at the end observes, “that, in the present Edition, some 
few Alterations have been made in such Stanzas, as seemed necessarily to 
require them: but, it is hoped, as this Liberty hath been used with Cau- 
tion, that the Reader will find no just Cause of Complaint.”” That some 
readers did not, Joseph Warton demonstrates in a note to his Virgil: 
“See the sixteenth book of Godfrey of Bulloign, as it is admirably trans- 
lated by Mr. Fairfax: particularly page 356 of the last edition, printed 
correctly with some judicious emendations in the year 1749.”’ But that 
the changes were later deplored, Douce has indicated by a MS note in the 
front of his 1749 Godfey:?’ ‘“‘The ‘caution’ which is mentioned at the end 
of the editor’s preface might as well have been omitted altogether; for no 
possible good can come of altering an author’s text. This edition may 
have its use for the Index.’’** 

In 1761, again contrary to the prediction of Mrs. Cooper, a new and 
now complete translation of Tasso was published, in Dublin, under the 
title: “The Delivery of Jerusalem, by Tasso, translated into English 
blank verse by Philip Doyne, esq.” In a long introductory essay, Doyne 
justifies himself, giving Fairfax’s Godfrey some praise, “making allow- 
ances for the time in which it was wrote,” yet accusing him of the ‘‘most 
gross and unaccountable mistakes, in regard to the meaning of his au- 
thor.” He appends a formidable list of these errors, many of which, it is 
true, are examples of wandering if not of misinterpretation; but Doyne, 
though perhaps able to emend the sense, was in no position to make a 
decent translation, having no ear for the harmony or goodness of verse. 
What few beauties appear in his version are stolen from Fairfax, of whom 
he admits in the preface having “borrowed a line . . . when I despaired of 
equalling his version.” 








Nor in Aonia’s Hill art wont to rove, 

But sit’st enthron’d amid the Quires above, 
Where round thy Head a circling Glory plays 
Of Stars effulgent with immortal Rays, 

Thou did my Breast celestial Warmth receive! 
Thou tune my Numbers!’’ etc. 


6 The Works of Virgil, ed. by Joseph Warton (London, 1753), 11, 60. 


27 In the Bodleian, Douce TT 65. 
28 Such unwarrantable alterations are common; 11, 96, (8) and rv, 4, (8) are examples. 
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Finally, in 1763, just twenty-six years after Mrs. Cooper had written, 
John Hoole, learning from the previous couplet attempts how far the 
stanzas of Fairfax could be surpassed, published his complete work, the 
eighteenth-century Tasso,?® the standard for many years. There is a 
dedication to the Queen, which, though signed by Hoole, betrays the 
hand of Johnson. And in his preface Hoole assures the world that his 
labor has the approval of that master. What Hoole says of Fairfax will 
show how far the Godfrey had fallen from its seventeenth-century peak of 
acclaim: “ . . . the only compleat translation is that of Fairfax,*® which is 
in stanzas that cannot be read with pleasure by the generality of those 
who have a taste for English poetry: of which no other proof is necessary 
than that it appears scarce to have been read at all.* It is not only un- 
pleasing, but irksome, in such a degree as to surmount curiosity; and 
more than counterbalance all the beauty of expression, and sentiment 
which is to be found in that work.” Yet Hoole has the modesty to add, 
“T do not flatter myself that I have excelled Fairfax, except in my meas- 
ure and versification, and even of these the principal recommendation is, 
that they are more modern, and better adapted to the ear of all readers of 
English poetry, except the very few who have acquired a taste for the 
phrases and cadences of those times, when our verse, if not our language, 
was in its rudiments.’ Hoole does not understand Fairfax, neither does 
he pretend to. Whatever we in a different age may say of his dullness, 
we must at least admit that the concluding remarks show more breadth 
of view than the romantics who condemned him could muster. 

The age of Johnson was not without its approbation of Fairfax; but the 
terms of praise generally reflect the current belief that he wrote at a time 
when our language and prosody were “in their nonnage.” Hume, in his 
History of England saysas much as the spirit of the age would allow him. 
It is notable that this praise of Fairfax comes from one who disliked 
Spenser: ‘Fairfax has translated Tasso with an elegance and ease, and at 
the same time with an exactness which for that age are surprising.” 

Both Thomas and Joseph Warton mention Fairfax with regard;* 


29 London, 1763. % This is overlooking the work of Doyne. 

‘| Hoole apparently neglects the fact that there had been at least five editions of the 
Godfrey, one only shortly before his writing. 

* In the first edition these remarks do not appear, Fairfax being there wholly ignored. 
This quotation is from the third edition of 1767. 

3 Joseph Warton, in an Essay on the Writings and Genius of Pope, 1782 edition. Vol. 1, 
p. 422, etc. Warton seems from his edition of Milton’s minor poems to have known Fairfax 
well. Most of the notes for this edition derive from Thomas Warton. They show knowledge 
and respect for the Godfrey. And Joseph Warton, in his edition of Pope, rv, 205, apparently 
placed Fairfax beside Shakespeare: “The taste and knowledge of Charles I in the fine arts 
are universally acknowledged; and his fondness for Shakespeare and Fairfax’s Tasso shows 
his judgement in Poetry.” 
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on the whole, however it is a dark time for him. And Johnson, the wisest 
critic of the day, was able to predict that after Mr. Hoole’s translation, 
the version of Fairfax would ‘“‘perhaps not soon be reprinted.’ As before 
with Mrs. Cooper, prophecy was to prove dangerous. Although Hoole’s 
translation ran through twelve editions before 1821, and held the shelf 
for over fifty years, the insipidity of the work (for all its mature metrics) 
could not remain hidden; and even from its printing the forces of com- 
ing romanticism were at work to condemn it. Thus the year 1817 was to 
see two re-editions of Fairfax. 

But in following the argument we have lost our chronology. Let us go 
back to the year 1749 to find an altogether different sort of Fairfax 
criticism. We have seen what the true classicists felt. The precursers of 
romanticism, as in most matters of taste, opposed them. Collins, who out- 
stepped his age in many ways, was the first to praise Fairfax not as a link 
in the growth of style, not as a man who wrote smoothly considering the 
time at which he lived, not as a literal translator, but as a “‘poet,”’ as one 
who moved and inspired. In An Ode on the Popular Superstitions of the 
Highlands of Scotland®* he renders to a poet a poet’s praise. 

We may assume that from the time of Collins there was a slowly grow- 
ing demand for Fairfax. By the time of Lamb it had assumed a definite 
form. In a letter to S. T. Coleridge, begun Sunday, February 5, 1797, 
Lamb says:*” 

Fairfax I have been in quest of a long time. Johnson in his life of Waller gives a 


% In his Life of Waller, Lives of the Poets. 

% Written about 1749, and first printed with interpolations by the editor in the Transac- 
tions of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, 1 (1768), 63. In his letters Collins has announced 
the intention of writing to the editor of the 1749 Godfrey, but such a communication has 
not been found. 

ed In scenes like these, which daring to depart 

From sober truth, are still to nature true, 

And call forth fresh delight to Fancy’s view, 

Th’ heroic Muse employ’d her Tasso’s art. 

How have I trembled, when at Tancred’s stroke 

Its gushing blood the gaping cypress pour’d! 

When each live plant with mortal accents spoke, 
And the wild blast up-heav’d the vanish’d sword! 
How have I sat when pip’d the pensive wind, 

To hear his harp by British FArRFAX strung: 
Prevailing poet! whose undoubting mind 

Believ’d the magic wonders which he sung! 

Hence at each sound imagination glows! 

Hence at each picture vivid life starts here! 

Hence his warm lay with softest sweetness flows, 
Melting it flows, pure, murmuring, strong, and clear, 
And fills th’ impassion’d heart, and wins the harmonious ear. 

3? The Letters of Charles and Mary Lamb, edited by E. V. Lucas (London, 1935), No. 22. 
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most delicious specimen of him, and adds in the true manner of that delicate 
critic, as well as amiable man, “it may be presumed that this old version wil! 
not be much read after the elegant translation of my friend Mr. Hoole.’’* I en- 
deavour’d—I wished to gain some idea of Tasso from Mr. Hoole, the great 
boast and ornament of the India House, but soon desisted. I found him more 
vapid than smallest small beer sun-vinagered. 


Lamb could not wait a generation for the new editions of Fairfax, and 
perhaps he was unable to foresee their publication. At any rate, Apri! 
15 the same year finds him writing again to Coleridge: “By the way, | 
have lit upon Fairfax’s Godfey of Bullen for half a crown. Rejoice with 
me.”’ Let us hope this edition was not the revised one of 1749. 

The growth of such enthusiasm calls forth in the year 1817 two edi- 
tions of the Godfrey, and it is the tone of Collins’ romantic praise that 
characterizes them both. There are no more prefaces like that of Robert 
L’Estrange, commending yet cautious: ‘This Translation . . . is one of 
the most correct Pieces . . . in the English Tongue.” It is now “prevailing 
poet” who “fills th’ impassion’d heart, and wins the harmonious ear.” 
The first of these editions (the fifth of the poem, though Knight calls his 
the fifth), is the excellent reprint by S. W. Singer, of the first edition with 
some emendations of orthography from the second. The preface begins: 


The republication of this beautiful version of Tasso’s noble Epic, originates in 
repeated perusal and admiration of it, and was determined on from the sugges- 
tion of two of the most distinguished writers of this age,** themselves Strongly 
imbued with that poetic fervour which must have inspired its author. The revival 
may be considered as an appeal of departed genius against the fiat of the great 
modern Aristarch Dr. Johnson, whose judgement and taste in what regarded 
poetry, it is allowed will not on all occasions be found indisputable. 


Of the age in which Fairfax lives, Singer exclaims: 


Gracious heaven! our language, our verse, in its rudiments at the close of that 


88 Misquoted: Johnson did not say “old version,” nor “elegant translation of my friend 
Mr. Hoole.” The passage in question reads: “As Waller professed himself to have learned 
the art of versification from Fairfax, it has been thought proper to subjoin a specimen of 
his work, which, after Mr. Hoole’s translation, will perhaps not be soon reprinted. By 
knowing the state in which Waller found our poetry the reader may judge how much he 
improved it.” The Lives of English Poets, etc. Vol. 1 (Dublin, 1779), p. 131 (Life of Waller). 

39 It would be idle to conjecture though interesting to know, who these writers were. 
Wordsworth was perhaps one. It is known that he admired the book and was presented a 
copy with the three versions of the first stanza written in, “at his particular request.” See, 
Notes and Queries, Vol. 11 (1850), p. 359. Scott also approved it, for in his Demonologia and 
Witchcraft, he calls Fairfax “a scholar of classical taste and a beautiful poet.” Hartley 
Coleridge in a note on p. 175 of his Lives of Distinguished Northerns (1833), gives a brief 
biography of Edward Fairfax with some praise of his poetry. There is a clipping, too, in 
the Bodleian 1624 Godfrey, Douce T 299, pasted inside the cover and attributed to Southey 
in which Fairfax is lauded. But to trace all Romantic mentions of Fairfax would be a long 
and needless task. 
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golden age which had produced a Shakespeare! a Spenser! a Bacon! a Hooker! 
not to mention a host of minor stars, the meanest of which might well eclipse 
the blaze of perfection to be found in this calumniator’s collected works.* 


Charles Knight in his preface to the edition of 1817 (called fifth, though 
following the Singer reprint) is more outspoken; so much as to remind us 
that the average romantic where he gained in poetical ‘‘taste”’ lost in the 
taste for criticism. 


Dr. Johnson, wich somewhat of his characteristic temerity, ventured to pre- 
dict that the Tasso of Fairfax would never be reprinted.“ If the national taste 
in poetry had not mended since the days of that critic, his prophetic flattery of 
Hoole would not yet have been disproved. We have fortunately learnt to asso- 
ciate our ideas of French versifiers and Dutch gardeners—have quitted the for- 
mal parterres and dull vistas of our geometrical ancestors, for the luxuriant ir- 
regularity that nature loves; and have abandoned the monotonous sweetness, 
sententious precision, and laboured antithesis, of the school of Pope—for the 
harmonious variety, enchanting simplicity, and eloquent outpouring of our early 
poets. The pretensions of Fairfax to take his station with the exalted of these glo- 
rious spirits are fairly discussed in his accompanying life. 


He is there praised abundantly. Knight calls the Godfrey “indisputably 
the best translation in the English language’’; in speaking of Dryden’s 
high opinion of Fairfax, placing him by Spenser, he says “the readers of 
English poetry now begin to understand”’; and he closes with a prediction 
“that the knowledge and admiration of Fairfax will be added to the 
triumphs of our old noble schooi of pure and genuine poetry.” 

Again prophecy proved dangerous. Charles Knight republished the 
poem in 1853 (the seventh edition), it appeared again in 1858, and in 
1890 it was included in the Carisbrooke Library being edited by Henry 
Morley, L.L.D. There has been no recent edition of the Godfrey; there is 
no book of Fairfax’s complete works; there is no thorough criticism of 
him. It cannot be said that the generality of readers understand, or begin 
to understand, Dryden’s remarks on Fairfax; indeed it may be said that 
most readers have neither seen nor read him. Such is the state of Fairfax 
knowledge today. Critics may allow and praise him, but the promises 
romanticism made him have not been fulfilled. 

And yet, however much he may be neglected or admired, Fairfax re- 
mains what he is—one of our foremost translators in verse, an important 
influence in our metrical development, and a poet of taste, often of a rich 
beauty. Not only in long sections of the epic (the exorcising of spirits 
from the forest, xvm1, 12-38, for example, is superb verse narrative), but 


4 The reference here is, of course, to Hoole. 
“ Johnson actually said: “Will perhaps not soon be reprinted.” 
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in many such short passages as the following, we feel the breath of true, 


perhaps of great poetry: 


Emmaus is a city small, that lies 

From Sions wals distant a little way 

A man that early on the morne doth rise, 

May thither walke ere the third houre of day. (11, 56) 


By east, among the dustie vallies, glide 

The silver streames of the Iordans christall flood; 

By west, the midland sea, with bounders tide 

Of sandie shores, where Ioppa whilome stood . . . (11, 57) 


Invested in her starrie vaile, the night 
In her kinde armes embraced all this round, 
The silver moone from sea uprising bright 
Spred frostie pearle on the canded ground; 
And Cinthia like for beauties glorious light, 
The love-sicke nymph threw glistering beames around, 
And counsellors of her old love, she made 
Those vallies dumbe, that silence,andthatshade. (v1, 103) 


Day hath his golden sun, her moone the night, 
Her fixt and wandring stars the azure skie. . . (xvi, 13) 


Thus he concludes, and rowling downe the west 
Fast set the starres, and call’d them all to rest. (xix, 131) 


CHARLES C. BELL 
Princeton University 


42 Not having access at present to the first edition, I have used the Singer reprint for 
these final quotations. It sometimes admits minor alteration of orthography. 
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XXXVI 
SHAKESPEARE’S SHREW AND GREENE’S ORLANDO 


ARALLELS with Robert Greene’s The Historie of Orlando Furioso 
support the theory that Shakespeare in 1592-93 may have composed 
some preliminary sketches for a play which he later wrote up as The 
Taming of the Shrew and which another wrote up as The Taming of a 
Shrew. 
I 

The undersigned in 1942 maintained the theses, negatively, that A 
Shrew is inadequate as a source for The Shrew and that The Shrew is in- 
adequate as a source for A Shrew, and, positively, that internal evidence 
in The Shrew and A Shrew makes it possible to discover the outlines of a 
common source." 

As stated then, in part, the evidences of disorder and of obscured 
chronology “within the first part of A Shrew suggest its derivation from 
an earlier form of the play which was similar, for the corresponding part 
of the play, to the order and chronology of The Shrew.’”’ There are, on the 
other hand, “phenomena largely within the latter part of The Shrew 
which suggest that The Shrew is a revision of an earlier form of the play 
which was similar, in some respects, to A Shrew.’ 

The nature of the hypothetical common source is “arrived at by merg- 
ing the characteristics of the earlier form of A Shrew and of the earlier 
form of The Shrew.” This earlier version of the play “would seem to have 
had something like the order of The Shrew, the interludes and the subplot 
of A Shrew, the chronology of The Shrew for the first part, and the 
chronology of A Shrew for the latter part of the play.’ 

The original version probably began on the Thursday of one week and 
ended on the Sunday of the following week.‘ In this version of the play 
there were three sisters, but no rivalry for the hand of a younger sister 
and no elopement. There were, however, a marriage under an assumed 
name and a stranger impersonating the groom’s father.® Besides the merri- 
ment involved in the taming of Kate, this original version had a comic 
tailor and a clowning servant or two.* Sly appeared in a prologue or in- 
duction, interludes, and an epilogue or conclusion.” 

The confusion in the chronology and the order of the scenes of A 
Shrew, as well as in its phraseology—to repeat—mark it as a’corrupt 


1“The Evolution of The Taming of the Shrew,” PMLA, tv (1942), 1009-38. See p. 
1013 for a comparative chart which offers a reconstruction of the original form of the play. 

2 Ibid., p. 1023. 3 [bid., p. 1037. 4 Ibid., pp. 1019-28. 5 Ibid., p. 1037. 

6 The clowning scene of A Shrew, 11.ii.1-53, for which there is no corresponding text in 
The Shrew, may or may not have been in the original. 7 Ibid., pp. 1030-35. 
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representation of a more logical original. These imperfections, as will be 
argued below, may be accounted for without resort to any “‘bad quarto” 
theory.* Some external evidence once thought to date A Shrew as of 
1589 has been shown to be invalid.® Although A Shrew seems to have 
been acted before its publication in 1594, there are no apparent grounds 
for imagining that the original form of the play—probably mere sketches 
—was ever acted. 

The minor inconsistencies in the text of The Shrew, together with cer- 
tain other phenomena, indicate—as has been suggested above—that it 
derives from an earlier form of the play which had ended on the second 
Sunday rather than on Thursday," and that interludes and an epilogue 
of the earlier version of the play were deliberately eliminated when 
Shakespeare recast the play." 

There are apparently no real grounds for postulating more than three 
versions of the play, viz., the original sketches, the quarto of 1594, and 
the folio of 1623. The inconsistencies, real and imaginary, in the folio 
text—inconsistencies long supposed to prove that there had been an in- 
termediate version— are more properly explained as owing to Shake- 
speare’s revising his original plot."* No more than two authors are neces- 
sarily involved in the making of the three versions, viz., Shakespeare and 
the author of A Shrew. There would seem to be no good reason for 
postulating more than one author either for The Shrew“ or for A Shrew." 

The theory that an earlier version of the play underlies both The Shrew 
and A Shrew bids fair to meet with general approval.'* The studies of 


8 Cf. T. M. Parrott, “The Taming of a Shrew,” Elizabethan Studies and Other Essays 
(Boulder, Colorado, 1945), pp. 156-160, vs.. Hardin Craig, ‘The Shrew and a Shrew,”’ 
ibid., pp. 153-154. 

® Ibid., pp. 160-161, vs. Craig, p. 152. Parrott’s argument, however, for a date before 
1591 is hardly even “a fair inference,”’ p. 160. 

10 “The Evolution,” op. cit., pp. 1024-30. 

4 [bid., pp. 1030-35. 12 Tbid., pp. 1010-12. 

13 Cf. “The Integrity of Shakespeare’s The Taming of the Shrew,’ JEGP, xxx1x (1940), 
222-229; “Strata in The Taming of the Shrew,’ SP, xxx1x (1942), 291-302. 

14 The undersigned plans to publish, as a chapter in a book on Shakespeare’s art, a study 
of The Shrew in which he would show how the style of the play varies in accordance with 
its changing content. 

8 Vs. Parrott, Elizabethan Studies, op. cit., pp. 161-165. 

% G. I. Duthie, “The Taming of A Shrew and The Taming of The Shrew,’ RES, X1x 
(1943), 352-356, declares that he and Houk “support the same hypothesis,’’ which is, he 
thinks, “essentially that stated by Bernhard ten Brink.’’ Duthie regards A Shrew as “a 
reported version of a Shakespearian ‘first sketch.’ “Hardin Craig also accepts the theory of 
a common source, which he credits to Ten Brink rather than to Samuel Hickson, who seems 
to have been the first to suggest it (Elizabethan Studies, op. cit., pp. 150-154). 
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many scholars, such as those of Samuel Hickson’ and R. W. Bond,'* with 
some restatement, serve to support the theory of a common source. 


II 


The dating of this common source as late as 1592-93 makes it reason- 
able to suppose that Shakespeare—if he be conceded to have been the 
author of the same—continued to parade in borrowed plumes even after 
the death of Robert Greene on September 3, 1592. It was not the author 
of A Shrew alone who echoed Marlowe and Greene, but the author of the 
original version of The Shrew as well.'® 

The traditional dating of A Shrew as of 1589, instead of 1593-94, pre- 
vented F. S. Boas, H. D. Sykes, and earlier scholars from grasping the 
true significance of certain parallels between A Shrew and the plays of 
Marlowe and Greene. These parallels, together with some others dis- 
covered by the undersigned, need to be reappraised in accordance with 
the theory—a theory which will itself be confirmed in the process—that 
the original version of The Shrew was composed in 1592-93. 

For the sake of clarity, parallels, old and new, between The Tragicall 
Historie of Doctor Faustus and A Shrew will be discussed in a separate 
article to follow. This first article will be limited to the study of parallels 
between Greene’s Orlando Furioso and the two extant versions of the 
Shrew play—a study which would seem to indicate that before composing 
the original form of The Shrew its author witnessed a performance of 
Greene’s play. 

According to W. W. Greg and others, it was probably in the autumn of 
1591 that Greene composed the Orlando Furioso,*® the original of which is 
represented in part by the Edward Alleyn MS of the speaking part of 
Orlando,”* whereas the quarto of 1594, Greg argues, is the result of a 


17 “The Evolution,” op. cit., pp. 1009, 1023, 1037-38. Duthie also makes use of Hick- 
son’s parallels. _ ¥ Ibid., pp. 1023-24, 1031, 1035. 

19 The date of 1592-93 makes it reasonable to suppose that Shakespeare, as the original 
author of the play, may have been indebted to Ariosto’s Le Satire by way of a translation 
which may have been made by Robert Tofte as early as 1592. For a brief statement of this 
possibility, together with a list of parallels, see Houk, “Shakspere’s Heroic Shrew,’’ SAB, 
xvii (1943), 176-177, 182-183, notes 39, 62, 63. 

20See Greg, Two Elizabethan Stage Abridgements: The Battle of Alcazar & Orlando 
Furioso (Oxford, 1923), pp. 125-130, for dates. The quarto of 1594 was entered in S.R. on 
December 7, 1593. 

1 Tbid., pp. 142-201. Greg gives parallel texts of the speaking part of Orlando from the 
Alleyn MS and the quarto of 1594. Because of mutilation the Alleyn MS preserves, Greg 
thinks, pp. 132, 136, only “the speeches and cues of Orlando for some two-thirds of the 
play.” J. C. Collins, The Plays & Poems of Robert Greene (Oxford, 1905), 1, 223-265, 266- 
278, gives both the quarto of 1594 and the Alleyn MS. 
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“memorial reconstruction” made by a company of actors (of whom 
Samuel Rowley may have been one) who had been deprived of their 
‘manuscript of Greene’s play.” It would seem to have been such a recon- 
structed form of the play to which the original author of The Shrew 
became indebted. 

Some of the parallels herewith presented were first published by Sykes 
as indicating an association (by way of Rowley) between the Orlando 
Furioso of 1594 and A Shrew of 1594.% 

1. The first group of parallels involves the induction, an interlude, 
the identity scene, and the wager scene of The Shrew and A Shrew. So far 
as this group of parallels is concerned the author of the original form of 
The Shrew may have been indebted to Greene’s play in any stage of its 
evolution. 

The Induction. In The Shrew the Lord instructs the Page to weep, and 
suggests that an onion will ensure that he may be able “To rain a shower 
of commanded tears” (Ind.i.124—128). 

In both versions of Orlando Furioso Orgalio turns his tears on and off 
at Orlando’s bidding. Orlando has thrice told ‘‘Argalio” that “Angelica 
is dead,” without, apparently, properly impressing him. The quarto 
version follows: 


He beateth him. 
Org: What doo ye meane my Lord? 
Orl: Why shall I tell you that my Love is dead, 
and can ye not weep for her. 
Org: Yes yes my Lord I will. 
Orl: Well doo so then. Orgalio. 
Org: My Lord. 
Orl: Angelica is dead. 
Orgalio cries. 
Ah poore slave, so, crie no more now. 
Org: Nay I have quickly done. (Q 863~-873)™ 


The corresponding text in the Alleyn MS is imperfect: 


he beates A. 
and canst thou not weepe 
oe eee oe ee ee 
why then begin, but first lett me geve you 
your watchword. Argalio, 
Angfel 


22 Greg, op. cit., pp. 349-357. 

23 Sidelights on Elizabethan Drama (Oxford, 1924), pp. 67-69. Sykes credits “Mr. J. Dover 
Wilson” with having called his attention to the parallels. 

% Greg, pp. 157, 159. Collins, 1, 246. I give the text from Greg, and the page numbers of 
Collins’ text. 
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A. begins to weepe 
stay [ ] begin toso[ (A 158-164) 


Had there been a mention also in A Shrew of the “commanded tears” 
of The Shrew, this would be a clear case in which an association is sug- 
gested between Greene’s play and the original form of The Shrew. 

There is a certain similarity also between the situation of Orlando in 
both versions of Orlando Furioso and that of Sly in The Shrew and A 
Shrew. In A Shrew the Boy “in woman’s attire” implores Sly, “‘her’’ pre- 
tended husband, as follows: 

Oh that my lovely lord would once vouchsafe 

To look on me, and leave these frantic fits; 

Or were I now but half so eloquent, 

To paint in words what I’ll perforn: in deeds, 

I know your honour then would pity me. (Ind. ii.39-43)* 


The Lord and his servants in The Shrew show a like solicitude for Sly 
when they attempt to persuade him that he has but lately recovered 
from a “lunacy” (Ind.ii.28-34). 

In the Orlando Furioso of 1594 a similarly anxious note is sounded by 
Melissa when she enters to cure the “‘lunaticke”’ Orlando (Q 1237-39) :” 


O that my Lord woulde but conceit my tale. 
Then would I speake and hope to finde redresse. — 


a tale which is to be told after Orlando’s recovery (Q 1313—41).** Melissa’s 
tale, of course, is not given in the Alleyn MS, but the cues indicate that 
the speech was in Greene’s original (A 345-348).?* The association herein 
suggested would seem to have been between either version of Greene’s 
play and the original form of The Shrew. 

An Interlude. The following parallel also would seem to indicate an 
association between either version of Orlando Furioso and the original 
form of The Shrew. Sykes, citing the Orlando Furioso of 1594, 


Orl: What, be all the Trogians fled, 
Then give me some drinke. (Q 1246-47)* 


thinks he hears “the voice of the thirsty tinker” in an interlude of A 
Shrew" “Are they run away, Sim? That’s well; then gi’s some more 


% Greg, pp. 156, 158. Collins, 1, 269. 

26 T quote A Shrew from F. S. Boas’ edition (London, 1908). 

27 Greg, p. 177. Collins, 1, 255. Compare A 290: Greg, p. 176. Collins, 1, 273. 

%8 Greg, p. 183. Collins, 1, 258. In Ariosto’s Orlando Furioso, chap. xxxix, lines 439-472, 
483-488, it is not Melissa, but Astolpho and Brandimart, who restore Orlando to his senses 
and comfort him. Cf. xxxiv.636-679, John Hoole’s translation. 

29 Greg, p. 182. Collins, 1, 274. % Greg, p. 177, 179. Collins, 1, 256. 

| Sidelights, p. 69. On this Greg, p. 361, remarks, ““The resemblance is evident, but a 
single parallel of the sort is no sufficient indication of common origin.” 
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drink” (1v.ii.51-52). This interlude, as all the interludes of A Shrew, 
probably derives from the original form of The Shrew.* 
The parallel is to be found in the Alleyn MS: 


Argalio is medor here, say whiche of 
these is he / courage for why the palatyne 
of fraunce, straight will make slaughter 
of these daring foes 

currunt 
Are all the troyans fledd, then geve me 
some drinke, some drink (A 297-303) 


The voice which Sykes heard seems to have sounded also in the origina! 
Orlando Furioso and in the original form of The Shrew. 

The Identity Scene. There are resemblances between the scene in The 
Shrew (1v.v.26-76) and A Shrew (1v.i.19-55), wherein the tamer and 
his wife pretend to mistake an old man for a young maid, whose beauties 
they describe, and the descriptions in the two versions of Orlando Furioso, 
wherein Orlando addresses and describes an Angelica who is not present. 

In the version of the scene in the Alleyn MS Greg has conjectured that 
the responses or interjections belong to Argalio, that Angelica is not 
actually present, and that Argalio represents her to the witless Orlando 
by “‘a sort of boggart”’:™ 


Art thou not fayre Angelica 

whose browes are faire as faire Ilythia 

that darks Canopus with her silver hewe. 

phen Beige MO ie tae Pager art Angelica 

Why are not these, those ruddy coulered cheekes 

wher both the lillye, and the blusshing rose 

syttes equall suted, with a natyve redd 

Be WOES Qoncis 2d oie a ballad 

Are not my sweet, thes eyes those sparkling lampes 

whereout proud Phebus flasheth fourth his lightes (A 190-199)* 


With these lines of the Orlando Furioso of 1594 there may be cited, in 
addition to the similarity of situation, the following verbal parallels in 
The Shrew, tv.v.27-41, in “Such war of white and red within her 
cheeks!” and also the words fair, sweet, and eyes; and in A Shrew, tv.i. 
26-43, in the words fair, silver, hue, sweet, eyes, and cheeks. 


% Cf. “The Evolution,” op. cit., pp. 1030-35. 

% Greg, pp. 176, 178. Collins, 1, 272-273. 

* Greg, pp. 305-306. 

% Greg, p. 166. Collins, 1, 270. Ariosto’s description of Angelica, as seen by Orlando in 
a dream (Orlando Furioso, viii.486-555; cf. xxxix.436-439), may have been Greene’s source 
here. 
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In the corresponding version in the Orlando Furioso of 1594 Orgalio 
substitutes the Clown for the boggart. The mad Orlando, having asked 
that Angelica be sent to him, receives Orgalio’s answer: 


Org: Faith Ile fetch you such an Angelica as you 
never saw before. Exit Orgalio. (Q 1015-16) 
Enter Orgalio with the Clowne drest lyke Angelica. (Q 1027-28) 


The mad Orlando presently rhapsodizes about “her’’ beauty: 


Orl: Why art thou not that same Angelica, 
Whose hiew as bright as faire Erythea 
That darkes Canopus with her silver hiew? 
Cl: Yes forsooth. 
Orl: Are not these the beauteous cheekes, 
Wherein the Lillies and the native Rose 
Sits equall suted with a blushing red? 
Cl: He makes a garden plot in my face. 
Orl: Are not my dere those radient eyes, 
Whereout proud Pheebus flasheth out his beames? (Q 1047~-56)* 


With this revised version of Orlando Furioso, A Shrew has the additional 
verbal parallels: bright, radiations, beams, and beauteous; The Shrew has 
beauty’s and face. 

Whatever association these parallels may involve would seem to have 
been between either form of Greene’s play and the original form of The 
Shrew. 

The Wager Scene. Sacrepant in the Orlando Furioso of 1594 plans the 
manner of his wooing of Angelica in terms which parallel the phrases 
employed in The Shrew and A Shrew by the husbands who would make 
trial of their wives: 

First must I get the love of faire Angelica. 

Now am I full of amorous conceits, 

Not that I doubt to have what I desire, 

But how I might best with mine honor woo: 

Write, or intreate,—fie, that fitteth not; 

Sent by Ambassadors,—no, thats too base; 

Flatly command,—I, thats for Sacrepant: (1.i.294-300)*? 


No speech by Sacrepant would have been entered in the MS of the 
speaking part of Orlando. That part of the Alleyn MS—the beginning— 
has, moreover, been lost.** It is impossible, accordingly, to determine with 
certainty whether this speech was in Greene’s original. 

* Greg, pp. 165, 167. Collins, 1, 251. 


87 Collins, 1, 231. Ariosto has Sacripant similarly confident of possessing Angelica (Or- 
lando Furioso, i.373-380, 398-413). 38 Greg, pp. 135-136. 
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In the wager scene in The Shrew, Lucentio says, 


Go, Biondello, 
Bid your mistress come to me. (v.ii.75-76) 


Hortensio says, 


Sirrah Biondello, go and entreat my wife 
To come to me forthwith. (lines 85-86) 


But Petruchio orders, 


Sirrah Grumio, go to your mistress; 
Say I command her come to me. (lines 95-96) 


In addition to the general idea of how best to woo or rule a wife, the 
words entreat and command occur in both The Shrew and the Orlando 
Furioso of 1594. In A Shrew there is the word desire instead of intreat (v.i. 
44, 59, 76). 

There is here suggested an association of the original form of The Shrew 
with the Orlando Furioso of 1594 or, possibly, if the passage had been in 
Greene’s original, with the Orlando Furioso of 1591. 

2. The second group of parallels herewith presented were, in part, 
cited by Sykes to indicate, as has been stated above, an association be- 
tween the Orlando Furioso of 1594 and A Shrew of 1594. The parallels, 
however, involve The Shrew as well, and, consequently, the original form 
of The Shrew. 

This association of the Orlando Furioso of 1594 with The Shrew and A 
Shrew may be explained on the hypothesis that the author of the original 
form of The Shrew may have seen a performance of Greene’s play in an 
advanced stage of its evolution towards the Orlando Furioso of 1594. 

The scenés of The Shrew and A Shrew here involved are the lute lesson, 
the apparel scene, and the epilogue. 

The Lute Lesson. In the quarto of 1594 Orlando mistakes the Clown’s 
fiddle for a sword: 


Orl: But dost thou think the temper to be good? 
And will it hold, when thus and thus we Medor do assaile? 
He strikes and beates him with the fiddle. 
Fidler: Lord sir, youle breake my living. 
You told me your master was not mad. (Q 1222~27)%* 


The passage (Q 1192-1233) in which these lines occur was, according to 
Greg*® and Sykes,“ an insertion into the Orlando Furioso of 1594. 
Ignoring the parallel version in The Shrew, Sykes contents himself with: 


39 Greg, p. 177. Collins, 1, 255. Greg, p. 236. “ Sidelights, pp. 68-69. 
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Tom... enters as a fiddler. Orlando, in a passage that reminds us of the scene 
of the music-lesson in A Shrew, breaks his fiddle about his head. (Q 1192-1233)® 


In The Shrew, when Hortensio enters with his head broke, Baptista 
asks him, ‘‘What, will my daughter prove a good musician?” The luckless 


teacher responds: 


I think she’ll sooner prove a soldier. 
Iron may hold her, but never lutes. (11.i.145-147) 


Katherine indeed proves to be a soldier. She wields a fiddle, however, in- 
stead of a sword, a weapon which does not “hold” when she beats Hor- 
tensio over the head with it. 

In A Shrew Valeria cries, “Hold, mistress; souns, will you break my 
lute?” (1.1.32). He thus escapes a blow, and his lute escapes destruction. 
The fact that the word hold does not have the same meaning in A Shrew 
that it has in The Shrew may be another instance of the way in which the 
author of A Shrew missed the point of allusions in the original form of 
The Shrew.” 

The lute lesson in The Shrew has parallels also with another scene (not 
cited by Sykes) in the Orlando Furioso of 1594—the scene in which 
Angelica is mistaken by the mad Orlando for a squire, ‘‘come of Lancelots 
worthy line.’”’ Orlando imputes to Angelica the slaying of Brandemart. 
He dubs her knight, and gives her a sword: 


Org: Looke my Lord heres one kild. 
Orl: Who kild him? 

Org: You my Lord I thinke. 

Orl: I? No, no, I see who kild him. 

He goeth to Angelica and knowes her not. 
Come hither gentle sir, whose prowess hath per- 
formde such an act, thinke not the curteous Palatine 
will hinder that thine Honour hath atchievde, Orgalio 
fetch me a sword, that presently this squire may be 
dubt a Knight 

Orl: If you beest come of Lancelots worthy 
line welcome thou art, 
Kneele downe sir Knight, rise up sir Knight, 
Here take this sword, and hie thee to the fight. 
Exit Angelica. 


* Tbid., p. 69. Greg, pp. 175, 177. Collins, 1, 254-255. See the discussion of the apparel 
scene below. Ariosto has the mad Orlando perform more extravagant feats (Orlando 
Furioso, xxiv. 21-78, etc.). 

* Hickson’s argument in N & Q, 1 (1850), 345-347, is well known. 
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Now tell me Orgalio, what dost thou thinke, 
Will not this Knight prove a valiant Squire? 
Org: He cannot chuse being of your making. (Q 983-1005)" 


Orlando’s thinking of Angelica as a squire who has just killed a man is no} 
unlike Hortensio’s thinking of Katherine as “a soldier’? who has just 
broken his head. “I think she’ll sooner prove a soldier,” he responds to 
Baptista’s “What, will my daughter prove a good musician?” This is 
similar to Orlando’s “What... Will not this Knight prove a valiant 
Squire?” 

The lute lesson of The Shrew and A Shrew derives from the original 
form of The Shrew.** It may well be also that the knighting scene of the 
quarto of 1594, just quoted, was suggested by a similar scene in Greene’s 
original,“* wherein the raving Orlando seems to have mistaken Argalio, a 
“peasaunt,” for “a wandring knight,” whom he apparently names 
“ulisses.”” Assuming, or receiving assurance, that the supposed knight has 
“crakt a Launce”’ in strife “for the armour of Achilles,’’ Orlando seems to 
give the “armour” to “‘ulisses.”” So much possibly may be deduced from 
the following lines in the Alleyn MS: 


why speakes not vilayne, thou peasaunt, 
yf thou beest a wandring knight, say who 
hath crakt a Launce with the 

a eee eS Ss to him 

what sayest; Is it for the armour of 
Achilles, thou doest strive. yf be Aiax 
shall trott away to troy, geve me thy 
hand ulisses it is thyne 

ces Armourer. 

And you fair virgin, what say you 
Argalio make her confesse all (A 280-288)*’ 


This mention of ‘a Launce” may have been echoed in the “Lancelots’’ 
of the above passage in the quarto of 1594 (Q 983-1005). In the one 
version Orlando imagines that he sees a knight; in the other a squire. 
Greg, not supposing Q 983-1009 to have been derived from A 262-288, 
seems to think that a text corresponding to Q 983-1009 has been lost 


“ Greg, pp. 163, 165. Collins, 1, 249-250. Greg says, pp. 226-227, “The original version 
of this episode (Q 983-1009), which we may suppose Greene to have developed at length, 
is lost through the mutilation of A.”’ A similar use of “he cannot choose’’ occurs in The 
Shrew, Ind.i.42. 

See “The Evolution,” of. cit., pp. 1014-18. 

“In the original Orlando Furioso (A 219-303), as Greg has observed, p. 237, note on 
A 295-300, there are probably present, besides Orlando and Argalio, some unnamed char- 
acters, possibly “Aquitaine and his men’’ and “Melissa.” 

#7 Greg, p. 174. Collins, 1, 272. 
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from the Alleyn MS* and that a text corresponding to A 262-288 was 
omitted from the quarto of 1594.** 

However it may be, the effective parallels would seem to have been be- 
tween the Orlando Furioso of 1594 and the original form of The Shrew, 
whence it may be supposed that the author of the latter may have wit- 
nessed a performance of Greene’s play which had already incorporated 
much of the clown material. 

The Apparel Scene. The author of the original form of The Shrew seems 
to have liked the clown material so much that he used it also in another 
scene. The continuation of the passage from the Orlando Furioso of 1594 
(Q 1222-27), cited above for the sake of parallels with the lute lesson, has 
parallels also with the apparel scenes in The Shrew and A Shrew: 


Orl: Tel me, why hast thou mard my sword? 
The pummells well, the blade is curtald short. 
Villaine why hast thou made it so. 
Fidler. O Lord Sir, will you answere this 
He breakes it about his head. Exit Fidler. (Q 1228-33)* 


Petruchio in The Shrew threatens to beat the Tailor with his yard: 


Away, thou rag, thou quantity, thou remnant, 

Or I shall so bemete thee with thy yard 

As thou shalt think on prating whilst thou liv’st! 

I tell thee, I, that thou hast marr’d her gown. (Vv. iii.112- 115) 


In A Shrew Ferando tells Kate: 


Why, true, he means to make a fool of thee, 
To have thee put on such a curtailed cap! 
Sirrah, begone with it! —_(11.v.13- 15) 


Ferando presently (line 19) declares to the Tailor, ‘“‘Souns, you villain, 
thou hast spoilt the gown!” 

Here also, in accordance with the theory that the author of the original 
form of The Shrew may have been indebted to a performance of Orlando 
Furioso, it may be concluded that Greene’s play had already evolved into 
something like the quarto of 1594. 

The Epilogue. Sykes has cited another parallel with A Shrew which 
would seem to involve the original form of The Shrew with the Orlando 
Furioso of 1594.8 


Sly. Who’s this? Tapster? Oh, lord, sirrah, I have had 
The bravest dream to-night, that ever thou 
Heardest in all thy life! (Epi.12-14) 


Greg, pp. 226-227. 49 Greg, pp. 235-236. 
% Greg, p. 177. Collins, 1, 255. 5! Sidelights, p. 68. 
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The parallel in the Orlando Furioso of 1594 is as follows: 


Enter two Clownes. 
Tho: Sirra Rafe, and thoult goe with me, Lle let 
thee see the bravest mad man that ever thou sawst. 
(Q 897-899) 


As Greg and Sykes agree, the clown scenes of the quarto of 1594 do not 
seem to have been in the original version of Greene’s play. The epilogue 
of A Shrew, as Bond and others have argued,* was probably in the original 
form of The Shrew. Such being supposed to be the case, it would be proper 
to conclude here again that the author of the original form of The Shrew 
may have witnessed a performance of Greene’s Orlando Furioso whose 
revision had already been virtually completed. 

3. The following parallels, of more doubtful significance, are given here 
for the sake of the record. 

The line, “Org: Come away, and take heed you laugh not” (Q 1029), 
after the stage direction, “Enter Orgalio with the Clowne drest lyke 
Angelica” (Q 1027-28), was omitted in quoting from the Orlando Furioso 
of 1594, cited above under the identity scene. Orgalio’s “take heed you 
laugh not” may have suggested something in the original form of The 
Shrew corresponding to the Lord’s anticipation in The Shrew: 


And how my men will stay themselves from laughter, 
When they do homage to this simple peasant. (Ind.i.134-135)®* 


Another parallel with The Shrew occurs in both versions of Orlando 
Furioso. Sykes, for the sake of the ‘sounes,’ quotes the quarto of 1594: 


Sounes Orgalio, why sufferest thou this old trot 
to come so nigh me? (Q 1243-44)* 


The corresponding lines in the Alleyn MS are: 


Argalio why sufferest 
this olde trott, to come so nere me. (A 293-294)5* 


Grumio in The Shrew speaks of “‘an old trot with ne’er a tooth in her 
head”’ (1.ii.80). 

Another possible echo in The Shrew involves the words frolic and be 
merry, which occur in both versions of Orlando Furioso. As Greg has 
noticed,®* the words, which are separated in the Alleyn MS: 


52 Greg, p. 159. Collins, 1, 247. Cf. Q 1015-16, “as you never saw before,’’ quoted above. 
53 See “The Evolution,” of. cit., pp. 1035-37. % Greg, p. 165. Collins, 1, 250. 

5 See also The Shrew, Ind.i.67-68, 94-99, and A Shrew, Ind.i.70. 

% Sidelights, p. 69. 57 Greg, p. 177. Collins, 1, 256. 

58 Greg, p. 176. Collins, 1, 272. 5° Greg, p. 293. 
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Thankes Angelica for her 
but now my Lordes of fraunce frolick my frendes (A 509-510) 


Thankes Affrike viceroye for Lordes of fraunce 
and fellow mates be merry, we will home 


as sone as pleaseth king Marsilius 
to lett his daughter passe with us to fraunce (A 526~-529)® 


are consecutive in the quarto of 1594: 
Orl: Thanks my good Lord, & now my friends of France, 
Frollicke, be merrie, we wil hasten home, 


So soone as King Marsillus will consent, 
To let his daughter wend with us to France, (Q 1586-90)* 


As Petruchio and Katherine in The Shrew are about to hasten home, he 
bids the wedding guests, “‘Go to the feast... . Be mad and merry” (111. 
ii.226-228) ; later when he announces his plan to visit his father-in-law, 
he bids Katherine “frolic!” (1v.iii.184). 

There is possibly another echo of either version of Orlando Furioso in 
A Shrew: “Eme. How now, Polidor, in a dump? What say’st thou, man?” 
(v.i.157). The lines in the Alleyn MS run: 

but why standes the prince of Africa 


And Mandrycard the king of mexico 
so deep in dumpes, when all rejoyse besides. (A 488-490) 


The corresponding text of the quarto of 1594 is as follows: 


But why stands the Prince of Affrica, 
And Mandrecarde the King of Mexeco, 
So deepe in dumps when all rejoyse beside: (Q 1564-66)* 


The parallels of this third group, inconclusive as they may be, fall in 
readily enough with the hypothesis of an indebtedness on the part of the 
author of the original form of The Shrew to Greene’s Orlando Furioso. 


Il 


The foregoing explanation of the significance of the parallels between 
the two versions of Orlando Furioso and the two versions of the Shrew 
play is, as has been suggested above, in harmony with results obtained 
from comparative studies of The Shrew and A Shrew." 

The induction, the interlude, the identity, and wager scenes of The 
Shrew and A Shrew, which have been cited above as being paralleled in 


© Greg, pp. 198-200. Collins, 1, 277, 278. 61 Greg, pp. 199-201. Collins, 1, 265. 
®2 Greg, p. 196. Collins, 1, 277. * Greg, p. 197. Collins, 1, 264. 
% See “The Evolution,” op. cit., pp. 1014-38. 
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both versions of Orlando Furioso, may well have been the first to be writ- 
ten when the author of the original form of The Shrew was composing his 
play. He may have originally written such scenes with the memory of a 
performance of Greene’s Orlando Furioso in mind. 

Attendance upon a second performance of Greene’s play, or a further 
recollection of the tricks of style in Orlando Furioso, may have suggested 
to the author of the original form of The Shrew the less fundamental 
parallels which are to be found in the lute lesson, the apparel scene, and 
the epilogue of The Shrew and A Shrew. 

This theory is supported by the consideration that the lute lesson, the 
apparel scene, and the epilogue may not have been in the very first draft 
of the original form of The Shrew, but may have been written upon 
separate sheets for incorporation into the body of the play. 

The lute lesson is wrongly placed in A Shrew.*® The simplest explana- 
tion for the derangement in order would seem to be that the author of 
A Shrew somehow came into possession of the first drafts of the play- 
possibly after Shakespeare had discarded them—into which the separate 
sheet of the lute lesson had been inserted. Not discovering the designed 
place for the lute lesson, the author of A Shrew placed it in the wrong 
context. 

The apparel scene also does not occur in A Shrew in the same relative 
place in which it occurs in The Shrew. Here again the dislocation may 
have been made possible by its having been written on a separate sheet 
for insertion into the body of the play. 

Although the dislocation of the epilogue of A Shrew is not so obvious, 
it may be supposed that the author of the original form of The Shrew 
had intended the epilogue to follow the “reduction” scene of A Shrew 
Iv.ii.126-132, and that the author of A Shrew wrongly placed the reduc- 
tion scene earlier in the play. This conclusion is in harmony with the 
probability that the interludes (some of which show dislocation in A 
Shrew)®* were also written on separate sheets of paper. 

The dislocation in A Shrew of the lute lesson, the apparel scene, and 
the epilogue does seem to suggest the conclusion that these scenes were 
not the parts of the original form of The Shrew first to be written up, but 
that they were written later for incorporation into the first draft of the 
play. Then still later Shakespeare rewrote the play as it is extant in the 
folio of 1623. 

Another man, subsequently coming upon Shakespeare’s loose-leaf 
sketches, used them to make A Shrew. This suggestion as to the manner 


% Tbid., pp. 1014-18. % Tbid., pp. 1026, 1027. 
7 Ibid., pp. 1018-19. % Tbid., pp. 1014-18. 
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of the making of A Shrew is here offered as more credible than is the 
theory, held by many,® of ‘“‘memorial reconstruction.” 

The theory that Shakespeare’s first drafts formed the nucleus of A 
Shrew serves to explain both the derangement in the order of scenes in A 
Shrew, together with its obscured chronology, and the cases, such as 
Hickson noticed, in which the author of A Shrew seems to have tnis- 
understood the original meaning. 

Shakespeare’s first drafts, it may be supposed, were not intended to be 
legible to anyone but himself. They may have been neither written in full 
nor reduced to verse. Many scenes may have been given but in the barest 
of outlines. Such a condition of the manuscript may have led the author 
of A Shrew to fill in from Marlowe’s plays. 

The references to Ariosto’s Orlando Furioso, added to footnotes 28, 
35, 37, and 42, above, suggest that some of these parallels may have had 
their origin in Ariosto. Although the author of the original form of The 
Shrew need not be held ignorant of Ariosto, whether in the Italian or in 
Harington’s translation of 1591, the parallels which do not seem to have 
derived from Ariosto suggest the conclusion that the author of the origi- 
nal form of The Shrew was indebted to Greene and his revisers rather than 
to Ariosto. The comparison with Ariosto, accordingly, supports the con- 
clusion that, in the cases where the parallels indicate an indebtedness, the 
author of the original form of The Shrew was the borrower. 

The indebtedness on the part of the author of the original form of The 
Shrew to Robert Greene and to theatrical revisers of The Historie of 
Orlando Furioso could hardly have been incurred at any time other than 
1592-93. If the author be thought to have been Shakespeare himself— 
as it is reasonable to suppose—it makes it both possible and probable 
that the folio version of The Taming of the Shrew was composed at least 
as early as the making of The Taming of a Shrew. 

Raymonp A. Hovuk 

Washington, D.C. 


6° J. Dover Wilson, for example, whose explanation Greg discusses, op. cit., pp. 361-364. 











XXXVII 


THE LUCRETIAN “RETURN UPON OURSELVES” IN EIGHT. 
EENTH-CENTURY THEORIES OF TRAGEDY 


HE complexity of human nature has always made difficult the task 
of the literary critic who would attempt to explain the nature of the 
pleasure that we derive from tragedy. The question has so many connec- 
tions with speculations outside its own sphere—moral, psychological, 
political, economic, religious speculations—in short, the entire philosophy 
of an age—that some simplification, some focal point, is requisite for the 
historian of ideas who would attempt to record the changes in it through 
a given age. Since in the eighteenth century the question of tragic pleas- 
ure was a live one, in the very forefront of aesthetic speculation, the need 
for some kind of simplification, some kind of constant against which the 
evolution of doctrines can be seen, is particularly great. A convenient 
counter of this kind can be found in the Lucretian “return upon our- 
selves.” 
At the beginning of Book 1 of the De rerum natura Lucretius made an 
observation upon human nature destined to play an important part in the 
Neo-Classical period. In English translation the lines read: 


Pleasant it is, when winds on the great sea 

Are blustering its waves, to look from land 

Upon another laboring in distress: 

Not that you take delight in any man’s 

Ill fortune, but because you are pleased beholding 
From what miseries you yourself are free. 

A pleasure is it also to survey 

Mighty contending hosts ranked o’er the plains, 
While in the danger you share not yourself. 


With the context into which Lucretius put these remarks the Neo- 
Classic critics did not much concern themselves; instead, with their at- 
tention focused upon the nature of the pleasure that we derive from 
works of art that are, superficially at least, unpleasant, and upon the 
moral and psychological question of whether our actions are based upon 
selfish or altruistic motives, they confined their interest to the idea ex- 
pressed in these few lines, and bandied it about among themselves for two 
centuries or more. It became a stereotype of thought, a vehicle by means 
of which speculation could operate. It became a stable currency in an 
unstable world. In turn, by using it as a focal point, we can trace some- 
what simply the changes that occurred in theorizing about tragedy during 


1 Lucretius, De rerum natura, trans. R. C. Trevelyan (Cambridge, 1937), 1, 1-8. 
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the Neo-Classical period, and we can see that this theorizing is not, as so 
often has been thought, all of one piece. 

In this study I have made no attempt to collect all references to the 
Lucretian doctrine, even during the two centuries directly under con- 
sideration. The use of the counter during the Neo-Classical period was 
not confined entirely to literary critics, even though in literary criticism 
it carried particular applicability to theories of tragedy, since tragedy 
provides the most obvious instance of art work with superficially un- 
pleasant subject matter. 

Though it should be axiomatic that most ideas can be found some- 
where in most ages if one looks for them hard enough, this particular idea 
gained its currency during the Neo-Classical period because it could be 
used to support the notion, then popular, that all our actions are mo- 
tivated by love of self. However, the first reference that I have found to 
the passage from Lucretius, in a treatise on tragedy, comes at a time 
when this kind of psychologizing had not yet become fashionable; hence 
it deserves study only as an isolated example before the notion becomes 
vitalized by the psychologizing. 

This first reference comes from a treatise presented to the Accademia 
degli Alterati in Florence in 1586 by Lorenzo Giacomini Tebalducci 
Malespini entitled ‘Sopra la purgazione della tragedia.””* Malespini makes 
clear enough that some forerunner of his had cited the passage, for in 
referring to Lucretius, he was indulging in the pastime, frequently en- 
countered in the critical documents from the Italian Renaissance, of 
summing up practically everything formerly said on a subject before 
proceeding to his own conclusions. Malespini did not look with much 
favor upon this idea that Lucretius had expressed. Instead, he catalogued 
it, curiously enough, as evidence in support of the theory by which 
tragedy is said to harden us against misfortune: that is, by accustoming 
us to scenes that call forth emotionality so that we become less emotional, 
an explanation of the function of tragedy which was commonly main- 
tained in the sixteenth century, but one with which Malespini was not in 
complete sympathy. It is this “hardening” interpretation of the function 
of tragedy that reveals most clearly the influence of Stoic philosophy 
upon the late-Renaissance mind,’ and Malespini’s words and illustrations 


2 Lorenzo Giacomini Tebalducci Malespini, “Sopra la purgazione della tragedia,” 
Raccolto di prose fiorentine (Firenze, 1728), 11, 111, 214-215. 

+ Since the Stoics of the sixteenth century wished the expulsion of all passion from the 
human breast and the glorification of reason, tragedy was said to be of assistance to moral- 
ity in purging us of passions by accustoming us to the dismal events in life that are likely 
to arouse strong passion. Cf. Francisci Robortelli, 7 librum Aristotelis de arte poetica, ex- 
plicationes (Florentiae, 1548), p. 53; Faustino Summo, Discorsi poetici (Padova, 1600), 
p. 23; J. Pontanus, Poeticarum institutionem libri III (Ingolstadii, 1594), pp. 108-122; 
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suggest that he is following Castelvetro.t Yet Malespini did more than 
repeat some author like Castelvetro, for he beclouded the Stoic inter- 
pretation with citations from Petrarch and Athanasius, as well as with 
the quotation from Lucretius;’ these further citations indicate how 
loosely Malespini applied the Lucretian counter to his problem. Petrarch 
had remarked that examples of kings undergoing misfortune provide 
profit for the reader of tragic stories and lessen his own sorrows by com- 
parison.* Athanasius had represented the comic poet Timocles as saying 
that since the stage furnishes examples of great suffering, whoever among 
the spectators suffers similarly—from poverty, loss of a child, the weak- 
nesses of old age—comes to realize that his own sufferings are less intense 
than the sufferings of the protagonist of the tragedy.’ It is into this con- 
text that Malespini inserted his reference to Lucretius, a context that 
obviously does violence to the meaning intended by Lucretius, for all of 
them—Athanasius, Petrarch, Malespini, and Malespini’s contemporaries 
—were concerned not with the pleasures prompted by the misfortunes of 
another, but with the lessening of personal pain and passion, a similar 
point perhaps but out of a radically different background. The views of 
the Epicurean Lucretius did not harmonize well with the views of these 
prudential moralists. 

But if the reference to the Lucretius passage is an accident of sorts in 
Malespini’s treatise, the case is different when we come to the middle of 
the seventeenth century, for by that time the belief that man is primarily 
selfish had become commonplace. The use made of the counter by Hobbes 
comes readily to mind here. In 1897 Hamelius indicated that Hobbes 
attributed the pleasure men derive from a tragedy to the recognition that 
the misfortune is happening to a stranger.* Professor C. D. Thorpe has 
examined Hobbes’ beliefs in this connection with particular thoroughness. 
He points out that when Hobbes attempted in The Elements of Law to ac- 





Daniel Heinsius, De tragoedia constitutione (Lugduni Batavorum, 1643), pp. 12-13; 
Girardus Joannes Vossius, Poeticarum institutionum, libri tres (Amstelodami, 1647), 11, 
65. 
‘L. Castelvetro, Poetica d’Aristotele vulgarizzata et sposta (Basilea, 1576), p. 117. Cf. 
H. B. Charlton, Castelvetro’s Theory of Poetry (Manchester, 1913), pp. 121-122. 
5 Malespini, Joc. cit. 
* Petrarch, “The Triumph of Chastity,” vv. 3-4, Works, Bohn ed., p. 361. 
“To presi esempio di loro stati rei 
Facendomi profitto |’altrui male, 
In consolar i casi, e dolor miei.” 
7 Athanasius, The Deipnosophists, ed. Charles Burton Gulick (New York, 1929), pp. 
5-7. 
® Paul Hamelius, Die Kritik in der englischen Literatur des. 17. und 18. Jahrhunderts 
(Leipzig, 1897), p. 40. 
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count for our pleasure from painful events he asked his readers why we 
love to watch battles or shipwrecks, illustrations that are plainly bor- 
rowed from the De rerum natura. And even though Hobbes did not refer 
to tragedy in this place, Professor Thorpe concludes that the application 
to tragedy is easy.° 

But, strangely enough, during the seventeenth century, the Lucretian 
notion was not often applied to taeories of tragedy by those writers who 
were intent upon reducing all of our actions to selfish motives. The fre- 
quent analysis of the lines from Lucretius comes, instead, during the 
eighteenth century when the “self-love” psychology was under attack. 
Not until Dennis, Addison, and DuBos began speculating upon the 
aesthetic effects of tragedy did the explanation gain widespread currency. 
Then, at first, there was a general readiness to find truth in it. Sir Edward 
Sherburne, for instance, in the “Epistle Dedicatory” to his translation of 
the tragedies of Seneca in 1702, after saying Seneca thought “‘the Repre- 
sentation of the most funestous Events that could befal Humanity might 
beget in the Spectators something not unplausibly delightful,’ quoted 
the passage from Lucretius and concluded that ‘‘With such reflixions as 
these, the severest Tragedies (seen or read) may afford a kind of pleasur- 
able Diversion.” 

Likewise, both John Dennis and Joseph Trapp accepted the Lucretian 
interpretation without qualms or modification, although they were be- 
ginning to base upon it rather significant analyses of the workings of our 
minds before a work of art. At one of the times when he referred to “the 
return upon ourselves,” Dennis was attempting to explain the nature of 
sublimity as an aesthetic effect and to distinguish between “enthusiastic” 
and “vulgar” passions. By defining “enthusiastic” passion as a ‘‘a Passion 
which is moved by the Idea’s in Contemplation or the Meditation of 
Things, that belong not to common life,” he was saying that the pleas- 
ure derived from tragedy accompanies “enthusiastic” passion, or con- 
templative activity. 

In The Grounds of Criticism in Poetry (1704), Dennis said: 

Ideas which produce Terrour are necessarily accompanied with Admiration, be- 
cause ev’ry thing that is terrible is great to Him to whom it is Terrible; and with 
Surprize without which Terrour cannot subsist; and with Astonishment, because 
ev'ry thing which is very Terrible is Wonderful and Astonishing; and as Terrour 
is perhaps the violent’st of all the passions, it consequently makes an impression 


°C. D. Thorpe, The Aesthetic Theory of Thomas Hobbes, University of Michigan Pub- 
lications in Language and Literature, xvi (Ann Arbor, 1940), pp. 143-144. 

10 Edward Sherburne, The Tragedies of L. Annaeus Seneca Translated into English 
Verse by Sir Edward Sherburne, Knight (London, 1702), pp. A4—A4 verso. 

" John Dennis, The Grounds of Criticism in Poetry (London, 1704), p. 86. 
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which we cannot resist, and which is hardly to be defac’d, and no Passion is 
attended with greater Joy than Enthusiastick Terrour, which proceeds from 
our reflecting that we are out of danger at the very time that we see it before us.” 


The Lucretian idea, that “‘we are out of danger at the very time that we 
see it before us,” is again confused here with much broader speculation. 
Dennis was, of course, not thinking specifically about tragedy at this 
time, but there is no reason why the Lucretian dictum cannot be applied 
to any kind of literature that can present the sort of scene represented by 
the battle or the shipwreck. The only difficulty in applying these remarks 
to tragedy is that Dennis commonly identified tragic passions with 
“vulgar” or non-imaginative passions and not with “enthusiastic” pas- 
sions. However, in The Usefulness of the Stage (1698), Dennis said that 
“people who are melted or terrified with the sufferings of the great which 
are set before their eyes, are rather apt to feel a secret pleasure, from the 
sense that they have, that they are free from the like calamities . . . ,” 
thus making clear that he was willing to utilize the “return upon our- 
selves” in explaining the nature of tragic pleasure. 

Joseph Trapp, another writer during the early eighteenth century who 
used the theme with little or no modification, was one of the first to at- 
tempt to reconcile the pleasure from the “return upon ourselves” with 
the obvious griefs that sad sights should occasion. He does it by suppos- 
ing that an emotion may be composed of both unpleasant and pleasur- 
able parts. Unlike the sentimentalists of his century, Trapp considered 
pity unpleasant, and based our pleasure in pitying upon our recognition 
of our own immunity from misfortunes. 

The principal attack upon the self-love psychology and upon the 
morality implied by it was made by the Shaftesburians of the eighteenth 
century; nevertheless, there were some writers who rejected the Lucretian 
principle some years before the ideas of Shaftesbury had received exten- 
sive circulation, even though they also surely reflected the ideas of 
Shaftesbury or of Shaftesbury’s predecessors. Abel Boyer, for instance, 
in his commonplace book, The English Theophrastus: Or, The Manners of 
the Age (1702), quoted from an English source: 


It may seem to be a kind of malicious Satisfaction, that one Man derives from 
the Misfortunes of another. But the Philosophy of this Reflexion stands upon 
another Ground; for our Comfort does not arise from other People’s being 


12 Tbid. 

8 John Dennis, The Usefulness of the Stage, To the Happiness of Mankind. Occasioned by 
a Late Book by Jeremy Collier, M.A. (London, 1698), p. 57. 

4 Joseph Trapp, “Notes to the Aeneis” in The Works of Virgil: Translated into English 
Blank Verse (London, 1731), 1, 195. 
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Miserable, but from this Inference upon the Ballance, that we suffer only the 
Lot of Humane Nature; and as we are Happy or Miserable, compar’d with others, 
so other People are Miserable or Happy compar’d with us. . . . 


John Hughes, the author of The Seige of Damascus and the friend of 
Addison, was more outspoken in his condemnation of the principle. In a 
letter written in 1716, he remarked: 


I hate that thought of Lucretius, Suave mari magno, etc. that “when we ourselves 
are safe on the shore, we may look with pleasure on the ship which is lost in a 
tempest”: it is at least selfish and narrow, if not barbarous and ill-natured: as it 
would be for a man in his senses to look upon a madman, and to see the ruins of 
reason, without some pity and a fellow feeling for the suffering of his species."® 


This is the kind of condemnation of the self-love principle that one finds 
later in the century when the sentimentalists had had time to establish 
their beliefs more securely. 

Like John Dennis, Addison accepted the Lucretian principle and ap- 
plied it to literary theory, and, again like Dennis, modified it in ways 
that changed the course the belief was to take, for his citation comes as 
part of his series of essays on “The Pleasures of the Imagination,” essays 
of considerable importance in the history of English aesthetic speculation. 
The Lucretian counter is, however, merely the point of departure into 
more important analysis. In his most pertinent passage, Addison re- 
marked that 


when we read of torments, wounds, deaths, and like dismal accidents, our pleas- 
ure does not flow so properly from the grief which such melancholy descriptions 
give us, as from the secret comparison which we make between ourselves and the 
person who suffers. Such representations teach us to set a just value upon our 
own condition, and make us prize our good fortune which exempts us from the 
like calamities. This is, however, such a kind of pleasure as we are not capable 
of receiving, when we see a person actually lying under the tortures that we meet 
with in a description; because, in this case, the object presses too close upon our 
senses, and bears so hard upon us, that it does not give us time or leisure to re- 
flect on ourselves. Our thoughts are so intent upon the miseries of the sufferer, 
that we cannot turn them upon our own happiness. Whereas, on the contrary, 
we consider the misfortunes we read in history or poetry, either as past, or as 


6 (London, 1702), p. 214. In another place, quoting from a French source, Boyer re- 
marked, “We are so fond of every thing that is fresh and uncommon, that we take a secret 
Pleasure, and find entertainment even in the sight of the dismallest and most Tragicall 
Accidents ; and that partly because they are new, and partly from a Principle of Ill-Nature 
that is in us” (p. 306). 

6 “Letter to Mr. Bayne,” Letters by John Hughes, Esq. and Several Other Eminent Per- 
sons Deceased, ed. John Duncombe (London, 1773), 1, 140. 
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fictitious, so that the reflection upon ourselves rises in us insensibly, and over- 
bears the sorrow we conceive for the sufferings of the afflicted.” 


Addison’s addition was this distinction between our reaction to un- 
pleasant events when they are immediately before us in real life and our 
reaction to them when we hear or read about them; that is, when they 
are not present or too intimately connected with us. Addison probably 
would have rejected a narrow and literal interpretation of the Lucretian 
idea, for in the original passage the observer is present at the scene of the 
shipwreck and of the battle, even though somewhat removed. In other 
words, Lucretius did remove his observer from close contact with the 
scene but put him, nevertheless, face to face with a real-life happening, 
one continuing even while the pleasure is felt, and capable, consequently. 
of imposing a moral obligation to action on the part of the spectator. 
It is significant in the light of later developments that Addison insisted 
that the action be either past or fictitious. Burke and Batteux were par- 
ticularly interested in this phase of the problem. Actually, in Addison, 
all that can be found of the Lucretian “return upon ourselves” is the 
empty shell. 

From Hobbes to Addison the Lucretian principle had played a part 
of some importance in the analysis of the source of tragic pleasure. In 
basing his further speculations on it, Addison gave it somewhat greater 
respectability. In 1719, in the Refléxions sur la poésie et sur le peinture 
of the Abbé DuBos, an even more important twist was given to the idea, 
for the meaning of Lucretius was there changed to fit the principal thesis 
that DuBos was attempting to expound. It is a question worth some 
consideration whether DuBos would have arrived at his thesis had his 
predecessors not concerned themselves with the Lucretian doctrine. 

According to the orthodox tradition life was, at best, an evil thing; if 
it could be put by with honor, so much the better. DuBos, however, 
struck out boldly with the doctrine that pervades many corners of man’s 
thinking in the modern world—that man’s most urgent need is for ac- 
tivity, not serenity. The chief good in life is not, for DuBos, to possess 
peace of mind and spirit. We want, he said, more life, not less. While we 
are alive we fight a constant battle to realize life to the full, skirting as 
close as we can to the point where we would be destroyed by our eager- 
ness. To DuBos the peculiar virtue of a work of art is the heightening 
of the sense of reality it can give us without overwhelming us. 

Into this context DuBos inserted his reference to the lines from 
Lucretius. Unable to think consecutively, and consequently unable to 
live a meaningful life by contemplation, the average man exerts his 


17 Joseph Addison, Spectator 418. Cf. Marvin Theodore Herrick, The Poetics of Aristotle 
in England, Cornell Studies in English, xvii (New Haven, 1930), p. 106, 
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greatest efforts in combatting ennui. He lives by his emotions, because 
when they are stirred up he feels that he is living intensely. Passion thus 
is pleasant in itself, since it takes us out of ourselves, even when it is 
painful. We even enjoy seeing a criminal tortured, DuBos says, though 
his groans and the sight of his face may remain with us as nightmares 
for days afterwards. To Addison, as to his predecessors, such sights are 
pleasant because of our recognition of our own security, but they are not 
pleasant at all in real life, especially if we are close to them. According 
to the view of DuBos, however, in departure from Lucretius, pleasure is 
mixed even with the most painful sights, since the painful sights arouse 
passion. This is not to say that painful sights are not painful, for DuBos 
agreed with Addison that some kind of removal is necessary for the 
pleasure to outweigh the pain. But rather than referring the pleasure 
back to our consciousness that we are out of danger, DuBos placed it in 
the fact of emotional activity. Consequently, DuBos did not make full 
use of the explanation of Lucretius but merely stated that we like to 
watch the buffetings of a ship in a storm when we are safe on shore, or 
a battle raging on the plain below us when we are not in the fray, for these 
sights arouse excitement and emotion, in themselves pleasant.'® It is not 
even essential to DuBos’s theory that we be out of danger ourselves, 
although in most instances the total pleasure is said to be greater when 
we are. We love to watch acrobats and tightrope walkers, he adds, for the 
thrill of danger that we get, and this pleasure is practically the same as 
that the Romans derived from watching gladiatorial contests. The 
crowds got pleasure from medieval tournaments, even when the clash 
was meant to settle a quarrel. DuBos cited likewise bull-fighting in Spain 
and gambling for high stakes, a love for which he said was prompted not 
by avarice but by the desire to create excitement by putting property in 
jeopardy. 

Likewise, DuBos made a new kind of distinction between passions 
pertaining to real life and those pertaining to a work of art. In presenting 
us with imitations of objects that are capable of exciting passions in us 
in real life, artists and poets excite artificial emotions in us. Although the 
resultant passion bears a resemblance to the passion that would have 
been evoked had the real events come before us, it is far less vivid. The 
pleasure from aroused passion is thus smaller from the imitation, but 
since the painfulness is much smaller, the pleasure is greater than the 
pain.!® 

18 Jean Baptiste DuBos, Refléxions critiques sur la poésie et sur la peinture (Paris, 1770), 
1, 28. 

19 Tbid., pp. 28-29. Cf. Karl Borinski, Die Antike in Poetik und Kundsttheorie von Aus 


gang des klassischen Altertums bis auf Goethe und Wilhelm von Humboldt (Leipzig, 1942), 
m1, 128. 
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It is apparent that DuBos arrived at these new theories largely be- 
cause of the presence of the doctrine of Lucretius and of the commen- 
taries upon it, notably that of Addison. If we look closely at the history 
of thought, we see that there are no chasms, no making of a new idea 
out of whole cloth. At least we can see here that the doctrine of Lucretius 
is the material out of which the new ideas are made. 

Since these ideas of DuBos lie at the heart of the innovations which he 
introduced into aesthetic theory, and since DuBos was a potent force in 
literary criticism throughout Europe during most of the eighteenth cen- 
tury,” we might expect to find the Lucretian doctrine disappearing and 
the explanation by DuBos substituted in its place. This is, however, only 
partly true. The passage from Lucretius was cited more frequently after 
1719 than before that time, and a number of the writers who used the 
explanation to describe the nature of tragic pleasure show no influence 
from DuBos. Some of them accept both DuBos and Lucretius, feeling 
no doubt that there was some truth in each. The explanation employing 
the “return upon ourselves” did not die out easily or quickly. 

Since in Germany DuBos had a considerable vogue it is to be expected 
that his interpretation would carry there. Alfred Lombard has pointed 
out that the Swiss critic, Breitinger, followed DuBos and not Addison in 
interpreting the passage from Lucretius.** Gottsched, on the contrary, in 
the Kritische Beitrige bei der Besprechung von Hudemans Gedichte, in 
response to an assertion by Hudemann that sadness cannot be pleasant, 
quoted the complete passage from Lucretius and gave the traditional 
explanation. If Gottsched was following Addison, as is likely, his imita- 
tion was shallow; nor did he follow Lucretius closely, for he added that 
our pleasure from sad events is sometimes owing to our perverse delight 
in witnessing the downfall of the great and mighty.” 

Lessing in his early years was one of the most intelligent disciples of 
DuBos, and a large part of the published correspondence among Lessing, 
Nicolai, and Moses Mendelssohn on the theory of tragedy is little more 
than elaborate exegesis of DuBos’s theories of tragic pleasure, although 
generously infused with notions derived from the Shaftesburian school 
of sentimentalists.% Nicolai, in the early letters in this series, reveals 
himself as an especially close and unoriginal follower of DuBos. The 


20 The fullest treatment of the influence of DuBos is to be found in A. Lombard, L’A bbé 
DuBos, un initiateur de la pensée moderne (Paris, 1913). Lombard points out (p. 206) that 
Addison agrees with Lucretius while DuBos does not. 

21 Lombard, of. cit., p. 361. 

22 Friedrich Braitmaier, Geschichte der poetischen Theorie und Kritik von den Diskursen 
der Maler bis auf Lessing (Frauenfeld, 1889), 1, 120. 

3 Lessing, Briefwechsel mit Mendelssohn und Nicolai ter das Trauerspiel, ed. Robert 
Petsch (Leipzig, 1910). Cf. Lombard, op. cit., p. 364. 
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Lucretian “‘return upon ourselves” finds no place in their theorizing, for 
none of them has sympathy for the “‘self-love” psychology. 

In England, although the doctrines of DuBos eventually became popu- 
lar there and in part supplanted the doctrines of Addison, Addison’s 
ideas in The Pleasures of the Imagination series of essays made a more 
lasting impression, without undergoing change, than on the Continent. 
However, the “‘self-love” psychology began to face popular disapproval, 
and the shipwreck and battle soon became illustrative not of our pleasure 
from immunity from danger but of our pleasure in pitying the woes of 
others. Some writers who repeated Addison’s aesthetic doctrines failed 
to notice the inconsistency of mixing Shaftesburian sentimentalism with 
the Lucretian “return upon ourselves.” It is to be expected that during 
the years of struggle between “egoist” and “altruist” a greater anarchy 
would prevail than during the years when the “egoists” had everything 
their own way. 

Of course, since the days of the Italian Renaissance commentators on 
Aristotle, the Aristotelain explanation of tragic pleasure as a concomi- 
tant of imitation had been analyzed and accepted on frequent occasions.* 
During the first half of the eighteenth century, the writer who 1ejected 
the Lucretian formula was likely to fall back upon Aristotle’s expla- 
nation. For instance, the position of Tamworth Reresby, who wrote in 
1721, illustrates the return to Aristotle when Lucretius was abandoned: 


It has not yet been hinted, that melancholy Ideas, such as those of Death, are 
capable of soothing the Mind. The same effect has the lively Representation of 
Battels and Tempests, as well in Writing, as in Painting. The Pleasure of con- 
templating a fine Imitation, does not arise precisely from the Object, but from the 
Reflection that the Mind makes, that a Thing cannot be represented in more 
strong and lively Colours.* 


The reference to Lucretius is here hardly more than a faint echo; the main 
conception is Aristotle’s. 

As we might expect, since his affiliations with Shaftesbury are patent, 
Francis Hutcheson rejected Lucretius because he had no use for any 
explanation of human nature based upon self-interest. Writing, in 1725, 
in James Arbuckle’s Dublin Journal, Hutcheson replied to the “self- 
interest authors” who tell us ‘“‘that the Desire which we have to see 
tragical Representations is, because of the secret Pleasure we find in 
thinking ourselves secure from such Evils” that: 


This Pleasure must indeed by a secret one, so very secret, that many a kind com- 
* Aristotle, Rhetoric, trans. J. E. C. Welldon (London, 1886), pp. 82-83. 


% Tamworth Reresby, A Miscellany of Ingenious Thoughts and Reflections, in Verse and 
Prose (London, 1721), p. 357. 
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passionate Heart was never conscious of it, but felt itself in a continual state of 
Horror and Sorrow; our desiring such Sights flows from a kind Instinct of Nature, 
a secret Bond between us and our Fellow-Creatures.* 


The Shaftesburians, like Hutcheson, since they believed that the exercise 
of pity is pleasant because God has endowed us with a “moral sense” 
whose exercise is pleasant, actually could continue to use the illustration 
of shipwreck and battle if they wished, but they did not find the pleasure 
where Lucretius had found it. A prime example of the shift in the idea 
made by the Shaftesburians is that offered by Mark Akenside. Curious, 
indeed, is the new coloring given to both illustration and interpretation. 


Ask the crowd 
Which flies impatient from the village walk 
To climb the neighboring cliffs, when far below 
The cruel winds have hurl’d upon the coast 
Some helpless bark; while sacred pity melts 
The general eye, or terror’s icy hand 
Smites their distorted limbs and horrent hair; 
While every mother closer to her breast 
Catches her child, and, pointing where the wave 
Foams through the shatter’d vessel, shrieks aloud 
As one poor wretch that spreads his piteous arms 
For succour, swallow’d by the roaring surge, 
As now another, dash’d against the rock, 
Drops lifeless down: O! deemest thou indeed 
No kind endearment here by nature given 
To mutual terror and compassion’s tears? 
No sweetly melting softness which attracts, 
O’er all that edge of pain, the social powers 
To this their proper action and their end??”’ 


What Gray called ‘‘the Hutcheson jargon” is apparent throughout and 
Lucretius has undergone considerable modification. 

With Hutcheson and Akenside we come to the third and last principal 
treatment of the theme in the eighteenth century. The chief ingredients 
for any further recipe were by 1744 historically present, and the rest of 
the century merely varied the proportion of the ingredients and did not 
add anything fundamentally new or different. If we were interested only 
in distinguishing the major concepts and not in tracing the evolution of 


%6 James Arbuckle, A Collection of Letters and Essays on Several Subjects, Lately Published 
in The Dublin Journal 1, 86. 

#7 Mark Akenside, Pleasures of the Imagination, u, 670-711. Prof. C. A. Moore, in his 
“Shaftesbury and the Ethical Poets in England, 1700-1760,” PMLA, xxx1 (1916), 293, 
remarks that Akenside is arguing in this passage against Mandeville but dos not point out 
the connection with Lucretius. 
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the Lucretian doctrine, this study could end at this point. We are, how- 
ever, only in the middle of the life of the theme, and must still look at its 
late middle-age and old age. We must note that the theme is caught in a 
three-sided, not a two-sided, clash of forces. The clash between “‘self- 
interest” and “altruism”? shows two of the sides. The third is the side 
represented by the followers of DuBos. None of the three disappears 
completely during the remainder of the century. 

David Hartley, in his Observations on Man (1749), had elsewhere in 
his book stated so thoroughly his conceptions of the sources of our pleas- 
ures that he felt the need only to approve the Lucretian explanation at 
the particular point in his treatise where he came face to face with it. 
At first, Hartley said, cataracts, mountains, and similar sights cause fear 
and horror, but gradually these unpleasant emotions become pleasant as 
we recognize our security from pain.”* 

John Upton was caught in the vortices of all three currents of thought. 
His reference to the passage from Lucretius comes in the section of his 
Critical Observations on Shakespeare (1746) concerned with Othello. There 
he remarks that 
even shipwrecks and storms at sea, when beheld from the shore; and embattled 
armies viewed with safety from afar, raise a mixed kind of pleasure in the spec- 
tator, partly from novelty, and partly from a pity of the misfortunes of other 
men, not without a recollection of his own security.”® 


While the integrity of Upton’s thought is open to question, his ability 
to bring together the divergent views of his time into a seeming 
harmony should not be. The reference to “novelty” might in itself suggest 
that Upton had been reading Addison but knew nothing of DuBos had he 
not immediately appended a footnote in which he said that the pleasures 
described by Lucretius apply only to the vulgar. 

Even though well-known, Edmund Burke’s treatment of the Lucretian 
counter must be noted here for the sake of completeness. Burke knew and 
accepted some of the ideas of DuBos, but in his explanation he drew more 
heavily from the Shaftesburians. For the Lucretian doctrine he had little 
use. The pleasure that attaches to scenes of wretchedness, misery, or even 
death itself, Burke said, “has been commonly attributed, first, to the 
comfort we receive in considering that so melancholy a story is no more 
than a fiction; and, next, to the contemplation of our own freedom from 
the evils which we see represented.” To the second of these interpreta- 
tions, that of Lucretius, Burke objected, saying: 


I am afraid it is a practice much too common in inquiries of this nature, to at- 


*® David Hartley, Observations on Man (London, 1834), p. 263. 
2° John Upton, Critical Observations on Shakespeare (London, 1746), pp. 66-67. 
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tribute the cause of feelings which merely arise from the mechanical structure 
of our bodies, or from the natural frame and constitution of our minds, to certain 
conclusions of the reasoning faculty on the objects presented to us; for I should 
imagine, that the influence of reason in producing our passions is nothing near so 
extensive as it is commonly believed.* 


Both DuBos and the Shaftesburians, it should be observed, were 
attempting more simple and more immediate explanations for our be- 
havior than those expressed by the upholders of “self-interest.” 

Like DuBos, Burke was willing to believe that we derive some pleasure 
from the real-life misfortunes of others, and thought it necessary first to 
understand our reactions to real-life situations in order afterwards to 
understand our reactions to artistic imitations of them. Unlike Addison, 
he made no sharp distinction between past real misfortunes and present 
real misfortunes. In other respects, however, Burke’s exposition is in 
accord with those of Hutcheson and Akenside and not with that of 
DuBos; for he said that 


terror is a passion which always produces delight when it does not press to 
closely; and pity is a passion accompanied by pleasure, because it rises from 
love and social affection. Whenever we are formed by nature to any active pur- 
pose, the passion which animates us to it is attended with delight, or a pleasure 
of some kind, let the subject matter be what it will; and as our Creator has 
designed that we should be united by the bond of sympathy, he has strengthened 
that bond by a proportionate delight; and there most where our sympathy is 
most wanted,—in the distresses of others. If this passion was simply painful, we 
would shun with the greatest care all persons and places that could excite such 
a passion; as some who are so far gone in indolence as not to endure any strong 
impression, actually do. But the case is widely different with the greater part of 
mankind; there is no spectacle we so eagerly pursue, as that of some common and 
grievous calamity; so that whether the misfortune is before our eyes, or whether 
they are turned back to it in history, it always touches with delight. This is not 
an unmixed delight, but blended with no small uneasiness. The delight we have 
in such things hinders us from shunning scenes of misery; and the pain we feel 
prompts us to relieve ourselves in relieving those who suffer; and all this ante- 
cedent to any reasoning by an instinct that works us to its own purpose without 
our concurrence.* 


These pleasures come from real calamities. Imitations of calamities, ac- 
cording to Burke, are never so perfect to be taken for reality, and the 
more perfect the imitation the stronger the pleasure. “I believe,” Burke 
said, “that this notion of our having a simple pain in the reality, yet a 
delight in the representation, arises from hence, that we do not suffi- 


3° Edmund Burke, Philosophical Inquiry into the Origin of Our Ideas of the Sublime and 
Beautiful, Works (Boston, 1871), 1, 78. % Tbid., p. 79. 
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ciently distinguish what we would by no means choose to do, from what 
we should be eager enough to see if it was once done.” “Nor is it, either 
in real or fictitious distresses, our immunity from them which produces 
our delight; in my own mind I can discover nothing like it.’ If one is 
not free from suffering of his own he has no room in his mind for pleasure, 
and if he is not suffering himself, it is sophism to suppose the immunity 
from it to be the cause of the pleasure he feels. 

Burke provided his contemporaries with a thorough attack upon the 
Lucretian doctrine, and thereafter the sentimentalists did not bother 
to quote Lucretius, although the reason may be that Burke’s full analysis, 
coupled with the full analysis of the nature of tragic pleasure in Hume’s 
“Essay on Tragedy,” which was published at approximately the same 
time, provided so many other lines of interest that the original vehicle 
was discarded. Hume used the theories of DuBos as his starting point 
and made important modifications of them. Richard Hurd, in turn, 
attempted to refute some of Hume’s assertions.™ Burke’s ideas, likewise, 
were debated without reference back to the Lucretian theme. In short, 
the critics of major proportions in England after Burke let Lucretius 
alone, and argued over more exact issues that their own time had raised 
into prominence. 

Minor writers, however, continued to remember Lucretius. Samuel 

Derrick (?) in A General View of the Stage (1759) found it not impossible 
to be both Shaftesburian and faithful to “‘self-interest.’’ After citing the 
passage from Lucretius, he said: 
In the rage of battle, or the blustering of a storm, all our thoughts recur to the 
preservation of Self; and that concern which must ensue from the apprehension 
of certain danger, occupies the whole soul; but he who undangered and safe sits 
near his little cottage on the brow of an inaccessible mountain, and thence be- 
holds the havoc that ambition makes, or from a rock that overhangs the ocean, 
sees the laboring vessels contend with wind and waves, compassion and pity warm 
his bosom, while, at the same time, he has naturally an impulse of pleasure from 
comparing his state with theirs, and finding it so much superior. Of the same 
nature is that sensation of pleasure which we feel at a tragedy.™ 


Charles Boyle’s introduction to Mrs. Lennox’s translation of Brumoy’s 
Greek Theatre (1759) likewise contains a reference to Lucretius in con- 
nection with an explanation of the nature of tragic pleasure, In the 
original text Brumoy had discussed the ‘“‘return upon ourselves’’ as part 
of a treatment of Aristotle’s theory of the pleasures of imitation. Neither 
Brumoy nor Boyle do much more than temper Aristotle with Lucretius, 


* Tbid., p. 81. 
% Richard Hurd, “Notes on the Art of Poetry,” Works (London, 1811), 1, 114-118. 
* [Samuel Derrick], A General View of the Stage (London, 1759), p. 36. 
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although in Boyle’s introduction there are overtones from DuBos.* 

{William Richardson], in his Cursory Remarks on Tragedy (1774) even 
less critically than most of the minor critics of his day collected various 
theories of tragic pleasure and accepted them all, borrowing ideas from 
DuBos, Burke, Akenside, and Lucretius. After quoting the passage from 
Lucretius without attempting to contradict it, he proceeded to say that 
violent actions on the stage give pleasure 


by rousing the mind from indolence and indifference; by exciting the most 
comfortable ideas of our own present security, and exemption from such calam- 
ities; and by raising in us the flattering notions, that such enormities cannot fail 
to meet with their dire punishments. This pleasure is further increased by our 
sensations of pity and compassion for the unhappy sufferers; sensations that owe 
their rise to humanity, that noble characteristic of man, which draws the social 
powers to their right ends and purposes, and converts our tears to rapture.” 


The only explanation which William Cooke gives of tragic pleasure in 
his Elemerts of Dramatic Criticism derives from Lucretius. Tragedy, he 
says, “disposes the most miserable to think themselves happy, when they 
compare their own misfortunes with those which tragedy has represented 
to them.’’*? This is, of course, only a remark made in passing, and de- 
serves little comment. 

James Boswell, in his essay “On Executions” (1777), an essay with no 
immediate connections with aesthetic theory, uncertainly handled the 
Lucretian theme in a passage that is not without interest: 


Though the desire of seeing spectacles of cruelty has peculiarly prevailed in 
England, it has more or less been the passion of mankind in all ages and coun- 
tries. Hence the various satires against it by poets; hence the various attempts 
to account for it by philosophers. Lucretius, who was both a poet and a philoso- 
pher, refers it to self-love, as we may see from that celebrated passage, “Suave 
mari magno turbantibus aethera ventis.”’ 

He thinks that men love to behold scenes of distress, that they may hug them- 
selves in security, and relish more their own safety and ease, by comparing them- 
selves with those who are suffering. Though I, as well as every rational and 
virtuous man, must think that Lucretius is in general a very false and a very hurt- 
ful writer; yet must I candidly own that he is often ingenious and just in his 
observations. In the present case he certainly has a great deal of merit; though 
I, for one would be for compounding his system with that of the Abbé du Bos, 
who accounts for our desire of seeing spectacles of cruelty from the universal 
wish that we all have to be moved; that is to have our souls agitated; for to be 
sure there is nothing so irksome to a man of lively sensations, as to have his facul- 


% Pierre Brumoy, The Greek Theatre of Father Brumoy (London, 1759), 1, xxxviii. 

% [William Richardson], Cursory Remarks on Tragedy, On Shakespeare, and on Certain 
French and Italian Poets, Principally Tragedians (London, 1774), p. 24. 

37 William Cooke, The Elements of Dramatic Criticism (London, 1775), p. 31. 
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ties thrown into a kind of torpor . . . This will more fully account for what I am 
endeavoring to explain, and will make human nature appear not so grossly 
selfish as Lucretius paints it.** 


It becomes apparent from a study of some of these remarks that by 
the end of the eighteenth century the argument from Lucretius had lost 
the particular efficacy which it had possessed in the early years of the 
century, and had—in England at least—been extended to apply to aes- 
thetic theory in about as many ways as it could be. It had reached a stage 
of development and evolution that made of it not a basic explanation, 
but a small idea with some truth in it, but with little width of signifi- 
cance. 

In spite of some difference in cultural patterns between the two coun- 
tries, the idea took a course in France similar to its course in England. 
DuBos played a more important part in France, as we might expect, but 
there was just as much trading with the Shaftesburian kind of sentimen- 
talism. Charles Batteux, one of the most important of the eighteenth 
century French critical theorists, was both an “‘altruist” and an ardent 
follower of DuBos at a time (Les beaux arts réduits d un méme principe 
having appeared in 1746 and its expanded form, the Principes de la 
littérature, in 1750) when the union between the two schools of thought had 
not yet been firmly established in England. Unlike DuBos, however, 
Batteux quoted Lucretius in full and accepted the doctrine, side by side 
with the explanation of DuBos and the Shaftesburian belief that the 
expression of pity is pleasant because of a moral sense that God has 
implanted in us. His most important addition to this body of thought was 
his distinction between the pleasure to be derived from witnessing dis- 
tressing events in real life, which he claimed makes the mind callous to 
suffering and hence has a bad moral effect, and the pleasure to be de- 
rived from seeing imitations of the same distressing actions, which has a 
softening, humanizing effect.* 

Vauvenargues and Marmontel both rejected the “return upon our- 
selves.” Vauvenargues, in his essay on pity (1747), objected, as Burke did 
later, that no rational comparison between ourselves and others is neces- 
sary to account for our pleasure; that, instead, the mind is capable of a 
“sentiment désintéressé.”*° Marmontel rejected Lucretius to substitute 
DuBos in his place. He granted that there is a small pleasure in recog- 


%8 James Boswell, The Hypochondriack, ed. Margery Bailey (Stanford University Press, 
1928), 1, 278-279. 

** Charles Batteux, Principes de la littérature (Lyon, 1802), 111, 56, 6. 

“ Luc de Clapiers, Marquis de Vauvenargues, /mtroduction d la connoissance de l’ésprit 
humain, suivie de refléxions et de maximes (Paris, 1747), p. 84. 
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nizing our safety, our immunity from dangers that threaten others, but 
claimed that children, who surely do not make the comparison between 
their own and others’ safety, do feel pleasure in exciting themselves with 
fear or terror or pity in reading stories. Also, he added, if what Lucretius 
said were true, we would be more and more pleased as the misfortunes of 
another became more and more horrible, which is clearly not true. Simi- 
larly, horrors in reality would give us more pleasure than horrors in 
imitation. To the contrary, Marmontel insisted, if the imitation is too 
perfect and the spectacle too horrible, we turn away and get little or no 
pleasure. The more we think about the horrors in front of us in real life, 
the less they please us. The pleasure does not then come, he concluded, 
from reflection or from a “return upon ourselves.”’ Instead, Marmonte! 
explained the nature of tragic pleasure as DuBos had done it.“ 

Louis Racine, the son of the playwright, also treated the matter at 
length. But with Racine we are once more dealing with a writer who 
could accept the Lucretian doctrine and, at the same time, utilize the 
interpretations of DuBos and of the Shaftesburians, not without con- 
tradicting himself. In his Traité de la poésie dramatique, ancienne et 
moderne (1752), Racine said that we seek from a tragedy the vivid emo- 
tion that will come from the reading of it, and that the explanation of 
Lucretius will lead us to the source of tragic pleasure. But he then pro- 
ceeded to explain tragic pleasure as a product of the heightening of emo- 
tionality and of the exercising of our moral sense.*? Racine, like Burke, 
used the illustration of our interest in the torture of criminals to get at 
the problem. 

In short, the Lucretian doctrine underwent approximately the same 
evolution in France that it experienced in England during the eighteenth- 
century. The reader today is likely to be impatient with eighteenth- 
century criticism in general because of its patent concern with empirical 
psychologizing. The average critic then was so intent upon discovering 
the spectator’s reaction to a work of art that he lost sight of the work of 
art itself. Especially he lost sight of moral problems, or more exactly, 
moral questions were so cut and dried for him that it did not often occur to 
him that our pleasure from tragedy is somehow connected with our atti- 
tudes toward the moral problems to which we are introduced by a trag- 
edy. Even the Shaftesburians reduced morality to instinctive reactions 
and hence were more interested in psychology than in morality. This is 
not to say, however, that the field within which the eighteenth-century 
critics worked was sterile and valueless. It is to say instead that it is but 


“ Jean Francois Marmontel, “Tragédie,” Elémens de littérature, CEuvres complettés 
(Paris, 1787), v1, 282-284. 
4 Louis Racine, @uvres (Paris, 1808), v1, 359. 
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one field within which the problem of tragic pleasure can be worked over, 
and perhaps not the richest. It should be observed that Aristotle’s tragic 
catharsis also became material in the eighteenth century for investigation 
of psychological reactions. 

This study has not been a complete analysis of theories of tragic pleas- 
ure held in the eighteenth century. A few important theorizers concerning 
the nature of tragic pleasure during this period have received no mention 
here, because they did not concern themselves with the Lucretian “return 
upon ourselves,” even though, as with Fontenelle, they were working 
with closely allied questions. This study has been, instead, an attempt to 
look at the significant life-span of one idea, a constant where much 
around it was flux and change. Obviously the beliefs surrounding it de- 
termined in large part its health and importance. Of interest in this study 
are the manner and extent of adaptation of the idea to new situations. 
Of interest also should be our recognition of the way in which a counter 
like this of the Lucretian ‘“‘return upon ourselves”’ leads an age to analy- 
sis, so that the counter acquires to itself other concrete, illustrative 
material, snowball-wise, which can in turn lead to further analysis and 
to new points of view. 

BAXTER HATHAWAY 


Cornell University 











XXXVIII 
“A SEVERE ANIMADVERSION ON BOSSU” 


N error has been committed at the expense of René Le Bossu, the 
noted seventeenth-century critic of the epic; and its elimination js 
important not only in justice to “the learned Bossu’”’ but in correcting 
a widely accepted misinterpretation of one of our foremost English 
writers. Furthermore, in addition to affording belated personal justice, 
the correction will reveal a notable example of the unconscious influence 
of party spirit in criticism and scholarship, as a result of which cool and 
informed appraisal is sacrificed to the pleasure of ridicule. 

As several recent writers on the history of English criticism have 
pointed out, the reputation of Le Bossu in England suffered one of the 
most remarkable reversals in literary history during the eighteenth 
century. For a hundred years after the publication of his Traité du 
Poéme Epique (1675) he was one of the best known and most often quoted 
of critics among the English writers. His analytical scheme for the criti- 
cism of epic poetry was widely used, notably in Dennis’s Remarks upon 
Prince Arthur and Addison’s Milton papers, and his comments on many 
aspects of epic practice in Homer and Virgil earned for him the name 
of “the judicious Bossu.” But his work was admittedly a study of the 
early masters, and the formalism of his treatment began to cause dissatis- 
faction, especially among those who were beginning to show signs of 
incipient romanticism. So complete was the turning away from “the 
learned Bossu”’ that after the close of the eighteenth century his name 
has counted for scarcely more than a museum tag. A complete explanation 
of this remarkable decline in critical esteem is beyond my present intent; 
but the persistent error mentioned above has a bearing on it, and involves 
matters of wider interest in the present day than Le Bossu. 


I 


In his 1797 edition of Pope’s Works, Joseph Warton has this footnote 
to Chapter xv of the Peri Bathous, or The Art of Sinking in Poetry, 
entitled ““A Receipt to Make an Epic Poem”’: 


A severe animadversion is here intended on Bossu; who, after he has been so 
many years quoted, commended, and followed, by a long train of respectable 
disciples, must, I am afraid, alas! be at last deserted and given up as a visionary 
and fantastical critic; especially for imagining, among other vain and ground- 
less conceits and refinements, that Homer and Virgil first fixed on some one mora! 
truth or axiom, and then added a fable or story, with suitable names and char- 
acters, proper to illustrate the truth so fixed upon.* 


1 Vol. v1, p. 267. 
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He goes on to remark that before him, Mambrun had advanced the same 
doctrine, and had tried to exemplify it in a “woeful Latin Epic Poem, 
jntituled Constantinus.” 

This footnote is reprinted in two of the three important editions of the 
complete works since that time: the Roscoe (1824), and the Elwin- 
Courthope (1871-1889). None of the editors adds any further comment. 

Warton’s statement has been generally accepted ever since by writers 
who have dealt with Le Bossu’s influence in England. Sir Walter Scott 
followed Warton, willing enough, no doubt, to find even the classical 
Pope depreciating Le Bossu: “Who can say that the learned labours of 
Bossu, so admirably ridiculed by Pope, have added one readable poem to 
the literature of France or England?’ The whole treatment of Le Bossu 
by Professors Gayley and Kurtz in their Methods and Materials of Liter- 
ary Criticism (1920) harks back to this one assumption of ridicule: 
With Le Bossu we reach the reductio ad absurdum of formalism, didacticism, and 
recipe-making.® 
Le Bossu’s serious, topsy-turvy recipe for the making of an epic poem is almost 
more absurd than Pope’s famous mock-recipe. . . . ‘ In order to achieve this re- 
markable product, Le Bossu advises the poet first to catch a moral, then let it 
simmer into action, then season with appropriate characters (Bk. 1, Ch. v1, vr; 
Bk. u, Ch. 1).5 


For Warton, forty years after the ridicule of ‘rules’ in Pope’s Recipe, Le Bossu 
is still an accredited law-giver.® 


The celebrated Receipt to Make an Epic Poem, ridiculing Le Bossu and Mam- 
brun, appeared in the Guardian (No. 78, June 10, 1713), and was afterward in- 
corporated in The Art of Sinking in Poetry, Chap. xv, on which see Warton’s 
note.” 


Professor A. F. B. Clark also assumes that Pope is holding Le Bossu 
up to ridicule. After mentioning the Preface to The Dunciad by ‘‘Martin”’ 
Scriblerus, and discussing it in such a way as to indicate it had never 
occurred to him that Pope might have in view something other than ridi- 
culing Le Bossu, he continues: “‘Yet Pope returns to the charge in another 
place. The fifteenth chapter of Martin Scriblerus’ Of the Art of Sinking 
in Poetry. A Receipt to Make an Epic Poem, is, of course, an elaborate 
skit on the formal epic @ Ja Bossu.’’® 


2 Quarterly Review, February., 1811, p. 42. 3 P. 426. 
‘ Here Le Bossu’s definition of the epic is given, which the authors persist in seeing as a 
recipe. 


5 P. 484. Of course, the figurative flippancies here employed are not Le Bossu’s. 
*P. 564. 7P. 566. 
® Boileau and the French Classical Critics in England (1660-1830) (Paris, 1925), p. 247. 
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And in A. Bosker’s Literary Criticism in the Age of Johnson (The 
Hague, 1930), Warton’s pronouncement passes out of the quotation 
marks of ascription into the public domain of commonplace observation: 
“In the note to Pope’s A Receipt to make an Epic Poem, which was in- 
tended as a severe animadversion on Le Bossu, he at last openly re- 
nounces the latter critic’s claim to the high authority he had so long 
enjoyed on epic poetry.’ 

Leaning upon the authority of Clark, H. T. Swedenberg also asserts 
that “Pope was the first English writer to ridicule the rules of LeBossu.’”” 
Quoting Pope further, he concludes that “Pope, then, was also skeptical 
of the rules per se” —a sound enough conclusion, no doubt, but based on 
evidence which he mistakenly attributes to a contempt for Le Bossu. In 
a later study of epic theory, he says: 


He [Pope] could recommend Le Bossu’s treatise on the epic in high terms, and 
yet in another place he could demolish it with delightful and devastating 
burlesque. . . . In Pope, as in Addison and others of his contemporaries, there 
was a definite antinomy when he came to discuss the epic." 


And in a note at the end of the chapter he supports and reinforces his 
statement thus: 


Cf. his statement in the preface of the Iliad, where he describes Le Bossu’s 
treatise as giving ‘“‘the justest notion of his [Homer’s] Design and Conduct.” 
(Iliad, 1, sig. Kyv.) The translation of the Odyssey is prefaced by an essay on 
the epic, “extracted from Bossu,” yet Pope was the first English writer to 
burlesque the work of Le Bossu. (See especially the preface to the Dunciad and 
the “Receipt to make an Epic Poem” in Of the Art of Sinking in Poetry.) The 
“Receipt” first appeared as No. 78 of the Guardian. For a statement on Pope’s 
attitude toward Le Bossu, see Clark, Boileau and the French Classical Critics, 
pp. 247-248.4 


Thus the original error has betrayed the confidence of one unwary 
editor and student after another. Only one dissenting voice has been 
raised, and since it spoke French, none too loudly at that, and was fur- 
thermore smothered in a large tome full of other matters, it has received 
little or no attention in the English speaking world. E. Audra, in L’Jn- 
fluence Frangaise dans l’Ciuvre de Pope (Paris, 1931), points out a few 
particulars in which Pope’s comic Receipt clearly is not based on Le 
Bossu; but his conclusion, although sounder than the one usually ac- 
cepted, is scarcely as definite as it might have been: 


* P. 189. 

10 “Rules and English Critics of the Epic, 1650-1800.” SP, xxxv (1938), 575. 
" The Theory of the Epic in England, 1650-1800 (Berkeley, 1944), p. 68. 

12 Tbid., p. 87. 
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En conclusion il nous semble qu’en écrivant cette “‘Recette” comique, il n’en 
avait pas au seul le Bossu, ni non plus aux critiques francais. Reste a savoir si 
la maniére séche et pédantesque du Pére Jésuite na pas inspiré l’idée amusante 
de cette recette de cuisine poétique." 


II 


In considering the evidence showing that Pope did not intend, as has 
too often been assumed, to depreciate Le Bossu, it is well to keep in 
mind one fact which Warton either did not know or overlooked. The 
Peri Bathous, in which the Receipt appears as Chapter xv, was published 
in 1728 (dated 1727). But the Receipt first appeared as No. 78 of The 
Guardian, on June 10, 1713, in a form about one-third longer. Warton 
does not include this number among the Guardians given in his edition, 
reprinting only the other seven, although he makes casual mention of eight 
in his introductory note. Bowles and Roscoe in their editions make note 
of the omission in Warton and include No. 78; but the Elwin-Courthope 
edition follows Warton in ignoring this Guardian, with the exception of 
an added footnote to Chapter xv, saying it first appeared as No. 780f the 
Guardian, but neglecting to mention the difference in length. I shall 
first examine the Receipt as it originally appeared in its longer form, and 
then consider any additional significance which may be derived from its 
incorporation in the later work. 

About the only way we can use Professor Clark’s off-hand “of course”’ 
is in pronouncing this to be a work of ridicule. The object of the ridicule, 
and the motives which led Pope to write it, are by no means so apparent. 
He says his object is “leading the town into a very new and uncommon 
road of criticism.” Specifically: 

I shall here endeavour (for the benefit of my countrymen) to make it manifest 
that epic poems may be made “without genius,” nay, without learning, or much 
reading. 


However violent may be our objections to Le Bossu, after the manner of 
the romantic critics, and however we may accuse him of carrying his 
systematic analysis of epic form to absurd lengths, we must admit, if we 
have read his work (which apparently some of his critics have not done), 
that he was insistent upon genius as the sine gua non of epic writing. 
Pope was fully aware of this, and had too much admiration for the French 
critic to misrepresent him, as less sympathetic writers have done. He 
also knew, as Le Bossu’s scornful critics apparently have not observed 
even to this day, that Le Bossu specifically disavowed any intention of 


3 P. 306. 
“4 The paper is also reprinted in Vol. 17 of Chalmers’ British Essayists. 
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giving instruction in the writing of epic poetry.”® It was the efforts of 
English disciples of Le Bossu and the other French critics that Pope had 
in mind—disciples like Blackmore who, having only moderate poetic 
abilities, had the temerity to attempt the highest flights. 

The idea of reducing such a tremendous mental and spiritual under- 
taking as the writing of an epic to the proportions of a kitchen recipe is 
introduced disarmingly in the second paragraph, implying that to the 
objects of his satire it is not at all a staggering thought: “I shall begin 
with epic poetry, because the critics agree it is the greatest work human 
nature is capable of.” Because, indeed! If there were any proper beginning 
for a kitchen-recipe approach to the making of literature, it would obvi- 
ously be with the lesser forms. But Pope is satirizing someone whose 
poetic incompetence he considers to be of such depth, and whose self- 
assurance is of such magnitude that the idea would not seem monstrous 
to him. “I know the French,” he continues, “have already laid down 
many mechanical rules for compositions of this sort, but at the same 
time they cut off almost all undertakers from the possibility of ever 
performing them; for the first qualification they unanimously require in 
a poet, is a genius.” Thus the usefulness of his intention it made evident. 
The French (including Le Bossu) are all right as far as they go; but “for 
the benefit of my countrymen” who do not even read, something must be 
provided at once much simpler and magically efficacious. 

The obvious target of all this, or the prime beneficiary of Pope’s ironi- 
cal solicitude, is Sir Richard Blackmore, indefatigable writer of epics and 
chief butt of the wits, especially during the first decade of the century. 
The Blackmore-baiting began after the publication of his first epic, 
Prince Arthur, in 1695, in the preface to which Blackmore anticipated 
Collier’s virulent attack on the play-writing wits. This he followed up 
with A Satyr against Wit (1700), which brought out a flood of scurrilous, 
and sometimes witty, retorts from the wits. Blackmore went calmly 
ahead with Advice to the Poets. Occasion’d by the wonderful Success of her 
Majesty’s Arms, under the Conduct of the Duke of Marlborough, in Flan- 
ders (1706). In this poem, after saying that the greatness of the subject 
put it beyond the powers of any single English poet, he suggests that they 
pool their talents: 


46 Whatsoever Rules we have laid down in this Treatise, and howsoever we have ex- 
pressed our thoughts, yet it has been far from our design to form a Poet, and to teach Men 
how to make an Epopea: But only to give the World a clearer insight into the Aeneid. 
So that we must look upon the whole only as the way whereby one should judge of that 
excellent piece.—LeBossu, Traité du Poéme Epique, Bk. v1, Chap. 8 (W. J.’s translation, 
1695). 

Contrast the quotation from Scott, supra. 
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Ye mercenary Wits, who Rime for Bread, 

Ye unfledg’d Muses, this high Subject dread. 
Let not th’ inferior Race, who can indite 

A pretty Prologue, or a Sonnet write; 

Tho’ none so forward are, so bold as they, 
Make on this Theme an Impotent Essay. . . . 
Yet of the Few, who can with Judgment praise, 
And sing Great Actions in becoming Lays, 

Let none, betray’d by generous Thirst of Fame, 
Adventure singly on this Mighty Theme:.. . 
Let many Master Bards their Force unite, 

And with Confederate Fire a Song Heroic write. 


But the advice which he lavishes on the proposed poetic corporation 
over the next twelve pages or so finally stirs the adviser to rash self- 


commitment: 

While I so near, so long the Hero view, 
And Hints suggest to be improv’d by you, 

My fading Flame does in my Veins renew. 

I feel an inward Impulse not unknown, 

Urging your Muse, I have provok’d my own. 
Oh! did a Portion of the noble Fire, 

With which the Hero fought, my Breast inspire; 
I’d raise my Voice, and with a lofty Strain 
Would to Etherial Fields uplift Ramillia’s Plain. 
The Laurel I would win from Maro’s Brow 

My Happy Lays the Grecian’s should out do. 
The Trojan Chief should to the Briton yield, 
The Latian Triumphs to Ramillia’s Field. 
Scamander’s Flood should own superior Dyle, 
And Grecian Deeds submit to Marlbro’s Toil. 

’Tis done. I’ve compass’d my ambitious Aim, 

The Hero’s Fire restores the Poet’s Flame. 
The Inspiration comes, my Bosom glows, 

I strive with strong Enthusiastic Throws. 

Oh! I am all in Rapture, all on Fire, 

Give me, to ease the Muse’s Pangs, the Lyre. 


Blackmore is here certainly exposing himself to merciless ridicule, and 

the wits took full advantage of the situation. They had a merry field-day 
at Blackmore’s expense. There is an echo of it even in Pope’s Receipt in 
the same paragraph last quoted from: 
The same may be said of making a poem, it is easily brought about by him that 
has a genius, but the skill lies in doing it without one. In pursuance of this end 
I shall present with reader with a plain and certain recipe, by which even son- 
neteers and ladies may be qualified for this grand performance. 
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Nothing daunted by the fusillade which greeted his Advice, Blackmore 
published a sequel to it called Instructions to Vanderbank (1709), in which 
he employs the familiar advice-to-a-painter pattern to tell a tapestry 
weaver how to commemorate the same great affair. Steele deals with this 
effort, in Tatler No. 3, April 16, 1709, in a manner which foreshadows 
Pope’s handling of a similar idea (and the same victim, I believe) in his 
Receipt. It is significant enough to justify reproducing a considerable 
portion of it here: 


But it is wonderful there should be so few writers, when the art is become 
merely mechanic, and men may make themselves great that way, by as certain 
and infallible rules, as you may be a joiner or a mason. There happens to be a 
good instance of this, in what the hawker just now has offered for sale; to wit, 
“Instructions to Vanderbank; a Sequel to the Advice to the Poets: A Poem, 
occasioned by the Glorious Success of her Majesty’s Arms, under the Command 
of the Duke of Marlborough, the last Year in Flanders.’’ Here you are to under- 
stand, that the author finding the poets would not take his advice, he troubles 
himself no more about them; but has met with one Vanderbank, who works in 
arras, and makes very good tapestry hangings. Therefore, in order to celebrate 
the hero of the age, he claps me together all that can be said of a man that makes 
hangings, as: 


Then, artist, who dost Nature’s face express 

In silk and gold, and scenes of action dress; 

Dost figured arras animated leave, 

Spin a bright story, or a passion weave 

By mingling threads; canst mingle shade and light, 
Delineate triumphs, or describe a fight. 


Well, what shall this work man do? Why, to show how great a hero the poet 
intends, he provides him a very good horse: 


Champing his foam, and bounding on the plain, 
Arch his high neck, and graceful spread his mane. 


Now as to the intrepidity, the calm courage, the constant application of the 
hero, it is not necessary to take that upon yourself; you may, in the lump, bid 
him you employ raise him as high as he can, and if he does it not, let him answer 
for disobeying orders: 

Let fame and victory in inferior sky, 
Hover with Ballanced wings, and smiling fly 
Above his head, &c. 


A whole poem of this kind may be ready against an ensuing campaign, as well 
as a space left in the canvas of a piece of tapestry for the principal figure, while 
the under-parts are working: so that in effect, the adviser copies after the man 
he pretends to direct. This method should, methinks, encourage young begin- 
ners: for the invention is so fitted to all capacities, that by the help of it a man 
may make a receipt for a poem. A young man may observe, that the jig of the 
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thing is, as I said, finding out all that can be said of his way whom you employ 
to set forth your worthy. Waller and Denham had worn out the expedient of 
“Advice to a Painter.’’ This author has transferred the work, and sent his advice 
to the Poets; that is to say, to the turners of verse, as he calls them. Well, that 
thought is worn out also, therefore he directs his genius to the loom, and will 
have a new set of hangings in honour of the last year in Flanders. I must own 
to you, I approve extremely this invention, and it might be improved for the 
benefit of manufactory: as, suppose an ingenious gentleman should write a poem 
of advice to a calico-printer: do you think there is a girl in England, that would 
wear anything but the taking of Lille, or the Battle of Oudenarde? They would 
certainly be all the fashion, till the heroes abroad had cut out some more pat- 
terns. I should fancy small skirmishes might do for under-petticoats, provided 
they had a siege for the upper. If our adviser were well imitated, many indus- 
trious people might be put to work. Little Mr. Dactile, now in the room, who 
formerly writ a song and a half, is a week gone in a very pretty work upon this 
hint: he is writing an epigram to a young virgin who knits very well (’tis a thou- 
sand pities he is a Jacobite); but his epigram is by way of advice to this damsel, 
to knit all the actions of the Pretender and the Duke of Burgundy last campaign 
in the clock of a stocking. It were endless to enumerate the many hands and 
trades that may be employed by poets, of so useful a turn as this adviser’s. I 
shall think of it; and in this time of taxes, shall consult a great critic employed 
in the custom-house, in order to propose what tax may be proper to put upon 
knives, seals, rings, hangings, wrought-beds, gowns and petticoats, where any 
of those commodities bear mottoes, or are worked upon poetical grounds. 


The parallels are obvious, and while not conclusive in themselves, are 
certainly suggestive of what Pope probably had in mind when he wrote 
his recipe. Pope’s introductory remarks about the prevalence of ‘“‘me- 
chanic rules” have been taken carelessly to refer to Le Bossu. But shortly 
before Pope wrote his piece, Steele used almost identical expressions to 
introduce a broadly ironical commendation of Blackmore as a noteworthy 
exemplar of the rule-conscious fashioner of verses. There is no question 
whatever as to Steele’s intent. Pope probably intended to do the same 
thing, on a somewhat broader basis. This Tatler seems to provide a con- 
necting link between the Receipt and those earlier Blackmore critical 
verses which had some part in inspiring it. 

Pope continues: 


I know it will be objected that one of the chief qualifications of an epic poet, is 
to be knowing in all arts and sciences. But this ought not to discourage those that 
have no learning, as long as indexes and dictionaries may be had, which are 
the compendium of all knowledge. . . . The learning which will be more particu- 
larly necessary to him, is the ancient geography of towns, mountains, and rivers: 
for this let him take Cluverius, value four-pence. 


The stroke about ancient geography is clearly aimed at Blackmore. 
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It was his custom to provide a geographical index to his epics, to which he 
referred thus on the title-page: “To which is annex’d An Index, Explain- 
ing Persons, Countries, Cities, Rivers, &c.’’ Even the source of his infor- 
mation, Cluverius, is acknowledged in the Preface to King Arthur (1697): 


He prepared a Royal Navy, Embark’d his Troops, and directed his Course to 
the Coasts of Norway, then called, according to Cluverius, Nerigon, or the 
Western Part of Scandinavia. 


The slur upon the learning of his victim is a continuation of a similar 
but more specific allusion in an earlier paragraph. After the passage 
quoted earlier, to the effect that “epic poems may be made ‘without a 
genius,’ nay, without learning, or much reading,” he continues: 


This must necessarily be of great use to all those poets who confess they never read, 
and of whom the world is convinced they never learn. 


A specific allusion is here evident. Though Pope exaggerates, the source of 
the thrust may be seen in the Preface to King Arthur, in which Blackmore 
says with modest naivete: 


Another reason of the Defects that appear in that writing [Prince Arthur] is this 
That when I undertook it I had been long a stranger to the Muses. I had read 
but little Poetry throughout my whole Life, and in fifteen years before, I had 
not, as I can remember, wrote a hundred Lines in Verse, excepting a Copy of 
Latine Verses in honour of a Friend’s Book. 


He seems to think confession enough to excuse the defects, for he goes on 
to say that he hopes for like charitable consideration of his present work, 
“for all the same things, except the last, can be said to excuse the Defects 
that shall appear in this.” 

Having given ample indication of the identity of his target, Pope 
proceeds with the recipe itself. It is broken up into parts which give it a 
superficial resemblance to the well known and commonly employed ana- 
lytical divisions of Le Bossu: For the Fable, For the Manners, For the 
Machines, For the Descriptions, For the Language. But if he had been 
really ridiculing Le Bossu, surely he would have pounced upon the one 
thing which his detractors criticized as an absurdity above everything 
else: the theory that the epic poet chooses a moral first, then arranges 
suitable fable, characters, and other matters to illustrate it. Instead, he 
makes his recipe follow Blackmore’s practice, which, although perhaps 
more sensible in the “recipe” sense than Le Bossu’s much-maligned 
“topsy-turvy” theory, is most certainly not in accord with it. Says the 
Receipt: 


Take out of any old poem, history book, romance, or legend (for instance Geffry 
of Monmouth, or Don Belianis of Greece) those parts of story which afford most 
scope for long descriptions. 
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Says Blackmore in the Preface to King Arthur: 

And that the Reader may better observe whence the Action of this takes its Rise, 
I will tell in short King Arthur’s Story, as ’tis related by Geofry of Monmouth. 
That there was ...a King of Britain nam’d Arthur.. ., all our Historians 
agree; and the eminently learned Bishop of Worcester in his Origines Britannica, 
do’s acknowledge it. And tho’ the above-cited Geofry of Monmouth is indeed a 
Fabulous Author, yet his Authority, especially considering that there was such 
a Warlike Prince as Arthur, is a sufficient Foundation for an Epick Poem. 


As for the “long descriptions,” Le Bossu can be completely exonerated 
of inspiring this idea. He does give some attention, quite properly, to the 
use of descriptions in epic writing (one chapter out of eight in Book v1 of 
the Traité), but is guilty of no extravagances in commending their use. 
In fact, his remarks would be considered “‘judicious” even to critics who 
profess to find him absurd: “They [Descriptions] therefore must be short; 
and moreover, necessary and suited to the general Character of the Poem, 
and to the Particular Character of the Subject matter that is describ’d, 
as far as possible.’”* On the other hand, Blackmore was much given to 
long descriptions which hampered the movement of his narrative. This 
tendency was generally censured, and Blackmore himself admits this 
weakness in the Preface to King Arthur: 

And several Friends to Prince Arthur did very early convince me, that in several 
Instances the Descriptions, Digressions, and Similes, were lyable to the same 
objection. 


The instructons for making an episode are likewise in violation of Le 
Bossu’s precepts. According to Le Bossu, it is essential that an episode be 
definitely related to the main action in which the hero is involved, in order 
to preserve unity of action; but Pope seems to be ridiculing somebody for 
gross failure to observe a sensible rule when he directs the writer to 
Take any remaining adventure of your former collection, in which you could no 
way involve your hero; or any unfortunate accident that was too good to be 
thrown away; and it will be of use, applied to any other person, who may be lost 
and evaporate in the course of the work, without the least damage to the com- 
position. 


How the good Pére wov.d have writhed to know how long this has been 
represented as ridicule of his precepts! 

But the most obvious denial of Bossuan doctrine and therefore the 
most convincing exoneration of Le Bossu as the victim of the satire, 
considering the ironical nature of the whole performance, follows im- 
mediately: 


4 Traité, Bk. v1, Ch. 2. 
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For the moral and allegory.—‘these you may extract out of the fable afterwards 
at your leisure. Be sure you strain them sufficiently.’ 


Far from satirizing Le Bossu, Pope is here ridiculing somebody for not 
following Le Bossu in the one theory for which he was most generally 
condemned! He is saying, in effect, “You, incompetent epic-carpenter 
that you are, do not even understand the key place of the moral in the 
fashioning of an epic, as explained by the judicious Bossu. Realizing only 
dimly that a moral is ‘required,’ you wait until you have finished, and then 
see if you can fish one out of your conglomeration. If you had understood 
Bossu, you would have had it in mind from the very beginning as a guid- 
ing principle to test what should be included and what omitted.”’ The 
natural consequence of such post-natal dissection is admirably and quite 
pointedly indicated in the pun about straining them sufficiently. 

The next section of the recipe deals with the Manners. Here Warton 
appends another footnote, in which he pronounces this section to be 


a stroke of ridicule on Bossu. Two very different opinions are held on this sub- 
ject; and two very opposite interpretations are given of the xpnora On of Aris- 
totle, and notandi mores of Horace. Dacier, Bossu, Shaftesbury, Harris, main- 
tain that the words mean, that the manners should be only poetically good; 
but Heinsius, Hare, Batteux, Marmontel, and Twining, insist that they should be 
morally good. P 


It is hard to see why this section should be considered “a stroke of ridi- 
cule on Bossu.” Nearly everything in it has such a particularity about it 
that one would at once suspect that a particular writer and a particular 
work were in the mind of Pope. 


For those of the hero, take all the best qualities you can find in all the celebrated 
heroes of antiquity; if they will not be reduced to a consistency, lay them all on a 
heap upon him. 


This sounds a great deal more like Blackmore’s practice than Le Bossu’s 
theory. Pope’s reference to its ‘not being determined, whether or no it 
be necessary for the hero of a poem to be an honest man”’ certainly has 
reference to the dispute mentioned by Warton; but it is no more a ridicule 
of Le Bossu than of any other critic who may have dealt with the question 
on either side. 

In the section on the Machines, Pope seems to be looking on the age- 
old epic tradition of machines with the flippant attitude a modern often 
exhibits towards things held sacred by a remote and unenlightened gener- 
ation. But he seems to be particularly contemptuous of the handling 
of “machines” as if they were so much lumber, as a writer would be so 
likely to do if he were including them only to honor tradition. He pokes 
fun at the lack of discrimination shown in employing first a job lot of Ro- 
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man deities, male and female, to give the epic a classic touch, then 
eking out additional needs from Milton and Tasso. The mixture of Chris- 
tian and pagan machinery was generally disapproved by the critics, 
including Le Bossu; but Blackmore took Milton as his warrant for 
mingling his spirits. As for the use made of them, Pope first quotes 
Horace’s precept: “Nec Deus intersit, nisi dignus vindice/Nodus Inci- 
dent.—” and then gives the interpretation his poet has given it in his 
technical poverty: “That is to say, a poet should never call upon the 
gods for their assistance, but when he is in great perplexity.” This is not 
even caricature of Le Bossu; it is a mocking contradiction of him. 

The section on the descriptions is likewise clearly not a take-off on 
Le Bossu’s discussion of the subject, but an a posteriori prescription based 
on the sort of thing which permeates all Blackmore’s epics: ‘‘For a 
tempest.—Take Eurus, Zephyr, Auster, and Boreas, and cast them to- 
gether in one verse.” As far as my observation goes, that is a bit thicker 
than any of Blackmore’s stormy concoctions, but is no more than the 
justifiable exaggeration of caricature. He was very fond of the terms, and 
used the winds at every opportunity. He makes much of storms at sea, 
and the recipe is quite adequate for his productions of this kind. An 
‘especially apt touch is the admonition in the Recipe to “thicken your 
description here and there with a quicksand”; for following his avowed 
principle of heightening everything about an epic for effect, Blackmore 
usually piled one horror on another; a terrific tempest alone not being 
awful enough, he must conduct his ships to quicksands: 


That said, his Vessel with the Tempest torn, 
Unmasted, and without a Rudder born, 

While to his Sight the scatter’d Fleet was lost, 
Strikes on the quicksands of th’ Armorick coast." 


He who in such a Storm secure would steer, 
Must own a steady Head, sedate and clear. 

Our Ship on all Sides fears destructive Shocks 
From quicksands freed, we fall on fatal Rocks."* 


He finds quicksands useful even without a storm: 


Some to the Quick-sands for Protection row, 
Sands less perfidious than King Philip’s Vow."® 


The last section of the recipe, which is omitted in the Peri Bathous, 
deals with the language: ‘“‘Here it will do well to be an imitator of Milton, 
for you will find it easier to imitate him in this, than any thing else.” 


17 Prince Arthur, Bk. 1, p. 13. 18 Prince Arthur, Bk. x, p. 330, 
8 Eliza, Bk. v1, p. 174, 
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Blackmore in his Preface to King Arthur refers to Milton as a “very 


Extraordinary Genius, 


” 


and he affects the Miltonic strain frequently, 


though with something less than Miltonic effect. A notable example is 
found in his account of the fiends’ council of war in hell, in Book 1 of 


Eliza: 


Their Prince ascends his Throne sublime, and sate, 
Beneath a Sable Canopy of State. 

Publick Concern dwelt on his anxious Brow, 

And deadly Rage did in his Eye-balls glow; 

Th’ Assembly hush’d stood at their Monarch’s Sight, 
Still, as the peaceful Walks of ancient Night. 
Thoughtful a while he sate, and unresolv’d, 

And in his Mind the great Affair revolv’d: 

While deep Resentment, fierce Defiance, Care, 

Gave to his Looke a vengeful, troubled Air.. . .2° 


Chemosh arose, a Prince of great Renown, 

No bolder Chief assail’d th’ Almighty’s Throne; 
Scarce greater Deeds by Satan’s Arms were done. 
Deform’d with Seams and Ignominious Scars, 
From ghastly Wounds receiv’d in Heav’nly Wars; 
Above the Demons that compos’d the Crowd, 
The Potentate, Majestick Ruin, stood; 

Elated in Destruction, proud in Hell, 

He felt his Veins with Indignation swell; 

He look’d around him with a haughty Air, 

Th’ Attention of th’ Assembly to prepare. 

And thus began... .7 


He ceas’d: Then Baal did with Choler swell, 
A fiercer Spirit was not found in Hell: 
Against his God in Arms he did engage, 
And near to Satan charg’d scarce with inferior Rage: 
With desp’rate Speech, his Maker he blasphem’d, 
Revil’d his Conduct, and his Wrath contemn’d... . 
He ceas’d, and Dagon rose, a Prince serene, 
Of Aspect mild, and of a winning Mein. 
Tho’ scorch’d by Fire, and scarr’d by Hostile Arms, 
Yet he retain’d in part his Heav’nly Charms: 
He stil preserv’d a wond’rous pleasing Air, 
Graceful in Torment, in Perdition, fair. . . . 
Fluent of Words, and eloquent of Tongue, 
He always mov’d, and pleas’d th’ applauding Throng. . . . 


»” Elisa, Bk. 1, pp, 9-10. * Eliza, Bk. 1, pp. 12-13. 
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Did to our Spears their Armor ever yield? 

Did we e’er give a Wound, or pierce a Shield? 

Why should we fruitless War and Strife repeat? 

Can all our Force Omnipotence defeat? 

I would no more seek such unequal Fight, 

Provoke more Vengeance, and more Wrath invite... . 


ord 


Such a close parallelism in content and diction with the Miltonic council 
of Paradise Lost, Bk. 11, is more than Blackmore could expect to find tol- 
erated. His sins against common sense in the use of similes and other 
descriptive devices are ridiculed by numerous quotations in the earlier 
chapters of the Peri Bathous ; and Le Bossu himself has a passage which 
fits Blackmore admirably: 


These Poets will stuff a Poem with Descriptions either ill-placed, or ill-manag’d, 
with affected and useless Figures, with forc’d and insipid Sentences, with 
Similes more fine than just, and with other such like Ornaments: And by this 
means they destroy the Idea they ought to give of their Subject, by imprinting 
on their Readers minds nothing else but the Idea of their Knowledge, Eloquence, 
and fine Genius, because they forsooth fansie that the Politeness of a Genius, 
and the Honour of an author consists in these things. They judge of the Ancients 
and Moderns according to these Ideas: and suppose they have excell’d Homer 
and Virgil, and all other Poets, when (without minding the Character, or any 
thing else that is peculiar and proper to each Poem) they have heap’d up in that, 
which they compose, whatever appear’d beautiful in all the rest; and when they 
have transplanted these pretended Beauties with as little skill, as if the Nose or 
the Lips of an handsom person, had the same Comeliness upon all sorts of Faces, 
without any distinction of Age, Sex, or Proportion.” 


The final paragraph is a definite allusion to Blackmore: 


I must not conclude, without cautioning all writers without genius in one material 
point, which is never to be afraid of having too much fire in their works. I should 
advise rather to take their warmest thoughts, and spread them abroad upon 
paper; for they are observed to cool before they are read. 


Blackmore’s prefatory remarks are full of references to poetic fire, by 
which he means poetic inspiration. And in his epics, fire is his usual meta- 
phor for emotions of various kinds, particularly hatred and revenge. He 
is continually using his machinery to implant a blaze in the breast of 
one character or another. One example, from the Preface to King Arthur, 
will suffice to show his immoderate use of the figure: 


Homer has more of the Poetical Inspiration. His Fire burns with extraordinary 
Heat and Vehemence, and often breaks out in Flashes, which Surprise, Dazle 
and Astonish the Reader: Virgil’s is a clearer and a chaster Flame, which pleases 


2 Eliza, Bk. 1, pp. 14-17. 3 Traité, Bk. v1, Ch, 1, 
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and delights, but never blazes in that extraordinary and surprising manner. Me- 
thinks there is the same Difference between these two great Poets, as there is 
between their Heros. Homer’s Hero, Achiles, is Vehement, Raging and Impetu- 
ous. He is always on Fire, and transported with an immoderate and resistless 
Fury, performs every where Miraculous Atchievements, and like a rapid Torrent 
overturns all things in his way. Aeneas, the Hero of the Latine Poet, is a calm 
Sedate Warriour. He do’s not want Courage, neither has he any to spare: and the 
Poet might have allowed him a little more Fire without overheating him. 


III 


There are also several points of significance in the way Pope made us« 
of this paper some fourteen years later in his Peri Bathous; or the Art of 
Sinking in Poetry. This amusing work is of course a satire on English 
critics and writers of Pope’s own generation, in general the same group 
celebrated in the Dunciad. It is not necessary to present an analysis or 
synopsis of such a well known work to make the two points that are of 
concern to us here. First, a very large proportion of the examples quoted 
by Pope in the whole work are from Blackmore, and in Chapter vi Pope 
singles him out as “the father of the Bathos, and indeed the Homer of it.” 
For this reason, the earlier paper fits into the larger scheme admirably, 
and the allusions could be understood by his readers without the aid of 
annotation. 

The other point, one not sufficiently noted heretofore, is that Chapter 
xv has a special relationship to Chapters xxi, xtv, and xvi. Chapter 
xu, “‘ A Project for the Advancement of the Bathos,” begins: 


Thus have I (my dear countrymen) with incredible pains and diligence, dis- 
covered the hidden sources of the Bathos, or, as I may say, broke open the 
abysses of this great deep. And having now established good and wholesome 
laws, what remains but that all true moderns with their utmost might do proceed 
to put the same in execution? In order whereto, I think I shall in the second place 
highly deserve of my country, by proposing such a scheme, as may facilitate this 
great end. 


This great scheme is simply an elaboration of that proposed by Black- 
more in his Advice to the Poets, in which he suggested that the poets, 
lacking adequate genius individually, pool their talents to produce a 
worthy poem to celebrate Marlborough’s recent victories in Flanders. 
The general plan of organization is sketched in Chapter xm; the three 
chapters following, the learned Scriblerus devotes to several specific di- 
visions of the poetic art: Chapter xtv, “How to Make Dedications, 
Panegyrics, or Satires, and of the Colours of Honourable and Dishonour- 
able”; Chapter xv, “A Receipt to Make an Epic Poem”; Chapter xv1, 
“A Project for the Advancement of the Stage.”’ The ironic nature of the 
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Guardian paper he already had at hand made it possible to employ it with 
very few changes. The introductory paragraph was lopped off. The 
opening sentence of the second paragraph was changed from “I shall 
begin with epic poetry, because the critics agree it is the greatest work 
human nature is capable of,” to ‘“‘An epic poem, the critics agree, is the 
greatest work human nature is capable of.” In the next sentence, “I know 
the French” is changed to “They” (have laid down many mechanical 
rules, etc.). And in the last sentence of the paragraph, “even sonneteers 
and ladies”’ is changed to “any author in the Bathos,”’ for obvious reasons. 
Then the next two paragraphs of introductory matter are omitted, as 
they would be superfluous in the present context. The recipe proper is 
given unchanged, except further that the last two paragraphs are 
omitted, perhaps because they depart somewhat from the recipe pattern, 
but probably because the substance of them is dealt with in much greater 
detail in the earlier portions of the Bathos. 


IV 


Several other details of similar import could be pointed out, but these 
should suffice to show that Pope was primarily ridiculing Blackmore in- 
stead of Le Bossu. Of course Blackmore has long been recognized as one of 
Pope’s chief victims, but a freeing of Le Bossu of the ridicule Warton 
placed upon him should assist us in understanding better Pope’s critical 
views. There is no need to bring in a Jekyll-and-Hyde interpretation of 
Pope’s attitude, as Professor Clark does,‘ for he was quite consistent. He 
was from his youth an admirer of the “judicious” Frenchman, and there 
is no good reason for supposing he changed his mind or even developed 
any serious doubts as to Le Bossu’s general soundness and reliability. For 
the 1725 edition of his Homer he prepared a condensation of Le Bossu’s 
treatise extending over twenty-three pages, which is indication enough 
that he still accepted Le Bossu’s authority and entitled it ‘‘A General 
View of the Epic Poem, and of the Iliad and Odyssey. Extracted from 
Bossu.” And in the notes there are frequent citations of Le Bossu. 

How, then, did it happen that Le Bossu succumbed so completely to a 
false imputation? Here we have a problem in the psychology of criticism, 
the answer to which has important ramifications in the development of 
English criticism. I shall be content here to suggest briefly the answer as 
it applies to this immediate study. 

In 1753, Warton said: 


24 “Pope’s dual attitude—one might almost call it a ‘Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde’ attitude 
—towards Le Bossu is very curious. As translator of Homer, he is full of respect for 
him. . . . On the other hand in his capacity as satirist and mock-heroic poet, Pope is the 
first English writer to ridicule Le Bossu by burlesque applications of his critical scheme.” 
—A. F. B. Clark, loc. cit. 
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One may define epic poetry to be, a fable related in verse, to inspire an admira- 
tion and love of virtue, in representing to us the actions of an hero, favoured 
and assisted by heaven, who executes some grand design, notwithstanding a]! 
the obstacles that oppose him. 

I shall consider the Aeneid under the four following heads, the fable, the char- 
acters, the sentiments, the language. And shall make great use of Bossu’s in- 
comparable treatise on epic poetry, the best explainer of Aristotle, and, beyond 
all doubt, one of the most learned and judicious of modern critics.* 


Compare this fulsome praise with the 1797 footnote to the Receipt. These 
two statements mark the extremes of Warton’s critical evolution froma 
young man just beginning to have inklings of a new standard of taste, to 
an old man who has played an important part in bringing about a revolu- 
tion in taste. In 1756 appeared his Essay on the Writings and Genius of 
Pope, which was the first important critical intimation that a change in 
literary standards was taking place. In subsequent editions, as W. D. 
MacClintock has pointed out,”* Warton became more and more identified 
with the newer point of view. Controversy led him to consolidate his 
position by bringing everything possible into a consistency, and it was 
inevitable that Le Bossu, the object of his earlier admiration, would have 
to be disavowed as too formalistic. Having the task of editing Pope in 
hand, he seized upon the Receipt as an opportunity to declare himself 
afresh on Le Bossu, without bothering too much to justify his statement 
that Pope was ridiculing Le Bossu. That point was almost immaterial, 
and important only as it gave him an excuse for the denunciation follow- 
ing. There seems to be a bit of intellectual autobiography in the phrasing 
of his condemnation of the once admired critic ‘“‘who, after he has been so 
many years quoted, commended, and followed, by a long train of respect- 
able disciples, must, I am afraid, alas! be at last deserted and given up as a 
visionary and fantastical critic.”” And since he now recognized Le Bossu 
as being on the side of the enemy, he did not pause to give him due credit 
for the solid part of his work. In the years following, the Anglo-American 
critical tendencies have been such that partisan critics have been con- 
tent to let the judgment stand, and incidentally to allow Pope to be an 
unwitting accomplice in the degradation of a man he really admired. 
Loyp DovucG.Las 
Oklahoma A & M College 


6 “Tissertation on the Nature and Conduct of the Aeneid,” Works of Virgil (1753), 
Vol. 11, p. iv. 

% Joseph Warton’s Essay on Pope: A History of the five Editions (Chapel Hill, 1933), 
pp. 52-70. 
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XXXIX 


FAUST UND DIE NATUR 
(Schlu8) 


Zwiscienbemerkung 


S ist hier der Ort zu einer Erwaigung allgemeiner Art. Man mag 

Helena naiv als absolute Vertreterin des griechischen, rein formalen 
Schénheitsideals, oder, wie wir, als eine durch romantische Ironie 
gebrochene und daher relativierte Spiegelung dieses Ideals betrachten. 
In der Schlu®folgerung, da Faust dieser erneuten Versuchung zum 
Verweilen im schénen Augenblick nicht unterliegt, wird man zusammen- 
kommen miissen. Das Reich der Schénheit hat fiir den hemmungslosen 
Willen keine haltende Kraft. Auch es ist nur ein Durchgangspunkt zu 
einer héheren Stufe. Wenn es also nur darum geht, dann ist alles in 
Ordnung. Faust wird nicht faul; er hat seine strebende Seele gerettet und 
iuBerlich dem Teufel obgesiegt. Aber es handelt sich ja nicht allein 
darum, dafi Fausts Tatigkeit héher wird. Sie mufSi—und das scheint uns 
das Entscheidende—auch “reiner” werden. Eine Erhéhung des Orts und 
selbst eine Beschrinkung des Wirkungsfelds allein tun das nicht. Diese 
verindern wohl das Ziel, aber nicht die Immanenz des Willens. Wenn 
dieser die Idee, anstatt sie zu vergewaltigen, nicht in sich aufnimmt, dann 
hat alle Orts- und Zielverinderung geringen Wert. So lange Goethe seinen 
Faust nur durch die materielle Welt (Auerbachs Keller, Osterspaziergang, 
Gretchenerlebnis, Kaiserhof) fiihrte, brauchte er sich um diese esoterische 
Seite des Problems nicht zu kiimmern. Mit der Helenatragédie aber tritt 
Faust in das Reich des reinen Geistes ein, der sich ihm im Abglanz der 
Helena als Kunst objektiviert. Da dieser Geist “ewigen Wesens”’ und 
“den Géttern ebenbiirtig”’ ist, erhebt sich die Frage, ob er in dieser Form 
sittlich-erzieherische Wirkung ausiibt, d.h., ob die Kunst die Aufgabe der 
Ethik und Religion iibernehmen kann. 

In unseren bisherigen Betrachtungen iiber den zweiten Teil haben wir 
diese Frage nur leise gestreift, da ein niheres Eingehen darauf nicht in 
den Bereich der Schénheit gehért, mit der wir es in den ersten 
zwei Akten hauptsichlich, im dritten Akt ausschlieBlich, zu tun haben. 
Nun aber, da Faust seinen Dienst an der Kunst beendet hat und in ein 
neues Arbeitsfeld iibergeht, ist es geboten, sich etwas genauer mit ihr zu 
beschaftigen. Die Frage beschrinkt sich aber nicht nur auf die durch 
Helena verkérperte griechisch-klassische Formkunst. Sie erstreckt sich 
auf die Kunst iiberhaupt und ist daher von grundsitzlicher Bedeutung. 

Wie bekannt, war Goethe, im Gegensatz zu seinem Freund Schiller, 
allem Theoretischen von Grund aus abgeneigt. Nun aber hatte Schiller 
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unmittelbar vor Beginn seiner Freundschaft mit Goethe (1793) seine 
Briefe iiber die dsthetische Erziehung des Menschen vollendet, sie Goethe 
(1794) zur Lektiire iiberlassen und von diesem die erfreuliche Antwort 
erhalten, daf ihm “diese Briefe angenehm und wohltitig” waren, da er 
das, was er seit langer Zeit ‘‘fiir recht” erkannte, was er “‘teils lebte, teils 
zu leben wiinschte, auf eine so zusammenhingende und edle Weise 
vorgetragen fand.”** In dieser gemessenen Art, mit der Goethe zu ab- 
strakten Spekulationen Stellung nahm, driickte er seine Ubereinstim- 
mung mit Schillers leitendem Gedanken aus, dafi die Kunst eine Art 
Vorschule zur Sittlichkeit sei, d.h., daf sie sittlich erziehe, ohne eigentlich 
erziehen zu wollen. Saitze wie die folgenden: ‘‘Es gibt keinen andern Weg, 
den sinnlichen Menschen verniinftig zu machen, als dafi man denselben 
zuvor asthetisch macht,’’*‘ oder: ““Der Mensch in seinem physischen Zust- 
and erleidet blofi die Macht der Natur; er entledigt sich dieser Macht in 
dem Asthetischen Zustand, und er beherrscht sie in dem moralischen,’’ 
oder endlich: “Wir diirfen also nicht mehr verlegen sein, einen Ubergang 
von der sinnlichen Abhangigkeit zu der moralischen Freiheit zu finden, 
nachdem durch die Schénheit der Fall gegeben ist, daf die letztere mit der 
erstern vollkommen zusammen bestehen kénne, und dafS der Menshc, 
um sich als Geist zu erweisen, der Materie nicht zu entfliehen brauche,’”* 
solche Sitze driicken auch das damalige asthetische Glaubensbekenntnis 
Goethes aus. Sie muften ihn aber auch rein menschlich ansprechen, da 
Schiller im 24. Brief eine Stelle aus der ]phigenie anfihrte, in der die 
Schillerschen Gedanken iiber die Notwendigkeit der physischen Liauter- 
ung dichterisch vorweggenommen und gestaltet waren.‘” Da nun Goethe 
under dem bestandigen Dringen Schillers 1800 mit der Ausarbeitung 
der Helena begann, ist es begreiflich, daf er den Schillerschen Ideen 
einen weitreichenden Einflu® auf sein Drama einriumte.** So wurde das 
Werk als eine Art dsthetischer Provinz geplant, die offenbar ganz im 
Sinne Schillers dasselbe fiir Faust leisten sollte, was spiter der pida- 
gogischen Provinz fiir Wilhelm Meister zugewiesen wurde: die sittliche 
Erziehung des Helden als Vorbedingung zum Handeln in der realen Welt. 

Nun aber liegen zwischen dem Beginn und der Vollendung der Helena 
volle 25 Jahre und zwischen der Helena und dem 4. Akt, der in die Tat- 
welt einfiihrt, wieder fiinf Jahre. In dieser langen Zeit liste sich Goethe 
allmahlich von der oft als gewaltsam empfundenen theoretischen 


43 Brief an Schiller vom 26. Oktober, 1794. 

“ Schillers Werke, hg. von A. Kutscher. Bd. vim, 23. Brief, S. 78. 

*4.a.0., 24. Brief, S. 82. #4.a.0., 25. Brief, S. 90. 

47 a.a.0., Brief. S. 82-83. 

“8 Vgl. H. Rickert, Goethes Faust, SS. 389-391, wo allerdings angenommen wird, da® 
Faust die dort angedeutete Entwicklungslinie durchlaufe. 
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Bevormundung Schillers los,“ nur aber, um sich dem Menschen und 
Dichter Schiller umso mehr anzugleichen. Dieser Prozef} wurde durch 
den Verlust geliebter Menschen, durch hiusliche und dffentliche Wirren 
(Revolution), durch seine immer tiefer empfundene stellvertretende Ver- 
antwortlichkeit und seine mit dem Alter zunehmende Neigung zur My- 
stik gestirkt.*° Das Ergebnis war nicht nur die langst erkannte Abkehr 
von der klassischen Form und dem Glauben an ihre sittlich bildende 
Kraft, sondern weiterhin die Einsicht in die Fragwiirdigkeit aller Kunst 
iiberhaupt gegeniiber den aus der fortschreitenden Materialisierung des 
Lebens erwachsenden neuen Problemen. So wurde Goethe, aus Sorge 
und Fiirsorge, zum Ethiker und Religiosen grofen Stils, der fortab allen 
seinen Werken eine bewuft ethische Tendenz einimpfte und seine 
reprisentativsten Spathelden (Meister und Ottilie) einem irdischen oder 
himmlischen Erziehungstribunal unterstellte.“ Die Folge davon war, 
dafS Helena bei ihrer Einreihung in das Ideengefiige des ganzen Dramas 
von dem friiher geriihmten “‘Gipfel’”’ herabsteigen und sich mit einem viel 
bescheideneren Platz begniigen mute. Damit veriinderte sich aber auch 
ihre Funktion. War sie friiher als ‘‘Axe’’ gedacht, ‘‘auf der das ganze 
Stiick dreht,’”’ so wurde sie nun zur Speiche im Rad, zum dienenden Glied 
im Ganzen, bestimmt. Die Folgen dieser Verinderung werden sichtbar 
bei der Betrachtung der Tatwelt, in die Faust nun eintritt. 


DIE SOZIAL-POLITISCHE STUFE 


Die Verbindung zwischen der klassischen Formwelt und der sozial- 
politischen Tatwelt wird auf magische, aber héchst poetische Weise durch 
denselben Schleier hergestellt, den Faust von Helena empfangen hatte. 
Er tragt ihn aus Griechenland hinweg und lat ihn in der Heimat auf 
einem von zackigen Felsengipfeln gebildeten Hochgebirge nieder. Faust 
steht an diesem so bedentungsvollen Wendepunkt seines Lebens wieder 
der Natur gegeniiber. Der vierte Akt setzt dementsprechend mit einer 
Wucht ein, deren miachtige Symbolik die ungeheure Bedeutung dieses 
Augenblicks vor Augen fiihrt. Alles Farbige, Anmutige, Liebliche, das an 
Lebensgenuf erinnern kénnte, ist fern. Starr und streng, kalt und klar ist 
diese Natur, erhaben wie das Wahre und unerbittlich wie das sittliche 
Gesetz. Welche Erhéhung iiber die bisher durchlebten Naturkreise. Aus 
der Enge der Studierstube ging es auf die Wiese vor dem Tor, durch 


49S. Goethes Bemerkung zu Eckermann (a.a.O., S. 255): “Aber Schiller hatte in seiner 
Natur etwas Gewaltsames; er handelte oft zu sehr nach einer vorgefaBten Idee, ohne hin- 
langliche Achtung vor dem Gegenstand, der zu behandeln war.” 

50S. Goethes Unterhaltung mit Férster (H. G. Grif, Goethe tiber seine Dichtungen. 
Zweiter Teil: Die dramatischen Dichtungen. Zweiter Band [Frankfurt a.M., 1904], S. 441): 
“4m Greisenalter werden wir Mystiker.”’ & S. E. Jockers, a.a.0., SS, 22, 50, 63. 
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Wald und Hodhle, auf den Brocken, von hier in eine anmutige Gegend, 
von da an den Peneios, nach Sparta und schlieBlich in den schattigen 
Hain Arkadiens, wo Helenas und Fausts Schicksal sich erfiillte und alles 
nicht geformte Leben in einer Flut elementarer Triebhaftigkeit versank. 
Hier schauen wir gleischsam von der schroffen Hohe des Geistes iiber die 
durchlebten Kreise hinweg, die nun “in der Einsamkeiten tiefsten’’ unter 
Fausts Fu verschwimmen. Das Individuelle und Familienhafte, das 
Standische und Berufliche, sogar das Typische und Allegorische, alles 
“Gemeine,” das bisher Sinn und Bedeutung zu haben schien, ist wie in 
unendliche Ferne geriickt. Nah ist nur das Ewig-Dauernde und Ewig- 
Reine, die ewigen Berge und der ewige Himmel, Symbole des ewigen 
Geistes, der sich machtvoll in ihnen verkérpert. Diese Natur verbietet 
alles Bequeme, Halbe und Ausweichende. Sie ist Gericht und fordert 
Gericht. Faust, der zur Selbstpriifung in sie hineingestellt ist, kann nicht 
anders als sich diesem Gericht unterwerfen. Es geschieht in echt Goethe- 
scher Weise durch Betrachtung des objektiven Geistes in seiner sym- 
bolischen Gestalt. Der objektive Geist ist Griechenland, seine symboli- 
sche Gestalt die Wolke, die Faust als ““Tragewerk” hierher gebracht. 

Was aber erschaut er? Die Wolke “lést sich langsam, nicht zerstie- 
bend” von ihm ab, teilt sich und strebt nach Osten “mit geballtem Zug.” 
Aus den wogenhaften Wandlungen modelt sich ein “géttergleiches 
Fraungebild,” das bald der Juno, bald der Leda, bald der Helena zu 
gleichen scheint und dessen “riesenhafte’’ Form ‘“majestiatisch-lieblich”’ 
vor seinen “Augen schwankt.” Bezeichnend ist, daB an dem griechischen 
Schénheitsideal hier drei Frauen beteiligt sind, von denen wenigstens 
zwei wegen ihrer Liebesabenteuer ebenso beriichtigt, wie alle wegen 
ihrer Schénheit beriihmt sind. Das ist wohl nur eine symbolische, aber 
darum nicht weniger bedeutsame Bestiatigung unserer Auffassung, daf} 
Fausts Schénheitsideal, wie friiher gezeigt, stark mit erotischen Elementen 
durchsetzt ist. 

Viel wichtiger aber als dies alles ist Fausts Beobachtung, daf das 
schéne Frauenbild sich auflést, verzieht und, ‘“fernen Eisgebirgen 
gleich,” “in Osten” ruht, von wo es “blendend fliicht’ger Tage grofen 
Sinn” widerspiegelt. Jedes Wort ist hier wichtig, denn jedes einzelne 
beweist, daf das Helenaerlebnis endgiiltig iiberwunden ist. Auch Helenas 
Rolle ist wie die Gretchens ausgespielt. Das meint Goethe, wenn er im 
ersten Paralipomenon sagt: ‘‘Vorzug dem formlosen Gehalt vor der 
leeren Form. Gehalt bringt Form mit. Form ist nie ohne Gehalt. Diese 
Widerspriiche statt sie zu vereinigen disparater zu machen.” Das ist un- 
zweideutig und sollte geniigen. 

Allein da steht noch das merkwiirdige Wort vom “Eisgebirge,” das in 
seiner ganzen symbolischen Tiefe noch nicht ausgeschépft erscheint und 
daher naher betrachtet zu werden verdient. Wenn schon der auf das 
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“Fraungebild” bezogene Ausdruck “‘ruht” andeutet, daf der Helenageist 
nicht mehr wirkt, so stellt der Vergleich mit dem Eisgebirge weiterhin 
fest, daZ er iiberhaupt erstarrt, unfruchtbar, tot ist. Anders ausgedriickt: 
Kunst allein hat keine willensbildende Kraft, wie der Asthetiker Schiller 
gelehrt. Die schine Form erzeugt keine schine Seele. Kunst kann offenbar 
Ethik und Religion nicht ersetzen. Sie erzieht nicht sum Leben. Sie fiihrt 
dariiber hinweg, denn sie ist Flucht in den Schein, nicht Verpflichtung zur 
“rveinen” Tat. Wey sich dieser verschrieben hat, der mu wie es Schiller von 
jeher getan und wie es Goethe in fortschreitender Entsagung tibte, sich ganz 
bewubt unter ein ethisches Gebot stellen und alle Handlungen in dessen Sinn 
ausrichten. Das bedeutet nun wieder, da Goethe seinen Faust, der aus den 
abgriindigen Tiefen seines Wesens entsprang (ohne aber mit ihm eins zu 
sein), vor die Entscheidung stellen mute, ob auch er diese sittliche Welt 
ergreifen oder auf der neuen Stufe der Alte bleiben wollte. Die Frage ist: 
wird Faust das wollen kiénnen, was Goethe tut? Wird er seinem Beispiel 
folgen im Reich der Tat? 

Wie der Abschied von der Kunst, so vollzieht sich auch Fausts Eintritt 
in die soziale Welt im Symbol. Im Gegensatz zum Helenabild aber kommt 
ihm dieses nicht aus der Wolke entgegen, sondern wichst ihm aus der 
dunklen Tiefe des eigenen Innern, dem Nebelstreif friiher Erinnerungen, 
zu. Die menschliche Gestalt, die so vor ihm ersteht, entnimmt alle 
Ziige dem langst vergessenen Gretchen. Die friih Geliebte erstrahlt vor 
ihm in Madonnenschoénheit, und bei ihrem Anblick quellen “des tiefsten 
Herzens friihste Schatze” auf. Schmerzlich wird sich Faust des bitteren 
Verlustes, wohl auch der an Gretchen begangenen Schuld, bewuBt. Er 
mu sich gestehen, daf} der ‘‘schnellempfundne erste’’ Blick, die erste 
Liebe, jeden andern Schatz “‘iiberglinzt” hatte, wenn er nur “ver- 
standen,” d.h. festgehalten worden wire. Aus dem Symbolischen iiber- 
setzt bedeutet dies, daf} neben der von Gretchen gelebten sittlichen 
Reinheit alle Giiter dieser Welt verblassen. Angesichts dieser schon hier 
verklirten Gretchengestalt wird Faust wieder zum echten Dichter; 
seine Worte flieBen wieder rein, schlicht und ungezwungen. Es sind 
Atemziige eines warmen Herzens, mit denen verglichen, seine an Helena 
gerichteten Verse kalt, hohl und gespreizt erscheinen. Menschenliebe und 
Gottesliebe verschmelzen noch einmal, und, entriickt wie ein Heiliger, 
sinkt Faust gleichsam auf die Knie, aber—er betet nicht. Er stellt nur 
fest: 


Wie Seelenschénheit steigert sich die holde Form, 
Lést sich nicht auf, erhebt sich in den Ather hin 
Und zieht das Beste meines Innern mit sich fort. 


Seltsam, der Ekstatiker des sinnlichen Schénheitsgenusses, der noch eben 
den Liebesakt mit Helena vollzog, wird hier zum Ekstatiker der sittlichen 
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Schénheit, zu einem pater seraphicus, der sich aber mit proteushafter 
Gewandtheit augenblicklich zum anschauenden Kiinstler wandelt und 
jeden Vorgang aufer sich und in sich scharf beobachtet und—beschreibt. 
Denn auch die letzte, gern als Beweis fiir Fausts Laiuterung herangezo- 
gene Zeile: ‘Und zieht das Beste meines Innern mit sich fort” ist kein 
Entschlu&, im Sinne dieser Vision zu handeln, sondern seelische Bestand- 
aufnahme im denkbar schénsten Wort, also auch hier wieder dsthetische 
Versetzung. Es ist der Beginn eines neuen Abstiegs, nicht eines Aufstiegs. 

Kaum hat Faust seine Gerichtssitzung iiber sich beendet, die ihn, den 
EntschluSunfahigen, bedenklich von der Strenge der Hochgebirgsnatur 
entfernt, da erscheint ihm, wie dem Gottessohn, der teuflische Ver- 
fiihrer und bietet ihm die Welt zum Ké6nigreich an. Auch der Teufel hat 
nichts gelernt und nichts vergessen. In dummer, eigensinniger Wieder- 
holung des alten Spiels versucht er wieder, durch sinnlichen Genuf zu 
betriigen, macht diesen aber nicht schmackhafter durch den Hinweis auf 
den “Biirgernahrungsgraus,” die “Sammetmatten” mit ‘‘vertraut- 
bequemen Hiauslein” fiir ‘‘allerschénste Frauen.” Faust ist langst 
dariiber hinaus. Er ist natiirlich auch viel alter geworden. Der Eros, der 
nur eine der vielen Wirkungsformen des Willens ist, stirbt ab, nicht aber 
der Wille selbst, der sich listig seiner bedient. Dieser bricht nach dem 
Gesetz der Gestaltung und Umgestaltung, mit dem der ewige Sinn sich 
selbst unterhalt, auf andrer Ebene, in andrer Verkleidung, aber mit 
unverminderter Gewalt, wieder durch, ohne dafZ es dem Menschen 
bewuft zu werden braucht, daf es sich im Grunde um denselben Vorgang 
handelt. Auferte sich der Wille seit dem Pakt mit dem Teufel als Wille 
zum Genuf und Besitz einer Person (Gretchen) oder einer Idee (Helena), 
so erscheint er jetzt in seiner unpersénlichsten und unideellsten Form als 
Wille zum Besitz materieller Giiter tiberhaupt, von Faust “‘Herrschaft” 
und “Eigentum,” unverbrimt: Wille zur Macht genannt. Fiir die 
Betatigung dieses Willens gewahrt allerdings der Erdenkreis noch Raum 
genug. 

Faust ist von dem neuen Ziel geblendet und hingerissen zugleich. Neue, 
ungebrochene “‘Lebenskraft”’ stiirmt durch seine Sinne und treibt aus 
seinem siedenden Geist wieder eine jener erhebenden Visionen hervor, die 
ihn noch immer zum schwarmenden Dichter gemacht haben. Er sieht 
das unbiandig rollende Meer, das in monotoner Wiederholung Welle auf 
Welle ans Ufer wirft, zuriickzieht und wieder vorwirts sté®t, ohne dafi 
etwas “geleistet” wiirde. Dieser sinn- und nutzlose Kraftverbrauch 
verdriefit ihn so sehr, daS er sich vornimmt, ‘das herrische Meer vom 
Ufer auszuschlieSen” und durch eine grofangelegte Meliorations- und 
Bautatigkeit neuen Lebensraum fiir ein ganzes Volk zu schaffen. Ein 
kiihnes, fast erhabenes Ziel, in dem sich politische Weitsicht mit sozialer 
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Einsicht zu einem Werk vereinen, das des edelsten Herrschers wiirdig ist. 
Der Plan entspringt durchaus seiner eigenen Schépferlust, aber auch seine 
Durchfiihrung wird dem Teufel iibertragen, und so geht die kontem- 
plativ erlebte Freiheit beim ersten Tatversuch wieder verloren. In Wirk- 
lichkeit bedeutet dies eine Erneuerung des Teufelspaktes. 

Wie verhingnisvoll das fiir Faust wird, zeigt sich sogleich. Da seine 
angeborene Ungeduld im Vorgefiihl des neuen Besitzgenusses eher 
stirker als geringer wird, treibt er den Teufel, wie einst bei der Eroberung 
Gretchens und Helenas, zu hichster Beschleunigung an und billigt dadurch 
wieder im voraus alle Mittel, die dieser zur Ausfiihrung des Befehls ergreift. 
Das Dringlichste, nach Mephisto, ist, sofort ein Stiick Meeresstrand zu 
erwerben, auf dem das gewaltige Unternehmen ausgefiihrt werden kann. 
Der Strand gehért dem Kaiser. Es ist aber ein Leichtes, dem gutmiitigen 
Herrscher, der eben im Begriffe steht, einen inneren Aufstand nieder- 
zukimpfen, das Besitzrecht abzulisten, indem man ihm bei der Nieder- 
werfung des Gegenkaisers hilft und ihn sich dadurch zum Dank ver- 
pflichtet. Faust braucht sich nur als falscher General einzufiihren, wie er 
sich bei Marthe als falscher Zeuge, beim Hof als falscher Staatsmann, bei 
Helena als falscher Burgherr und Beschiitzer einfiihren lief. Alles 
Ubrige ergibt sich dann von selbst. Faust striubt sich zunichst, denn er 
weifi, da das alles nicht ohne “Trug, Zauberblendwerk” und “hohlen 
Schein” geschehen kann. Er weif auch, daf er zum General nicht taugt. 
Trotzdem gibt er dem Teufel nach und la&t sich wie eine Puppe von ihm 
gebrauchen. Er iibernimmt nicht nur die Fiihrung der Schlacht, sondern 
gefallt sich bald derart in der neuen Rolle, daf er einen Liigentrick nach 
dem andern inszeniert. Er stellt die Geister des vom Kaiser begnadigten 
Negromanten von Norcia in den Dienst der “‘guten Sache,” vertraut die 
Unterfiihrung den Gewaltgesellen Raufebold, Habebald und Haltefest 
an und erklart das “‘blechlappernde”’ Gespensterheer, das Mephisto ‘‘aus 
den Waffensilen ringsum” zusammengestohlen, als ‘‘Nebelstreifen, die 
auf Siziliens Kiisten schweifen.”” Die auf den Speeren der Soldaten 
tanzenden Irrlichter deutet er als “Spuren verschollner geistiger Na- 
turen,” als “‘Widerschein der Dioskuren.”’ In dem Luftkampf des Adlers 
gegen den Greifen sieht er ein Zeichen des “‘Herrn”’ selbst, der dadurch 
den Sieg des Kaisers iiber den Gegenkaiser verkiinde.” Als Mephisto- 
pheles schlieBlich seine zwei kriegskundigen Raben, Abgesandte Luzifers, 
herbeiruft und durch Schmeichelreden die Undinen veranlaft, eine 
groteske Wasserflut vorzuzaubern, verfolgt und beschreibt Faust dieses 
Blendwerk mit sichtlichem, asthetischem Wohlgefallen. Seine abweh- 


8 Das grof8 geschriebene “Er” in Vers 10622: ‘Mich deucht, Er will ein Zeichen senden”’ 
deutet u.E. darauf hin, da& hier nicht der Negromant, sondern wirklich der Herr des 
Himmels gemeint ist, zu dem des Kaisers Blick sich “aufwirts”’ wenden soll. 
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renden Worte: “Mir schaudert selbst vor solchem Schwall” sind wie die an 
Euphorion gerichtete Mahnung, sich zu mafigen, nur eine schwachmiitige 
Mifbilligung, keine wirkliche Verwerfung des frechen Spiels. 

Daf Faust mit dem Kaiser, der doch nach seinen eigenen Worten “‘so 
gut und offen” war und der im Gegensatz zu ihm selbst bereit ist, sein 
Leben in offenem Kampf einzusetzen, solches Schindluder treibt, beweist, 
da& das Helenaerlebnis ihn nicht im geringsten geliutert hat und der Schleier, 
der ihn iiber “‘das Gemeine”’ forttragen sollte, von den Dimonen des Teufels 
in eben dies Gemeine niedergerissen wird. Die herrliche Vision Gretchens 
bleibt erst recht ohne Erfolg. Sie zieht “das Beste” seines Innern buchstablich 
“mit sich fort” und liLt ihn in einem sittlichen Vakuum suriick, das 
Schrecken erregt. Faust zeigt sich bei diesem ersten Versuch im Reich der 
praktischen Tat, rein menschlich gesehen, schwicher und abstoBender als je, 
Grund genug, weswegen man auch iiber diese Vorkommnisse gern mit ein 
paar belanglosen Worten hinweggeht. Jedenfalls tat Goethe dieses Mal gut 
daran, die geplante Belehnungsszene nicht auszufiihren. Es hatte nicht 
geschehen kénnen, ohne Faust als Gaukler zu entlarven und den Kaiser 
als Schwachkopf an den Pranger zu stellen. Das erste konnte, das zweite 
durfte er nicht tun. 

Eines ist sicher: der Meeresstrand ist auf unrechte Weise errungen 
worden, und der Bannstrahl, mit dem der Erzbischof am Ende des Aktes 
Faust bedroht, wire durchaus gerechtfertigt, wenn er nur nicht von 
einem Mann angeraten wiirde, der von weit niedrigerer Raffgier ange- 
trieben wird als Faust. Faust hat sich sein Kénigreich der Tat nicht im 
Sinne der Gretchenvision erworben. Er hat kein sittliches Recht, es zu 
besitzen. Die Stiitzen, auf denen es ruht, sind briichig, und es bleibt ab- 
zuwarten, ob er als Herrscher das gutmachen kann, worin er als Eroberer 
gefehit. 

Das Ideal dieses Herrschers, der GroSbaumeister, Grofsiedler, aber 
auch GroSunternehmer in einer Person ist, hat Faust selbst in jenen 
stolzen Worten entworfen, die er, noch ganz im Bann seines Hoch- 
gebirgserlebnisses, dem Teufel mit so prachtvoll-abwehrender Geste ent- 
gegenhilt: 


Wer befehlen soll, 

Muf im Befehlen Seligkeit empfinden. 

Ihm ist die Brust von hohem Willen voll, 

Doch was er will, es darf’s kein Mensch ergriinden. 
Was er den Treusten in das Ohr geraunt, 

Es ist getan, und alle Welt erstaunt. 

So wird er stets der Allerhéchste sein, 

Der Wiirdigste—GenieSen macht gemein. 


Herrscher, so diirfen wir demnach aus seinen eigenen Worten schliefen, 
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ist “der Wiirdigste,” der “im Befehlen Seligkeit’’ empfindet, also um 
der Sache selbst willen sich bemiiht, der so “hohen Willens” ist, da®& er 
“den Treusten,” d.h. Besten, Geniige tut, und dem alles “Geniefen,” also 
auch der Genuf der Macht als solcher, fremd ist. An diesem von Faust 
selbst aufgestellten Ideal miissen wir die Herrschertaten messen, die er im 
fiinften Akt vollbringt. 

Keine Frage, da® hier ein “‘hoher Wille’’ an der Arbeit ist und in einer 
Reihe von Jahren Ubermenschliches geleistet hat. Das Meer ist zuriick- 
gedrangt. Das gewonnene Strandgebiet ist in fruchtbares Ackerland 
verwandelt und von fleiSigen Siedlern bebaut worden. Stolz bewimpelte 
Schiffe tragen die Erzeugnisse heimischen FleifSes in ferne Lander und 
kehren mit schweren Frachten zuriick. Von dem mit iippigen Girten 
umgebenen ‘“‘Hochbesitz,”’ der mit dem Meer durch einen Kanal ver- 
bunden ist, treibt Faust zu immer rastloserem Schaffen an. Natiirlich 
ging das alles nicht mit rechten Dingen zu, denn der Teufel ist doch der 
Beférderer des Werks. Unheimliche Kriafte wurden zur Nachtzeit 
eingesetzt. Viele Menschen muften geopfert werden. Die zehnfache 
Vermehrung der Flotte beruht nicht auf rechtmafigem Erwerb, sondern 
auf “Piraterie’”’ und “Krieg,” also auf Diebstahl und Gewalt. Diese 
werden wohl von dem Oberbefehlshaber der Flotte, Mephistopheles, 
ausgeiibt, aber von dem “‘Herrn” und “‘Patron” Faust, wenn auch nicht 
befohlen, so doch geduldet. Das verdriefliche Gesicht, mit dem Faust 
den Bericht des Teufels iiber seine Raubereien entgegennimmt, braucht 
nicht notwendig als Verurteilung dieser Praktiken gedeutet zu werden, 
denn Faust spricht dabei kein einziges Wort. Es mag gerade so gut der 
Ausdruck seines Argers iiber das “‘verdammte Liuten’’ sein, das ihn 
schon zu Beginn der Szene “wie ein tiickischer Schuf”’ verwundet. Als 
klare MiGbilligung oder gar Verurteilung ist es entschieden zu schwach. 
Doch, wie dem auch sei, Faust ist hier nicht schlimmer (aber auch nicht 
besser) als jeder andere Grofiunternehmer, der sich dem Erfolg ver- 
schrieben hat und Ubergriffe in fremde Rechte als unangenehme, aber 
durch das hohe Ziel gerechtfertigte Nebenumstande betrachtet. Das ist 
natiirlich wieder Kasuistik und vor dem sittlichen Forum nicht haltbar, 
aber Faust kénnte trotz alledem, wenigstens dem auferen Range nach, 
“der Allerhéchste”’ sein. 

Aber ist er auch “‘der Wiirdigste?”” Wie wenig dies der Fall ist, zeigt 
sich erst in seinem persénlichen Verhaltnis zu den Menschen. Mit seinen 
Untergebenen hat er keine Schwierigkeiten. Sie unterstehen der Aufsicht 
des Teufels und fiihren dessen Befehle aus, ob willig oder miirrisch, 
bekiimmert Faust nicht. Anders ist es mit denen, die ihm nicht untertan 
sind und sich ihr Stiickchen Grund, ihr kleines Haus, ihre schlichte 
Lebensweise und ihren alten Gott erhalten haben und erhalten wollen. 
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Es sind ihrer ja nur zwei, und zudem steinalte, harmlose, aber in ihrem 
kindlichen Gottvertrauen innerlich starke Menschen, Philemon und 
Baucis. Ihre Nachbarschaft verdrieSt Faust. Ihr kleines Giitchen stért 
seinen Hochbesitz. Das ‘“‘verdammte Liuten” des “morschen Kirchleins” 
peinigt ihn. Die Linden, die wie schiitzende Wachter darum stehen, 
argern ihn, weil sie ihm die Errichtung seines eigenen ‘‘Luginsland”’ 
verwehren, von dem aus er wie Polykrates sein weites Machtgebiet 
iiberschauen méchte. Am meisten erziirnt ihn aber “‘das Widerstehen, der 
Eigensinn”’ des alten Paares, das es wagt, seine verschiedenen Tauschvor- 
schlage zuriickzuweisen. Da es auf seinem Recht besteht, braucht er 
Gewalt. Im héchsten Zorn gibt er Mephistopheles den Befehl, die Alten 
bei Seite zu schaffen und sie zu dem vorgeschlagenen Tausch zu zwingen. 
Die Herzlosigkeit dieses Vorgehens wird durch das Tauschangebot um 
nichts gemindert, denn dieses entbehrt der Zustimmung des andren 
Teils, zu der allenfalls der verséhnlich gestimmte Philemon, nicht aber die 
an ihre Scholle gebundene Baucis bereit gewesen wire. Wie der Teufel, 
dem das Liuten noch verdammter klingen muf als Faust, sich dieses 
Auftrags entledigen wird, muf Faust nachgerade wissen. Das Gefiirchtete 
geschieht. Der Teufel mit seinen drei Mordgesellen streckt den sich 
widersetzenden Fremdling, der bei den Alten zu Gast weilt, kurzer Hand 
nieder, die beiden Alten sterben vor Schreck, das Hiittlein geht in Flam- 
men auf. Der Hochbesitz ist endlich “‘rein.” 

Faust verflucht zwar in einem Augenblick nicht ganz echter Entrii- 
stung die vorschnelle Tat, abe rdieser Widerruf entlastet ihn nicht, denn 
der Teufel hat auch hier nur getan, was Faust selbst, wenn auch nicht gerade 
so, gewollt hat. Ware sein Abscheu wirklich ehrlich, so mite er jetzt den 
Teufel entlassen und sich endgiiltig vom Bésen lossagen. Er diirfte auch 
den Raubgesellen nicht die Aufteilung des gestohlenen Gutes iiberlassen, 
denn bei ihrer bestialischen Denkweise miissen diese darin geradezu eine 
Belohnung fiir ihr schindliches Tun erblicken, obwohl natiirlich Faust 
alles andre damit meint. Daf er seine eigenen Hinde von dem Raubgut 
freihalt, ist kein Verdienst. Es ist das Wenigste, was man erwarten darf. 

Faust entla$t Mephistopheles nicht, und das stellt seinen Widerruf 
in ein schiefes Licht. Er verwirft wohl die konkrete Tat, aber nicht den bisen 
Willen an sich, der diese Tat hervorgerufen hat und sie wieder und wieder 
hervorrufen muLB, wenn er nicht mit Stumpf und Stil ausgerottet wird. Das 
kann Faust nicht, einmal weil ihm der Mut dazu gebricht, zum andern, 
weil er mit dem Willen seine eigentliche ““Lebenskraft,”’ die eben tragisch 
mit dem Bésen verkniipft ist, ebenfalls vernichten, d.h. sich selbst zer- 
stéren miiBte. Faust steht und fallt mit seinem Willen. Er ist an dieses “Rad 
des Ixion’’ geschmiedet und er wird sich ihm nicht entwinden kinnen, so 
lange er, wie sein Charakter es fordert, der Tat verschworen bleibt. Auf das 
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alte Spiel aber, die Verantwortung wieder von sich auf den Teufel 
abzuschieben, geht dieser tiberhaupt nicht mehr ein. Statt dessen iiber- 
jaBt er die Antwort dem Chor, der ganz offenbar wieder Goethe selbst 
vertritt und eindeutig feststellt, daB hier Gewalt vor Recht geiibt worden 
sei. 

Man kénnte hier geltend machen, daf dies alles gar nicht so schlimm 
sei, weil es sich doch nur um passive, also in Fausts Sinn unbrauchbare 
und wertlose Menschen handle, deren Opferung im Hinblick auf das 
grofBe Werk wohl entschuldbar sei. Ein solcher Einwand wire bedenklich, 
denn er iibersihe den entscheidenden Punkt, dafi die Menschen hier nicht 
dem Werk, sondern der Willkiir eines gereizten Despoten geopfert 
werden, der sich von Gott und Gesetz losgesagt und dem Gétzen der 
Macht villig verschrieben hat. Wir konnten die ungewollte, aber un- 
vermeidliche Opferung von Menschen verstehen, die der industrielle 
Fortschritt verlangte, aber Raub, Brand und Mord, aus Verdriefilichkeit 
iiber unbefriedigte Launen begangen, kénnen wir nicht entschuldigen, 
solange uns der Mensch, lediglich seines Menschseins wegen, noch etwas 
gilt. Der hohe Wille, den wir Faust im Hinblick auf das Werk zubilligten, 
ist hier nicht spiirbar, weil die Daimonen, von denen Mephisto sprach, 
mit dem Herrschermantel auch den Herrscher selbst niederziehen. 
Dieser Herrscher, der im Befehlen allein “‘Seligkeit empfinden” wollte, 
versagt, weil er sich selbst nicht befehlen kann. Er tut nicht “‘den Besten,” 
sondern den Schlimmsten (Diimonen) Geniige. Er hat keine Duldung und 
keine Geduld. Wie fern steht er doch Friedrich dem Grofen, der in dhnlicher 
Versuchung seinen Privatirger bezwang und sich dem Gesetz unterwarf. 
Faust mag an Besitz, Rang und Macht der “‘Allerhichste’’ sein, aber er ist es 
nicht an innerem Wert. Er ist alles andre, nur nicht ‘der Wiirdigste.” 

Der Abstieg, der schon bei der Gretchenvision begann, vollzieht sich 
mit bedingstigender Schnelle in der Tat. Der Herrscher ist nicht besser als 
der Eroberer und kann daher nicht gut machen, was dieser verbrach. Er 
fiigt zur alten neue Schuld hinzu. Ergebnis: Helena hat Faust nicht 
geliutert; ihr Schleier hat keine Kraft, und die Hochgebirgsvision hat das 
siltliche Vakuum, von dem wir sprachen, nicht gefillt. Allgemeiner ge- 
sprochen: die Kunst hat ihn nicht erzogen, und das Sittliche ergreift er nicht. 
Kunst ist kein Ersatz fiir Ethik und Religion, und das Sittliche ist wertlos, 
wenn es nicht aus der Kontemplation in den Willen aufgenommen wird. 
Alle Ethik, das w2if niemand besser als Goethe selbst, ist Entsagung 
und lauft schlieBlich auf Askese, d.h. Willensenthaltung hinaus, da, wie 
mehrfach gesagt, eine Verinderung des Ziels keinen Wandel in der Im- 
manenz des Willens hervorruft. Um diese zu erreichen, bediirfte es eines 
klaren Entschlusses, eines tatkraftigen Ergreifens der sittlichen Welt, des 
Ethos, nachdem der Eros sich als triigerisch erwiesen hat. Faust, tragisch 
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zwischen seinen zwei Seelen hin- und hergeworfen, ist dieser Entscheidung 
nicht fahig, kann es nicht sein, so lange er eben er selber ist. Er bleibt der 
alte, herzlose Egoist, nur jetzt durch die verbissene Starrkipfigkeit des Alters 
ins fast Unertrigliche gesteigert. Er folgt seinem groBen Beispiel Goethe 
nicht. Er versagt, wie gegen sein gitiliches Selbst, so gegen seinen Dichter. 

Mit dem Herrschertum hat Faust die héchste Stufe der Tiatigkeit 
beschritten, die einem Weltmenschen wie ihm beschieden sein kann. 
Natiirlich liegt dariiber eine noch héhere, die religiése, aber diese ist nicht 
fiir den irdischen Faust bestimmt, dem alle Freuden “aus dieser Erde’ 
quillen und der sich um “das Driiben” wenig kiimmert. Der Augenblick 
ist gkommen, wo auch er von der Weltbiihne abtreten mu&, auf der er 
eine so bedeutsame Rolle gespielt hat. Auch der Michtigste muf schliefi- 
lich der Natur den Tribut bezahlen, den sie auf das Darlehen des Lebens 
gelegt hat. Dies kann nicht geschehen, ohne daf sie Faust, der sie selbst 
zur Richterin iiber sich gesetzt hat, zur letzten Rechenschaft zieht. 

Aus unsrer Darstellung diirfte hervorgegangen sein, dai Faust, wenn 
er iiberhaupt ein héheres Wesen iiber sich anerkennt, dieses nur in der 
Natur erblickt. Diese ist daher befugt, am letzten, entscheidendsten 
Wendepunkt seines Lebens das irdische Endurteil tiber ihn auszusprechen. 
Es wurde eingangs angedeutet, daf} die Art, wie sich der Mensch zu 
diesem Gericht verhilt, seinen rein menschlichen Wert bestimmt. Im 
vollen Bewuftsein von der auferordentlichen Bedeutung dieses Na- 
turgerichts hat Goethe noch einmal die ganze Wucht seines dichterischen 
Genius eingesetzt und eine Szene geschaffen, die den ewig tragischen 
Widerstreit zwischen Wille und Geist, Gewalt und Recht, Teufel und 
Gott noch einmal in gedringtester Kiirze und mit einer Sprachgewalt 
darstellt, die an die Abgriindigkeit der Kerkerszene erinnert und in der 
jedes Wort von den Schrecken des Ewigen umschauert ist. 

Faust und die Sorge, denn das ist die Szene, die wir im Auge haben, ist 
eine der tiefsten Offenbarungen des Goetheschen Dichtergenius und 
neben der Kerkerszene das erschiitterndste Drama innerhalb des so 
viele Dramen umfassenden Weltspiels. Es ist darum kein Wunder, dai 
sich die Forschung gerade dieser Szene immer von neuem zuwendet, 
hangt doch von der Deutung der geheimnisvollen Gestalt der Sorge das 
letzte Urteil iiber Fausts Charakter und Schicksal ab. Da die Frage nach 
der literarischen Herkunft der Sorge, die tibrigens von Burdach ab- 
schlieSend gelést sein diirfte,* auch hier belanglos ist, beschrinken wir 


8 Das Beste zum Gesamtproblem “Faust und die Sorge”’ hat Burdach in seiner bereits 
erwihnten Abhandlung “Faust und die Sorge” gesagt. Zur Deutung der Sorge vgl. weiter: 
H. Tiirck, Eine neue Fausterklarung. 4. Aufl. (1906), SS. 25-67; G. Rosenthal, “Faust und 
die Sorge,” Zs. f. dt. Unterricht (1913), SS. 421-432; H. Hermann, ‘Faust und die Sorge,” 
Zs. f. Asthetik, u.s.w. (1937), xxx1, 321-327. 
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uns darauf, das Wichtigste itiber ihre dramatische Funktion und psy- 
chologische Wirkung auf Faust darzutun. Im Laufe der Erérterung wird 
sich dann von selbst Gelegenheit geben, ein Wort iiber ihren aufer- 
literarischen Ursprung zu sagen. 

Man wird der eindrucksvollen Szene mit ihrer miachtigen dramatischen 
Gespanntheit am besten gerecht, wenn man sich zunichst aller Deutungs- 
versuche enthalt und die Vorgiinge allein in ihrer kunstvollen Steigerung 
auf sich wirken la®t. Man wird dann gewahr werden, da der Teil in 
Wirklichkeit ein streng gefiigtes Ganze, nimlich ein fiinfaktiges Drama 
mit Vorspiel und Nachspiel ist, wobei das letzte allerdings der folgenden 
Szene, GroBer Vorhof des Palastes, eingeschlossen ist. 

Vors piel: (v.11383—11397): Von den vier grauen Weibern, die aus den 
Rauchwolken des brennenden Hiittleins aufsteigen, Mangel, Schuld, 
Sorge, Not, bleibt nur die Sorge zuriick, da keine der drei anderen dem 
reichen, durch Schuld nicht gebrochenen Faust etwas anhaben kann. 
Gemeinsam aber verkiinden sie vor ihrem Abgehen das Nahen des 
Bruders Tod. Damit ist das Thema der folgenden Handlung angeschlagen: 
es geht um Leben und Tod, und der Gegenspieler Fausts ist allein die 
Sorge. 

Erster Akt (v.11398-11423): Obwohl die Sorge, die sich durchs 
Schliisselloch eingeschlichen hat, noch unsichtbar ist, ahnt Faust das 
Gefahrliche ihrer Gegenwart. Aus der Rede der Drei vernahm er das 
Wort “Not, ein diistres Reimwort folgte—Tod, es ténte hohl, gespenster- 
haft gedimpft.” Aber den Sinn des Ganzen kann er nicht verstehen. Er 
wahnt sich von gewéhnlichen Gespenstern umgeben und mit solchen ist 
er noch immer durch Zauberwort fertig geworden. Vielleicht gelinge ihm 
das auch jetzt, aber er besinnt sich anders und versucht, ihrem Angriff 
mit rein menschlichen Mitteln zu begegnen. Die beriihmten Worte, die 
oft als Fausts Absage an die Magie ausgelegt werden (Kénnt’ ich Magie 
von meinem Pfad entfernen u.s.w.), sind aber nur ein Wunsch, kein klarer 
EntschluB, und was das bedeutet, wird sich sogleich erweisen. Zwar hat 
seine Willkiir friiher, als er “noch im Diistern suchte,”’ mit Geistern wie 
mit Menschen gespielt. Sie waren ihm wie diese gefiigig und folgten aufs 
Wort. Trotzdem, oder vielleicht gerade deswegen, ist nun die Luft von 
ihrem “Spuk so voll,” da® er sich kaum ihrer erwehren kann. Eine 
geheime Angst vor ihrer Tiicke ist in ihm zuriickgeblieben. Er ist ‘“‘ver- 
schiichtert” und “‘erschiittert.’’ Als ihm die Sorge auf die Frage, wer sie 
sei, die Antwort verweigert, fiihlt er sich versucht, doch wieder zum 
Zauberwort zu greifen, unterdriickt aber den bereits auf den Lippen 


% Nach Burdach (a.a.0., S. 40), gehéren Mangel und Not der “sozialen Sphire” an, 
wihrend die Schuld “in die sittliche Sphire”’ hineinreicht. 
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schwebenden Spruch mit den Worten: ‘““Nimm dich in Acht und sprich 
kein Zauberwort.” 

Zweiter Akt (v.11424-11452): Die Sorge trotzt Fausts Befehl, sich zu 
entfernen und verstaérkt seine Angst, indem sie sich mit vieldeutigen 
Ratselworten als diejenige Macht vorstellt, die “in verwandelter 
Gestalt” “‘auf den Pfaden der Welle” ‘“‘grimmige Gewalt” ausiibt. Faust 
heuchelt Unverstindnis, worauf sich die Sorge mit der Gegenfrage: ‘Hast 
du die Sorge nie gekannt?” zu erkennen gibt. Immer noch in der Meinung, 
einem jener tiickischen Nacht- und Qualgeister gegeniiberzustehen, die 
er im zweiten Monolog der Szene Nacht (v.644-651) so beredt gekenn- 
zeichnet, bemiiht er sich nun, die Sache so darzustellen, als ob er im 
Rausch des GeniefSiens Wesen dieser Art niemals Einfluf auf sein Inneres 
zugestanden hitte: 


Ich bin nur durch die Welt gerannt; 

Ein jed Geliist ergriff ich bei den Haaren, 
Was nicht geniigte, lief ich fahren, 

Was mir entwischte, lie ich ziehn. 

Ich habe nur begehrt und nur vollbracht, 
Und abermals gewiinscht und so mit Macht 
Mein Leben durchgestiirmt.* 


Er redet sich ein, ihre Macht iiber ihn wire gebrochen, seitdem er der 
Spekulation entsagt und diese Welt als das Wirkungsfeld des ‘‘Tiichti- 
gen” entdeckt hat. In Wirklichkeit hat Faust die Sorge rein menschlich 
nicht iiberwunden. Er hat sie nur durch Genuf und Gewalt ins Unter- 
bewuBte abgestofien, von wo sie nun bedngstigend wieder herauf- 
heraufwirkt. Immer mufte er sich gegen diesen lauernden Feind zur Wehr 
setzen. Daher sein krampfhaftes Bemiihen, dem “‘Driiben” jeden Eingriff 
in sein Tun zu versperren und sich “dem Taumel, dem schmerzlichsten 
Genuf, verliebtem Ha, erquickendem Verdru®8” zu weihen. Das 
Bekenntnis zu seinem Genu8- und Gewaltmenschentum, das riick- 
sichtsloseste, das er je abgelegt, wire nicht von so grauenhafter Wahrheit, 
wenn es nicht durch diese tief eingewurzelte Angst eingegeben wire. Es 
soll Verachtung, Trotz, Uberhebung sein, in Wirklichkeit ist es Flucht in 
den Wahn, Selbstbetiubung aus Angst vor der Angst. So spricht nur 
einer, dem das Wasser buchstablich an der Kehle steht. 

Dem durchdringenden Blick der Sorge bleibt dieser Sachverhalt nicht 
verborgen. Im dritten Akt (v.11453-11470) setzt sie ihr bohrendes 
Verfahren mit erhéhter Grausamkeit fort. Sie verwirft den Wert alles 
irdischen Besitzes, um den Faust sich doch so leidenschaftlich bemiiht 


% Ahnliche Selbstenhiillungen finden sich auch in den folgenden Versen: 464-467; 
1660-1670; 1754-1755; 1765-1775; 3348-3351; 7459; 11238-11242; 11255-11256. 
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hat. Es klingt wie eine Abwandlung von Christi Wort: “Was hiilfe es dem 
Menschen, so er die ganze Welt gewinne und nahme doch Schaden an 
seiner Seele,” wenn sie droht: 

Wen ich einmal mir besitze, 

Dem ist alle Welt nichts niitze; 

Ewiges Diistre steigt herunter, 

Sonne geht nicht auf noch unter, 

Bei vollkommnen aufern Sinnen 

Wohnen Finsternisse drinnen, 

Und er wei von allen Schatzen 

Sich nicht in Besitz zu setzen. 


Mit diesen Worten trifft sie den wundesten Punkt in Fausts Herzen, 
seine Sucht nach “Herrschaft” und “Eigentum,” sage: Gewalt und 
Macht. Faust spiirt das. Erst vor kurzem hat er selbst bekannt, daf er 
sich noch nicht “‘ins Freie” gekimpft habe. Nun aber, da der ihm gegen- 
iiberstehende Richter ihm dieselbe Wahrheit entgegenhilt, versucht er 
wie ein der Schuld iiberfiihrter Angeklagter, sein friiheres Gestindnis 
zuriickzunehmen. Er beginnt wieder jenes kasuistische Versteckspiel, zu 
dem er noch je seine Zuflucht genommen, wenn er aus einer selbst 
geschaffenen Zwangslage keinen andern Ausweg sah. Seine Verteidigung 
wird aber nicht iiberzeugender und seine Sache nicht besser dadurch, 
daB er die Worte der Sorge als “Unsinn’”’ bezeichnet, der “selbst den 
kliigsten Mann betéren” kénne. Die halb scherzhafte Art dieser Ent- 
gegnung ist alles andre als Scherz. Es ist bitterer Galgenhumor, dem man 
die innere Unsicherheit nur allzu sehr anmerkt. Uberdies verrit Faust 
auch eine erschreckende Kurzsichtigkeit gegeniiber der drohenden 
Gefahr, wenn er sie fiir ein Denkvorurteil halt, das man mit Witz und 
Ironie unschidlich machen kénnte. Ganz zu schweigen von dem verdrief- 
lich-scheltenden Ton, in dem er seine Worte herausstéSt, einem Ton, der 
Starke vortiuscht, aber Schwiiche verrit. Die Sorge, die auch durch die 
feinsten Schliissellécher, d.h. sophistischen Schlupfwinkel, hindurch- 
kriecht, laBt sich aber—und nur hierin ist sie Mephistopheles verwandt— 
durch solche advokatischen Verstellungskniffe nicht abschrecken. Sie 
setzt im Gegenteil ihr bohrendes Bemiihen mit fast sadistischer Wollust 
fort und treibt schlieSlich Faust derart in die Enge, da er sich nur durch 
einen Gewaltakt aus der Seelenfolter befreien kann. 

Im vierten Akt (v. 11471-11493) erreicht sie ihr Ziel. Unbarmherzig stellt 
sie fest, da der Mensch, der ihr verfallen sei, sich “immer tiefer”’ verliere, 
daf sein Leben “ein unaufhaltsam Rollen,”’ d.h. Abgleiten sei, und daf sie 
ihm “durch schmerzlich Lassen, widrig Sollen, bald Befreien, bald Erdriick- 
en” den “Weg zur Hille” bereite. Esist nur eine untersuchungsrichterliche 
List, wenn sie hier vom Menschen im allgemeinen spricht. In Wirklich- 
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keit meint sie natiirlich Faust, denn jedes Wort paSt genau auf ihn und 
ist eine unzweideutige Verurteilung seines zweideutigen Verhaltens. Vor 
dieser Feststellung, die selbst ein Mephistopheles nicht drastischer 
hatte aussprechen kénnen, verliert Faust den letzten Rest seiner Fassung. 
Da das Schimpfen allein nicht mehr hilft und zum Scherz doch die Lage 
zu ernst ist, versucht er nun, den unbequemen Gegner mit einem iiber- 
heblichen Machtwort niederzuschlagen: 


Doch deine Macht, o Sorge, schleichend grof, 
Ich werde sie nicht anerkennen. 


Faust maft sich hier gleichsam die Rolle des Erdgeistes an, wenn er 
glaubt, die Sorge mit einem einzigen Wort hinwegraffen zu kénnen. Aber 
welch ein Unterschied! Dort spricht ein Gott, und sein Wort ist Tat. Hier 
spielt einer Gott, und sein Wort bleibt Wort. Das Wort aber ist doch so 
vermessen, daf es Faust aus dem Gesetzesbereich der Natur lést und ihn 
iiber das selbst von den Géttern gefiirchtete Schicksal erhebt. Dieser 
Hybris folgt die Rache der Natur, die nun im Auftrag der beleidigten 
Gétter und des verachteten Schicksals handelt, auf dem Fuf. 

Sie vollzieht sich im fiinften Akt (v.11494-11510). Die Sorge haucht 
Faust mit ihrem giftigen Odem an und blendet ihn, damit er ‘am Ende”’ 
dasselbe Schicksal erleide, dem andere Menschen “im ganzen Leben” 
unterworfen sind, die geistige Verblendung. Hierum dreht sich nun alles. 
Die Frage, ob Faust zu seiner kérperlichen auch der geistigen Blindheit 
verfallt, oder ob er sich, durch die Strafe der Natur gelautert, endgiiltig 
ins Klare hinaufkampft, Teufel und Magie von seinem Pfad entfernt und 
als “‘reiner’’ Mensch der Natur allein gegeniibertritt, ist die Kardinalfrage 
des ganzen Dramas und erfordert daher eine unvoreingenommene 
Priifung. 

Zunichst hat es durchaus den Anschein, als ob der Verlust des Augen- 
lichtes seine Geistes- und Willenskrafte eher gestirkt als geschwicht habe. 
Trotz der aiuferen Nacht, die “‘tiefer tief’’ hereinzudringen” scheint, 
leuchtet in seinem Innern “‘helles Licht.”” Was er gedacht, eilt Faust mit 
“neuer Lebenskraft” zu vollbringen. Mit den stolzen Worten des Herrn, 
die hier “allein Gewicht” geben, werden die Knechte vom Lager auf- 
gerufen. Befehl auf Befehl wird zu erhéhter Arbeitsleistung erteilt. Der 
“allerschénste Preis” wird versprochen, damit “‘sich das gréfite Werk 
vollende,” in dem “ein Geist fiir tausend Hinde” geniigt. So schliefSt der 
machtvolle fiinfte Akt mit dem scheinbaren Triumph Fausts, der sich 
auch jetzt noch wie Prometheus als unumschrinkter Herr seiner, und 
nicht nur seiner, Schépfung fiihlt. 

Daf aber dieser Triumph kein wirklicher Sieg, sondern nur ein schlecht 
verhehlter, letzter Versuch ist, seine Angst zu tiberschreien, zeigt die 
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hektische Art, mit der Faust im Nachspiel (v.11539-11586) die ihm 
frohnende Menge behandelt. Wenn er nicht fiirchtete, daf er trotz seiner 
Absage an das Schicksal sich diesem doch unterwerfen miisse, daf ihm 
Kraft und Zeit zur Vollendung seines Werkes fehlen kénnten, wiirde er 
nicht zu den drastischen Mitteln eines Sklavenhalters (Bestechung und 
Erpressung) zu greifen brauchen. Aus geheimer Angst also vor der nicht 
zugegebenen, aber gefiihlten eigenen Ohnmacht, aus noch geheimerer 
Angst vor der ebenfalls nicht zugegebenen, aber darum nur umso 
schmerzlicher gefiihlten Ubermacht des Schicksals, liSt er sich von 
seinem eigenen Sklaventreiber, dem Damon Willen, zu einer verhingnis- 
vollen Hetzjagd gegen Zeit und Schicksal verleiten und beweist damit, 
da ihm die klare Einsicht in die menschliche Unzulinglichkeit abhanden 
gekommen ist. Das ist das erste Anzeichen seiner geistigen Verblendung. 

Ein andres zeigt sich darin, dafS er wie sich selbst so auch sein Werk 
gegen die zerstérende Zeit gefeit glaubt, denn der Gedanke, dafi das 
Meer, dem er sein Siedlungsland abgerungen, dieses eines Tages wieder in 
sich zuriickschlingen kénnte, dimmert ihm iiberhaupt nicht. Wohl sind 
die Worte des Teufels 


Du bist doch nur fiir uns bemiiht 

Mit deinen Dimmen, deinen Buhnen; 
Denn du bereitest schon Neptunen, 
Dem Wasserteufel, groSen Schmaus. 

In jeder Art seid ihr verloren,— 

Die Elemente sind mit uns verschworen, 
Und auf Vernichtung lauft’s hinaus. 


beiseite gesprochen und nicht dazu bestimmt, von Faust gehért zu 
werden. Daf sie aber iiberhaupt gesprochen werden muften, daf} Faust 
nicht von sich aus auf ihre naheliegende Wahrheit gestofen ist, verriit 
seine mangelnde Einsicht in die Tiicke des Willens, das Objekt, an dem 
er sich manifestiert, ebenso der Zeitlichkeit zu unterwerfen wie das 
Subjekt, dessen er sich hierzu bedient. 

Auf einem teilweisen Versagen der geistigen Krifte beruht auch die 
Tatsache, daf8 Faust Mephisto als “‘Aufseher”’ anredet. Eine blof aiufere, 
durch die kérperliche Blindheit hervorgerufene Verwechslung kann das 
nicht sein, denn diese hatte zur Voraussetzung, dafi Faust neben dem 
Teufel noch iiber andere Aufseher verfiigte, und davon ist nirgends die 
Rede. Da er sich aber seit Vers 11404 (Kénnt’ ich Magie von meinem 
Pfad entfernen) und besonders seit Vers 11423 (Nimm dich in acht und 
sprich kein Zauberwort) eingeredet hat, die Magie von sich abgestreift zu 
haben, glaubt er durch die menschliche Anrede auch den Teufel ent- 
zaubern und sich damit weismachen zu kénnen, daf seine Macht iiber 
ihn gebrochen sei. Das ist nicht nur die alte Kasuistik in neuer Form, 
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sondern ein gefahrlicher Trugschlu®, denn Faust sieht nicht ein, daf 
auch die Entzauberung nur durch Zauber vollbracht werden kann. 

Den schlimmsten Grad aber nimmt die Verblendung an, als er seine 
Knechte zur Vollendung des “‘Grabens” antreibt, ohne zu ahnen, daf 
sie an seinem “Grabe” schaufeln. Faust mu wissen, dafi er dem Tode 
nahe ist, aber er will auch den Tod nicht anerkennen, weil er die einzige 
Macht ist, die sich seinem Willen nicht fiigt. Nun ist aber der Tod ein 
Teil, und zwar der ernsteste Teil des Lebens, weil er dessen schicksals- 
bestimmte, unentrinnbare Vergingnis enthiillt. Die Sorge, eine Schwester 
des Todes, ist dann wie dieser mit dem Leben selbst gesetzt, diesem von 
allem Anfang an innewohnend. Sie ist, wie sie selbst sagt, “einmal da.” 
Sie wurde nicht und sie wird nicht. Sie ist kein Nacht- und Quilgeist,wie 
Faust sich einreden méchte, obwohl sie die Menschen gern in solcher 
Gestalt taiuscht. Sie kommt nicht aus der Hdlle und nicht von den 
Dingen. Sie kommt iiberhaupt nicht von aufen und kann daher auch 
nicht die Folge des an Philemon und Baucis begangenen Verbrechens 
sein. Sie ist weder Schuld noch Not. Sie stammt aber auch nicht aus dem 
subjektiven Innern. Sie ist nicht das Gewissen, wie sehr dieses auch sonst 
mit ihr verwandt sein mag, denn Faust, ungleich Wilhelm Meister, hat kein 
Gewissen. Das Wort Gewissen kommt in der ganzen Faustdichtung nur ein 
einziges Mal vor, und zwar wird es von Gretchen in der Kerkerszene ge- 
braucht. Dort, in der christlichen Welt Gretchens, ist es an seinem Platz. In 
der heidnischen Welt Faustens hat es weder Raum noch Sinn. 

Die Sorge ist drauZen und drinnen zugleich. Sie ist eine metaphysische 
Macht. Sie ist die Warnungsstimme der Natur,® dafS auch das streb- 
samste Leben dem Tod verfallen ist, und da nur derjenige wahre 
Freiheit erringt, der sich ihren “ewigen, ehrnen, grofen Gesetzen”’ frei- 
willig unterwirft, in Goethes Sinn: entsagt. 

Bis jetzt hat sich Faust gestriubt, diese Wahrheit anzuerkennen, weil 
er immer nur auf sein Ich und seine eigene Macht gepocht hat. Da, kurz 
bevor der Vorharg zum Nachspiel niedergeht, gibt ihm die Natur noch 
eine letzte Gelegenheit zu solcher Entsagung. Sie schenkt ihm noch 
einmal eine Vision. Es ist die menschlich ansprechendste von allen, die 
wir bisher kennen gelernt haben. Er hat offenbar unter der Einwirkung 


% Burdach kommt dieser Auffassung sehr nahe, wenn er (a.a.O., S. 51) die Sorge de- 
finiert als einen jener “Naturgeister, deren elementares Wesen und Leben an sich in 
moralischer Hinsicht neutral ist, und die aus einer Sphire stammen, die jenseits alles 
Menschlichen liegt.”’ Auch fiir ihn ist die Sorge “Sendbote und Vorliufer des Todes.”’ 
(S. 35). Die hiufig gemachten Versuche, die Faustische Sorge zu der Wilhelm Meisters 
(Wanderjahre, Erstes Buch, Siebentes Kapitel, S. 123, W. A.) und Egmonts in Beziehung 
zu bringen, tragen wenig oder nichts zur Klarung der Faustischen Sorge bei, denn bei 
Wilhelm handelt es sich um die Deutung eines religiésen Problems (Gewissen) und bei 
Egmont um ein psychologisches Problem (Zweifel am Menschen). 
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der Sorge doch eingesehen, daf} sein Machtstaat, um dessetwillen er so 
schwere Schuld auf sich geladen, kein Letztes sein kénne, sondern daf 
iiber ihm noch Sphiren “‘reinerer Tatigkeit” liegen miissen. Ganz diesem 
Sinn hingegeben, schweift sein Geist aus der Gegenwart in fernste 
Zukunft. Wie Moses sieht er das gelobte Land vor sich aufsteigen, nur 
mit dem Unterschied, da es nicht zur Ehre Gottes, sondern zur Sattigung 
des eigenen Willens dienen soll. Dieser Zukunftsstaat, in dem man je nach 
Vorliebe und Geschmack ein demokratisches oder kommunistisches 
Paradies erblicken kann, ist zweifellos iiber seine selbstherrliche Tyrannis 
weit erhaben. Gemeindrang geht hier wirklich vor Eigendrang. Freiheit, 
die durch Bewahrung taglich neu errungen werden muf, herrscht statt 
der bisher geiibten Unterdriickung. Der Despot, dessen Willkiir kein 
Gesetz aufkommen lief, ordnet sich der Gemeinschaft ein und wiinscht, 
jetzt ganz im Sinne Friedrichs des GroSen, mit freiem Volk auf freiem 
Grund zu stehen. Nicht mehr der Magie, sondern der eigenen Kraft will 
er vertrauen und so auch der Natur als ein befreiter Mann, ein “‘reiner”’ 
Mensch, gegeniibertreten. Jn der Verwirklichung dieses Traums erkennt 
nun Faust den Sinn seines kiinftigen und damit wohl auch die Sinnlosigkeit 
seines bisherigen Strebens und Tuns. Im Vorgefiihl solchen Gliickes 
genieSt er “den héchsten Augenblick.” 

Man nimmt gemeinhin an, da® diese letzte Vison die endgiiltige 
Liuterung Fausts, seine Loslésung vom Teufel und mithin seinen 
villigen Sieg iiber Magie und Sorge darstelle. Demgegeniiber darf man 
folgende Einwendungen geltend machen: 

Erstens: Das Zukunftsland Fausts ist nur eine Vision, die Schépfung 
seiner kontemplativen Seele. Bis jetzt ist noch jede Vision bei dem Ver- 
such, sie in Tat umzusetzen, vom Willen vergewaltigt worden. Das wird 
auch in der Zukunft so bleiben, es sei denn, daf§ die Immanenz des Wil- 
lens sich grundsitzlich dinderte. Das bisherige Verhalten Fausts, be- 
sonders aber die Einsicht in das Wesen des Willens, verbieten eine solche 
Annahme. 

Zweitens: Faust hat im Drama selbst sich weder vom Teufel noch von 
der Magie gelést. Nach der Erblindung schlieSt er geradezu einen neuen 
Pakt mit Mephisto, denn er befiehlt ihm ganz im Tone seiner friheren 
Unbelehrbarkeit: 

Wie es auch méglich sei, 

Arbeiter schaffe Meng auf Menge, 
Ermuntre durch Genuf und Strenge, 
Bezahle, locke, presse bei! 


All dies spricht nicht dafiir, da8 er Mephistopheles in seinem Zukunfts- 
staat entbehren kénnte. Jedenfalls ist es nicht berechtigt, aus der einmal 
von Goethe geplanten Trennung auch eine wirkliche zu machen. 
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Drittens: Wenn Faust den “héchsten Augenblick” genieSt und er- 
klart, da& “die Spur von meinen Erdentagen nicht in Aonen untergehen” 
kénne, so beweist er damit nur, daf er iiber seinen alten dsthetischen 
Eudamonismus noch nicht hinausgekommen ist. Auch die Errichtung des 
Gemeinschaftsstaates dient ihm noch zur Selbstverherrlichung. Das 
stolze Wort: “Die Tat ist alles, nichts der Ruhm” muf® also ebenfalls mit 
starkem skeptischem Vorbehalt aufgenommen werden. 

Viertens: Es ist nicht annehmbar, da das politische Ideal, in dem es 
ja letztlich auch nur um materiale Giiter geht—denn villige politische 
Freiheit ist ohne Skonomische und militérische Macht nicht denkbar— 
ein Héchstes sei, dem die geistigen und kiinstlerischen Bestrebungen sich 
ein- oder unterordnen miiSten. Das wire nichts andres als eine An- 
preisung der modernen Totalititsmethode, in der die Technik “das 
Letzte” und “Hdéchsterrungene” ist, der Verrat des Goetheschen 
Humanitiatsstaates an den modernen Maschinenstaat, unabwendbares 
Schicksal vielleicht, aber sicher nicht erstrebenswertes Ziel, auf jeden 
Fall kein Endgiiltiges, sondern erst recht ein zu Uberwindendes. 

Aus alledem folgt: Faust hat trotz vielseitigen Bemiihens die Welt des 
Sittlichen, die ihm in der Gretchenvision aufdimmerte, nicht in Wirklichkeit 
ergriffen. Seine Tatigheit ist wesentlich um nichts “‘reiner,” wohl aber 
rastloser oder, modern ges prochen, nerviser geworden.® Von einer Entsagung 
im Goetheschen Sinn kann keire Rede sein. Faust bleibt bis zum letzten 
Atemzug, ja gerade da noch hartnickiger als sonst, der ‘‘Titan des Willens, 

der durch voriibergehendeGefiihls-und Erkenntnisekstasen’’ nicht ‘‘aus seiner 
Bahn gedringt werden kann.’** Er hat den Wortlaut seiner Wette 
erfiillt: 
Werd’ ich beruhigt je mich auf ein Faulbett legen, 
So sei es gleich um mich getan— 


Werd’ ich zum Augenblicke sagen: 
Verweile doch! du bist so schién! 

Dann magst du mich in Fesseln schlagen, 
Dann will ich gern zu Grunde gehn! 


Er hat sich nie und nirgends verlegen und trégt so duGerlich den Sieg iiber 
den Teufel davon. Aber innerlich kommt er nicht von ihm los, es sei denn, 


57 Auch Burdach stellt die irdische Lauterung Fausts in Frage in seinem gedanken- 
schweren Aufsatz”’ Das religiése Problem in Goethes Faust.’’ Euphorion, xxxvum, 1932, 
SS. 3-83. Dort heift es (S. 81): “Hat Faust tiberhaupt in Goethes Drama eine immer 
héhere und reinere Tatigkeit bewahrt? War nicht sein brutales, blutbeflecktes Vorgehen 
gegen Philemon und Baucis ein Riickfall in die Stindenverstrickung?” Uber den Sinn dieser 
Frage kann wohl kein Zweifel sein. Vgl. auch: F. Melzer, a.a.0., SS. 241-243 und O. v. 
Taube, “Gedanken zu Goethes Faust.’’ Pr. Jb., 240 (1935), SS. 65-69. 

58S. Seite 9 dieser Arbeit. 
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da& er das Streben villig aufgaibe.** Da er den Weg ins Heilige nicht 
beschreiten kann, wiirde dies bedeuten, dafS er auf seine geniale En- 
telechie verzichten und die Flucht ins Philisterium ergreifen miiSte. Wir 
haben, trotz unserer kritischen Haltung zu Faust, doch zu viel Achtung 
vor seinem Genie, als da8 wir das Letzte auch nur wiinschen kénnten. 
Das mi&ten wir aber, wenn wir den gottgegebenen Stachel zum Guten, 
das Bése, aus seiner Seele zégen und damit Faust zum einseeligen Wagner 
und untragischen Durchschnittsmenschen machten. 

Jedes Genie ist ein Ausnahmezustand der Natur und schon aus diesem 
Grunde tragisch. Die Tragik wiichst aber ins Unermefiliche, wenn dieses 
Genie aus Griinden, die ihm selbst unergriindlich sind, seine Selbstigkeit 
so machtig iiberspannt, daf es die in der Natur geoffenbarte Weltgesetz- 
lichkeit bedroht. Dazu aber muf es kraft des vom Leben in den Willen 
gelegten Expansionsdrangs kommen, gleichviel, ob dies in der mensch- 
lichen Absicht liegt oder nicht. Der Wille kann vom Wollen nicht las- 
sen. So wendet sich derselbe Tatendrang, der aus dem Leben entspringt, 
gegen das Leben selbst und anstatt sich seiner Gesetzlichkeit einzufiigen, 
unterwirft er sie seinem Ungestiim. Das ist der uniiberwindliche und 
daher tief tragische Zwang zum Brechen, Einbrechen, Durchbrechen, der 
notwendig aus jedem, dem Dimonischen verschworenen Genie einen 
Ver-Brecher grofen, ja, erhabenen Stils macht, wenn man dieses he- 
runtergekommene Wort nur in seiner urspriinglichen Bedeutung ver- 
stehen will. Die Natur sieht diesem Vorgang eine Zeit lang, gleichsam mit 
Kummer und Sorge, zu. Wenn aber der Faden des Willens wie hier sich 
endlos weiterzuspinnen droht, dann greift sie zur Schere der Parze und 
endet das grausame Spiel mit einem erlésenden Schnitt. So spricht sie das 
Todesurteil auch iiber Faust aus, aber es ist tief bedeutsam, da& sie das 
gerade in dem Augenblick tut, wo der Hundertjihrige sich zu einem 
neuen Weltrennen anschickt, von dem er ebenfalls ‘nur ungliicklicher 
zuriickkehren” kénnte. 

Faust kann die letzte, ihm gebotene Gelegenheit, zum Humanus in Goethes 
Sinne zu werden, nicht nutzen, denn ungleich Goethe, der dem Dimonischen 
nur zeitweise unterworfen war, aber auch dann durch entsagende Arbeit mit 
thm fertig wurde, trigt er es in seiner Natur und bleibt ihm bis cum letzten 
Atemzug verfallen.© Ein Trost aber bleibt in dieser Tragik: Faust darf als 
Titan sterben, wie oft er auch im Leben versagt haben mag. Vor dem 


8 SS. Goethes AuGerung zu K. E. Schubarth (Grif, a.a.0., S. 272): “Auch den Ausgang 
haben Sie richtig gefiihlt. Mephistopheles darf seine Wette nur halb gewinnen, und wenn die 
halbe Schuld auf Faust ruhen bleibt, so tritt das Begnadigungsrecht des alten Herrn so- 
gleich herein, zum heitersten Schlu&% des Ganzen.” S. auch K. Fischer, a.a.0., Bd. rv, 
SS. 273-274 und H. Rickert, Goethes Faust, SS. 436-438. 

6° S. Eckermann, a.a.O., S. 373. 
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letzten, schmahlichen Versagen, dem Abfall in die biirgerliche Mittel- 
maGigkeit, wird er bewahrt. 


DIE RELIGIOSE STUFE 


Natiirlich ist damit das letzte Wort iiber Faust nicht gesprochen. Wie 
Gretchen wird auch er nur von der irdischen Instanz gerichtet. Sein 
unsterblicher Teil, seine Seele, wird von diesem Richterspruch nicht 
getroffen. Ihr Schicksal wird in die Hinde Gottes gelegt, von dem sie 
gekommen ist und der daher in viel h6herem Grade Herr iiber Leben und 
Tod ist als die Natur. Die Erlésungstat kann nur von einem Gott voll- 
bracht werden, der wie der christliche aus reiner Barmherzigkeit handelt, 
aber dabei doch so Goethisch bleibt, daS er Faust nicht plétzlich und 
einseitig die Seligkeit verleiht, sondern ihn langsam dazu heranreifen 
la8t. Das Streben hért auch im Jenseits nicht auf. Es wirkt weiter in 
ewiger ‘“‘Werdelust.”’ Wie die Gnade dem Siinder, so mu auch der Siinder 
der Gnade entgegenkommen. Darum wird die Seele nach Abstreifung der 
kérperlichen Hiille einem Liuterungsprozef unterworfen, in dem auch 
der letzte “Erdenrest,” der “zu tragen peinlich” ist, die letzte Spur 
selbstischen Wollens, ausgetilgt wird. Die Aufgabe ist schwer, denn ihr 
Ziel ist die Gottihnlichkeit, und diese kann nur in einem progressus in- 
finitus anniherungsweise erreicht werden. 

Gott kann, auch wenn er wollte, diesen endlos langen Weg nicht 
verkiirzen, denn das seelische Leben ist an dieselben Wachstumsgesetze 
gebunden, die er selbst in das natiirliche Leben gelegt hat. Faust muf aus 
dem Puppenzustand, dieser Schwebelage zwischen dem Menschlichen 
und Heiligen, durch alle inneren Metamorphosen hindurch, die der 
wahre Christenmensch dauernd an sich vollzieht, um der Gnade teil- 
haftig zu werden. Er mu Reue iiben, BuBe tun, dem Gebot des Ge- 
wissens folgen. Er mu den Sinn der Liebe in Hingabe, Sorge und Opfer, 
den der Tat im Dienst, den der Herrschaft im Gesetz verstehen lernen. 
Er mu den freventlich iiberhérten Ruf der Sorge zur Ehrfurcht und 
Demut befolgen. Mit einem Wort: er mu all das lernen und lernend 
wie lehrend betitigen, was er auf Erden so tiberheblich verachtet. Er mu&3 sich 
im Guten bewihren und das Schwanken in der Erscheinung durch “‘ewige 
Gedanken”’ iiberwinden. So erst wird seine Seele jene Fliigelleichtigkeit 
erfahren, die der Triumer in der Ekstase, der Denker in der Betrachtung 
voriibergehend ahnte, die der Magier durch Beschwoérung, der Handelnde 
durch Gewalt vergeblich zu ertrotzen versuchte. Er mu vor allem das 
wiederfinden, was er nach Hoffnung und Glauben am leidenschaftlichsten 
verschwor, Geduld. Das ist der lange und beschwerliche Weg, den 
Fausts Seele im Himmel gehen muf&, ihr géttliches Purgatorium. Indem 
sie sich zur Fahrt in diese “paidagogische Provinz” anschickt, schlieLt sie 
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einen Vertrag mit Gott, der in allem das Gegenteil ist cum Teufelspakt. Dort 
iibernahm der Wille die Fiihrung und sagte sich los von Gott. Hier ordnet sich 
die Seele seiner Fiihrung unter in gliubiger Hoffnung auf Sanftmut und 
Geduld. 

Angesichts dieser Bereitschaft ist Gott gewillt, den Weg, den er nicht 
verkiirzen kann, wenigstens zu erleichtern. So gewahrt er Faust die 
Gemeinschaft héherer Geister, die auf ahnlichem Liuterungsgang be- 
griffen, aber je nach Alter und Erfahrung stufenweise von ihm ver- 
schieden sind. Sie alle helfen mit am Heilungswerk durch Lehre und 
Beispiel, Fiihrung und Geleit. Daf unter ihnen das weibliche Element 
eine so bedeutsame Rolle spielt, und “‘una poenitentium, sonst Gretchen 
genannt,” sich am liebevollsten seiner annimmt, muf Fausts Seele mit 
besonders schmerzlicher Dankbarkeit erfiillen, denn an den Miittern der 
Erde, diesen Tragern aller natiirlichen Gemeinschaft, hat er sich am 
schwersten versiindigt. Diese geistige Mutterschaft, die zusammen mit 
der geistigen Bruderschaft erst die wahre Gemeinschaft, die Gemein- 
schaft im Heiligen ausmacht, lehrt Faust, da£ die Urschuld des Menschen 
in der Vereinzelung besteht, weil diese zur Uberheblichkeit verfiihrt und den 
Menschen zwangsweise in ein Schuldnetz verstrickt, aus dem er sich ohne 
Gottes Hilfe nicht herauswinden konn. Im Lichte dieser Erkenntnis muf 
Faust allerdings riickblickend sein ganzes Erdenleben und -streben als 
verhingnisvollen Irrweg erkennen, denn so grof und wichtig es auch fiir 
ihn gewesen sein mag, es entbehrte doch der klaren Richtung auf das 
Gute, durch welche alles menschliche Tun erst Sinn und Rechtfertigung 
erhalt. Auch Fausts Staatengriindung, die noch am ersten als Gemein- 
schaftsbildung angesprochen werden kann, hat nicht das Gute, sondern 
das Niitzliche, das mit dem persénlichen Wohl unzertrennlich ver- 
kniipft ist, zum Ziel. Auch diese kommt letztlich iiber den Genu an der 
Tat (das erste Paralipomenon spricht konsequent immer nur von 
“Genuf’’) nicht hinaus. Auch sie ist verfeinerter Egoismus. Was Goethe 
von dem Handelnden im allgemeinen sagt, trifft ohne Einschrinkung auf 
Faust zu: er hat kein Gewissen. Er ist nicht gut, und er wird nicht “rein.” 
So entmangelt er eigentlich des Ruhmes, den er vor Gott haben sollte. 
Er folgte wohl seinem dunklen Drang, aber er war sich des rechten Weges, 
den Goethe im Wilhelm Meister als den “geraden Weg” kennzeichnet, 
nicht bewuft. Nicht daf er das Bése in sich hat, ist seine Schuld, denn das 
ist allgemeines Menschenlos und -schicksal, sondern daf er sich trotz 
besserer Erkenntnis in allen entscheidenden Augenblicken immer wieder 
von ihm verfiihren und abdringen lief. Das Verséhnliche an diesem 
tragischen Versagen ist aber, da£ Faust das Béise nicht wie Mephistopheles 
aus Lust am Bésen tat, sondern aus dem verhangnisvollen Irrtum heraus, 
daG er es wie Gott seinen eigenen Weltplinen dienstbar machen und es 
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seinem Schipfer auf Erden gleich tun wollte. Das an sich berechtigte 
Streben nach Gottihnlichkeit fiihrte so, vom ebenfalls berechtigten 
Geltungswillen unermiidlich angestachelt, zur Selbstvergottung, und so 
wurde allerdings aus Irrtum schwere Schuld. Aber wiederum: Irrtum und 
Schuld wiren nicht entstanden, wenn Gott selbst nicht zu dem Streben 
nach Gottahnlichkeit auch den Willen zum Bésen in seinen “Knecht” 
gelegt und somit im letzten Grunde die Verantwortung fiir ihn iibernom- 
men hatte. Da alles Bése in der Welt von Gott gesetzt ist, ist auch das 
Bése in Faust von Gott gewollt. So gesehen ist Faust trotz seiner vor- 
geblichen Unabhingigkeit doch ein Werkzeug Gottes, ein Warnungs- 
zeichen, fiir alle diejenigen aufgestellt, die da glauben, daf sie ohne 
goéttliche Hilfe mit dem Bésen allein fertig werden kénnen. Der Knecht 
hat, wenn auch in ganz andrem Sinn, als er selbst glaubte, die Schuldig- 
keit gegeniiber seinem friiheren Herrn erfiillt. Seine Begnadigung ist 
daher nicht nur eine Tat verzeihender Liebe, sondern héherer Not wendig- 
keit. Sie ist die Rechtfertigung Gottes im eigenen Werk. 


SCHLUSBETRACHTUNG 


Wie aber wird nun unser Gesamturteil iiber Faust aussehen? Wer unsre 
Ausdeutung auch nur oberflaichlich verfolgt hat, wird nicht erwarten, 
da wir in den Chor derjenigen einstimmen, die in Faust ein Vorbild, 
den Vertreter des deutschen Volkes, der nach ihm benannten abend- 
landischen Kultur oder gar der gesamten Menschheit erblicken. Wenn 
man diese, doch nur scheinbar negative Haltung als Ketzerei oder 
Ikonoklasmus bezeichnet, so berufen wir uns auf Goethe selbst, dem alles 
Festlegen auf Schablonen und Schlagworte zuwider war und der sich 
stets argerlich gegen alle Versuche wehrte, seinen Faust “‘auf die magere 
Schnur einer einzigen durchgehenden Idee” zu reihen.* Faust kann auch 
in der wohlwollendsten Darstellung nicht zum Vorbild gemacht werden, 
denn dazu fehlt ihm die Klarheit des Ziels und jedes ernste Verhiltnis zur 
sittlich-religidsen Welt. Er ist weder der Vertreter des deutschen Volkes, 
noch der nach ihm benannten Kultur, denn dafiir ist sein Erlebniskreis 
(vom Genuf iiber die Schénheit zur praktischen Tat), wie weit er auch 
fiir ihn als Einzelnen sein mag, viel zu eng. Wo ist seine Teilnahme an 
Geschichte, Erziehung, Musik, wo seine Auseinandersetzung mit der 
groSen abendlindischen Philosophie und den verschiedenen Formen des 
abendlandischen Christentums? Um gar Vertreter der ganzen Menschheit 
zu sein, miiSte er zum mindesten die wichtigsten orientalischen Denk- und 
Religionssysteme in sich aufgenommen oder widerlegt haben, denn ohne 
diese ist der Begriff der Menschheit doch nur ein abendlindisches 


1 S. seine Bemerkungen zu Eckermann, a.a.O., S. 112 und S. 505. 
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Vorurteil. In diesem allumfassenden Sinn hat sich Goethe bemiiht, und 
Faust ist—es kann nicht oft genug wiederholt werden—nicht Goethe. 

Was aber ist er dann? Wir wiirden vielleicht nichts dagegen einwenden, 
wenn man ihn als Vertreter desjenigen Teils der Menschheit ansihe, der 
in der Bewegung an sich und in der wissenschaftlich-technischen Bewlti- 
gung der Welt, wie sie gegenwartig vor sich geht, einen befriedigenden 
Sinn erkennt, wie Faust selbst es in seiner Tatwelt tut. Als solcher wiirde 
er gewifs die iiberwiegende Mehrzahl der Menschen hinter sich haben, da 
aber der gewinnsiichtige Materialismus, dem diese Massen huldigen, 
doch Faust wieder fremd sein soll, so wiirden wir uns in einem unheilvol- 
len circulus vitiosus verstricken. Alle Schablonisierungen bringen uns nicht 
weiter und im Grunde besagen sie nichts fiir einen so weltoffenen 
Menschen wie Goethe, dessen poetische Aufgabe nach seinem eigenen 
Gestandnis darin bestand, “die Eindriicke sinnlicher, lebensvoller, 
lieblicher, bunter, hundertfaltiger Art” in sich “‘kiinstlerisch zu runden 
und auszubilden und durch eine lebendige Darstellung so zum Vorschein 
zu bringen, daf§ andere dieselben Eindriicke erhielten, wenn sie sein 
Dargestelltes hérten oder lasen.’’® 

Halten wir uns daher, wie oben bemerkt, an Goethe selbst. Obwohl der 
Kiinstler in ihm sich immer dagegen striaubte, “sein eigener Erklirer”’ zu 
sein,* hat er sich doch wenigstens viermal unumwunden gegen jede 
abstrakt-ideologische Interpretation seines Faust ausgesprochen. Das 
erste Mal geschah dies, wenn auch nur indirekt, in seiner langen Unter- 
haltung mit dem jungen Jenenser Geschichtsforscher Luden, die am 19. 
August 1806 in Jena stattfand. Als der vorkluge und redselige Gelehrte 
mehrere Male auf “die Menschheit” hinwies, als deren Reprisentanten 
seine Freunde den Faust betrachteten, erwiderte Goethe unwirsch: 
“Die Menschheit? Das ist ein Abstraktum. Es hat von jeher nur Men- 
schen gegeben und wird nur Menschen geben!” In dhnlichem Sinn 
aiu®erte er sich zu ihm iiber den immerhin konkreteren Begriff des Volkes, 
und man braucht sich nur an Egmont zu erinnern, um die tiefe Grund- 
iiberzeugung zu verstehen, aus welcher der Dichter-Denker hier sprach.* 
Am Anfang des Goetheschen Dichtens und Denkens steht eben immer 
das Individuelle. Das Allgemeine und Abstrakte, zu dem er sich im 
synthetischen Denkprozef erhebt, entwickelt sich ihm organisch als 
Erweiterung und Erhéhung dieses Individuellen; eine vom Ding ge- 
trennte Priexistenz hat es nicht. Getreu dieser durch seine optische 
Anlage gewonnenen Grundeinsicht, die auch noch in der bewuften 
Gesetzesstrenge der Wahlverwandschaften wie in seiner Pflanzen-und 
Farbenlehre vorwaltet, sieht Goethe auch in Faust, nein, gerade in ihm, 


8S. Eckermann, a.a.O., S. 505. 8S Grif, a.a.0., S. 155, 
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den sirebenden und leidenden Einzelmenschen, der schon darum eine Aus- 
nahme ist, weil er als einziger von allen seinen mdnnlichen Charakteren die 
hochstoBende Spannkraft, obschon nicht Spannweite, seines eigenen, ganz 
einmaligen dynamischen Selbst besitzt. 

Die zweite, diesmal direkt auf Faust Bezug nehmende Auferung findet 
sich in dem Gespriich mit Eckermann vom 10. Januar 1825, wo es heifit: 
“Faust ist ein so seltsames Individuum, daf nur wenige Menschen seine 
inneren Zustinde nachempfinden kénnen,’ und in der dritten AuSerung, 
die er am 6. Mai 1827, ebenfalls zu Eckermann, macht, charakterisiert er 
Faust als “einen aus schweren Verirrungen immerfort zum Besseren 
aufstrebenden Menschen.’® Auch wenn man mit Julius Petersen ein- 
raumt, dafZ die Widergabe Goethescher Bemerkungen durch Ecker- 
mann nicht immer verliflich ist, so wird man doch nicht annehmen diir- 
fen, da er sich in solchen Kardinalpunkten grundsitzlich verhért habe. 

Jeder Zweifel aber iiber Goethes eigene Auffassung von Faust scheint 
uns durch die vierte Auferung behoben, deren sorgfiltige Stilisierung 
deutlich verrait, daf$ der Dichter im vollen Bewuftsein seiner Verant- 
wortlichkeit spricht und darum seinen Worten durch Nachdruck, Wiirde 
und Ernst den Stempel des Mafgeblichen und Endgiiltigen aufzudriicken 
bemiht ist. Sie steht gleich am Eingang der am 17. Dezember 1826 
geschriebenen Ankiindigung zur Helena die im Tagebuch auch als Schema, 
Einleitung oder als Antecedentien zur Helena bezeichnet wird. Die 
Stelle ist so bedeutsam, daf sie hier ganz angefiihrt werden soll, ob- 
wohl sie zweifellos jedem Faustkenner geliufig ist. ‘“Fausts Charakter, 
auf der Hohe, wohin die neue Ausbildung aus dem alten rohen Volks- 
mirchen denselben hervorgehoben hat, stellt einen Mann dar, welcher, in 
den allgemeinen Erdeschranken sich ungeduldig und unbehaglich 
fiihlend, den Besitz des héchsten Wissens, den Genuf der schénsten 
Giiter fiir unzulinglich achtet, seine Sehnsucht auch nurim mindesten zu 
befriedigen, einen Geist, welcher deshalb nach allen Seiten hin sich 
wendend immer ungliicklicher zuriickkehrt.’’® 

In dieser Stelle deutet auch kein einziges Wort darauf hin, dafS Goethe 
seinen Faust als Vertreter irgend einer Abstraktheit, sei es der ganzen 
Menschheit, des deutschen Volkes oder der nach ihm benannten Kultur 
aufgefaBt habe oder aufgefaBt haben wollte. Wie sollte auch ein Mann, 
der sich in den allgemeinen Erdeschranken ungeduldig und unbehaglich 
fiihlt, eine Menschheit reprasentieren, die es fiir den realistischen Skep- 
tiker Goethe nicht gab, und die, als Aggregat aller Einzelmenschen 
gefaBt, nur ausnahmsweise sich dieser Schranken bewuft wird? Oder wie 
sollte er eine besondere Kultur, ein besonderes Volk vertreten, wo doch 


*4.a.0., S. 106. % a.a.0., S. 504. 
% Paralip. 105.a; Petsch, a.a.0., S. 594. 
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die treibenden, irrationalen Impulse seines Handelns in jeder zivilisa- 
torischen oder vélkischen Ordnung als Todfeinde gelten? Nein, Faust ist 
keine Idee, denn jede Idee ist eins mit sich selbst und also untragisch. Er 
ist einer der grofen, ganz seltenen Einzelnen, die wie Kain das schmerz- 
liche Brandmal des Sonderseins auf der Stirne tragen, ein spiter Nach- 
fabre des Tantalus und Prometheus, “zum Knecht zu grofs und zum 
Gesellen des grofen Donnrers nur ein Mensch.” Mit anderen Menschen 
verbindet ihn wohl das Widerspruchsvolle seines Charakters, das unselige 
Schwanken zwischen Hoffen und Verzagen, Tat und Genu®, Freiheit und 
Zwang, das leidvolle Auf und Ab modernen, gespaltenen Seelentums. 
Was ihn aber von ihnen trennt und bergehoch iiber sie emporhebt, das 
ist die dimonische Leidenschaftlichkeit, mit welcher er diese Wider- 
spriiche in Extreme treibt, die nur von einem Genie gefaSt und nur von 
einem Titanen ertragen werden kénnen. Aus diesem Grunde wird er 
“Geist” genannt, denn Geist, dieses so vieldeutige Wort, ist weder Ver- 
stand, Intellekt, noch Vernunft, alles Vermégen, mit welchen ‘‘der 
normale Mensch” ordnet, rechnet, plant und eine behaglich sichere 
Existenz begriindet. Es ist der erst sehr spat von Hamann wiedererkannte, 
in Herder wirkende und durch ihn in Goethe erweckte sokratische 
Damon, das schmerzlich begliickende Gefiihl der Berufung, der Auser- 
wahltheit und des Andersseins, der unstillbare Drang zum Auferordent- 
lichen, Nieerlebten und Unerreichlichen, die seelische Hochspannung 
und Bessessenheit, die innere Flamme, aus der das Genie leuchtet und 
brennt, an der es sich verblendet und verzehrt, und aus der es, wenn 
Gétter und Schicksal ihm gnidig sind, sich doch wieder zu neuer Glut 
und Lebenskraft erhebt. Es ist, in den Worten der weisen Manto gesagt, 
nichts andres als die Begierde zum Unméglichen. 

Ein solcher “Geist” ist Faust: ein vom Schicksal Gezeichneter, vom 
Dimon Besessener und vom Werk so vdéllig Hingenommener, dafi er 
Mensch und Menschen nur um seinetwillen braucht und verbraucht. 
Keine Norm also und kein Gesetz, kein Beis piel und erst recht kein V orbild, 
sondern ein auergewihnlicher tragischer Einzelfall, Goethisch ges prochen, 
“ein seltsames Individuum.” Seine eigentliche Tragik besteht nicht in der 
allgemeinen menschlichen Unfihigkeit, das Ideal zu erreichen und 
dennoch in fortgesetztem Irren nach ihm streben zu miissen, sondern in 
der so nur vom Genie erlebten Qual, die in der Kontemplation vollzogene In- 
tegration mit dem Ideellen durch den unbezwingbaren Lebenswillen dauernd 
zerstért zu sehen und im Kampf um die Eroberung hiherer Wirkungsstufen 
doch wieder in dieselben Siindenverstrickungen zuriickzufallen, die er durch 
die Erlebnisse niederer Stufen iiberwunden zu haben glaubte. Kurz gefafit: 
Fausts Tragik ist die Unlésbarkeit des Konfliktes zwischen Gott und Mensch 
in dem sich selbst vereinzelnenden Genie. 
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Fausts tiefste Schuld ist somit seine Vereinzelung und sein Einzelgang. 
Er ist, ganz anders als Mahomet, aber ganz ahnlich wie Prometheus, das 
Genie des Solipsismus, das im Zwang, sich seine eigene Welt zu erschaffen, 
bestehende Sitten, Gesetze, Ordnungen und Einrichtungen mit den ihnen 
zugetanen Menschen zerstort und das, weil ihm der Wille zur Gemeinschaft 
fehlt, immer auf sich selbst zuriickgeworfen wird, in Goethes Worten, “nach 
allen Seiten hin sich wendend immer ungliicklicher zuriickkehrt.”™ Ein 
solcher Mensch steht im Grunde so einsam, so verlassen in der Welt, dat 
wirklich “nur wenige Menschen seine inneren Zustinde nachempfinden 
kénnen.” Diejenigen, die es ganz vermégen, sind wohl nur die wie er 
vom Schicksal Gezeichneten, die groS$en Einsamen und Eigenmichtigen, 
die gleich ihm aus Unzufriedenheit, Verdruf, Stolz und Trotz die 
Briicke zur géttlichen Welt hinter sich abgerissen und damit sich selbst zu 
einem qualvollen Irrgang verurteilt haben, der immer tiefer ins Ungliick 
fiihrt, wenn der von ihnen verhéhnte Gott sich nicht gnidig ihrer er- 
barmt. 

Durch eine solche Betrachtungsweise wird nichts von Fausts tragischer 
GriéBe, geschweige denn gar von der erschiitternden Gewalt der Tragédie 
selbst hinweggenommen, denn es gehért keineswegs zum Wesen des 
Tragischen, da& es vorbildlich, wohl aber, da® es ergreifend und 
warnend ist. Faust ist eine Warnung wie Oedipus, Hamlet, Wallenstein, 
Penthesilea und Brand, denn er weist in noch weit héherem Mafe als 
diese aus der Unzulinglichkeit des Irdischen ins Ewige hinaus, und er ist 
darum nicht weniger unsrer Achtung wiirdig, weil er dies Ewige auf 
Erden nicht erreicht. Sicher ist, da&B er gerade deswegen umso eindring- 
licher zu unsrem Herzen spricht und unser Mitleid gewinnt. Fausts 
Vorbildliches liegt nicht in seiner irdischen Wanderung, denn auch ihre 
weitgespanntesten Bogen kreisen noch um sein Ich als Mittelpunkt. Es 
liegt in der himmlischen, d.h. inneren Wandlung, in der nach einem 
tiefsinnigen Wort des Novalis das Ich “‘sich seines transzendentalen 
Selbst bemichtigt’’®* und als gereinigte Seele die Liebe iibt, die ‘‘der 
Endzweck der Weltgeschichte und das Amen des Universums ist.’”®® 

ERNST JOCKERS 

University of Pennsylvania 


87 F. Melzer, a.a.0., S. 243, nennt ihn den “Gott-Abgewandten Menschen,” “der nur 
Er selber sein und eigenmichtig seinen Weg gehen will’ und sagt (S. 244), “da® die Dich- 
tung den Irrweg eines solchen Menschen zeigt, der von Zusammenbruch zu Zusammen- 
bruch”’ geht. 

68S. Novalis Schriften, hg. von J. Minor, m. Bd. (Jena, 1923). Bliitenstaub, No. 28, 
S. 117. 

8° Ebda., Bd. mm, Fragmente, No. 452, S. 102. 
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THE IMITATION OF THE IDEAL: POLEMIC OF 
A DYING CLASSICISM 


TUDIES on romanticism are numerous and exhaustive, and yet one 

problem of this literary upheaval has scarcely been touched by 
scholars—the conflicting aesthetic theories of the period from 1800-1815. 
Marsan has given us the history of romanticism’s battle; other historians 
have treated problems of style, rules, and foreign influences; but, as 
Souriau has pointed out, an important question has been neglected: the 
classic versus the new liberal theory of imitation in art, a question which 
strikes at the very core of the classic-romantic dispute. 

The eighteenth century, so rich in new ideas and in the analysis of 
problems, had not neglected this question of imitation in art. The Abbé 
du Bos and Diderot in particular had advanced interesting and original 
ideas on the subject.? At the beginning of the nineteenth century, from a 
seemingly trivial controversy, sprang up a polemic which contained in it 
the whole question of the dying classic philosophy of art. This contro- 
versy began not as a literary battle, but as a polemic concerning sculp- 
ture and painting. The champion of the classic cause, Quatremére de 
Quincy, was a sculptor; Emeric-David, leader of the liberal school, 
collaborated with J. B. Giraud, also a sculptor. These critics set forth 
their ideas in two works outstanding in thought and style: Essai sur 
VIdéal of Quatremére, and Recherches sur l’art statuaire of Emeric-David. 

And what was the debate carried on with such vehemence, and which 
aroused so much interest in artistic circles? Innocuous enough it may 
seem, and extraneous to literary questions: should a sculptor, about to 
create the statue of a man, imitate a living model, or should he imitate 
an ideal in his own mind? This controversy is the starting point of a 
long quarrel attacking the heart of classic aesthetics. Quatremére’s writ- 
ings, dating from 1791 to 1837, are the last vigorous effort of a traditional 
classicism threatened by the new doctrine of romanticism, to inject life 
into a dying philosophy of art. Quatremére devoted his whole life to 
pointing out and denouncing the same evil, beginning with Emeric- 
David and his school of the model, and ending with romanticism with its 
doctrine of imitation of nature, a doctrine which can lead to a complete 
realism. Around Quatremére rallied the artists and critics of the classic 
school, who hailed him as the French Winckelmann. 


1 For the eighteenth-century doctrines which cannot be treated here, see Mustoxidi, 
L’ Histoire de l’esthétique francaise (1920), and Folkierski, Entre le classicisme et le romantis- 
me: Etude sur Vesthétique et les esthéticiens du 18i¢me siécle (1925). 
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The doctrine of classicism had thus become narrowed to the question 
of the imitation of the ideal. How is this doctrine related to traditional 
seventeenth-century French classicism? Peyre has pointed out two im- 
portant traits of classicism: the search for a deep, inward equilibrium, 
and the serenity of the artist searching in finite matter the greatest 
possible perfection.? This finite perfection is also the goal of Quatremére, 
the beau idéal. However, it must be noted that the stress in Quatremére’s 
aesthetic is on the ideal rather than on the beautiful. As this study will 
show, Quatremére’s classicism is a deeply philosophic Platonism, based 
on the Platonic theory of ideas. Romanticism can strike neither at true 
classicism, nor at the theories of Quatremére. Unfortunately, artists of 
David’s school never penetrated into the heart of the doctrine, and seeing 
only the rules, restrictions, and disciplines which abound in the Jdéal, they 
chose to consider Quatremére’s authority as bonds to throttle imagi- 
nation and new inspiration.’ Painters, feeling the oppressive yoke of stiff 
academic discipline, revolted violently, determined to set aside all tradi- 
tional and conservative techniques. 

The battle began in the ateliers of painters and sculptors, but the con- 
tagion quickly spread, and the battle cry, “imitate nature!”’ became the 
motto of romantic poets. Writers followed the technique of painters, 
much to Quatremére’s fury, and the problem of descriptive poetry came 
to the fore.‘ Charles Nodier, in the preface to Trilby in 1822, defends 
descriptive poetry: in 1823, in his Essai sur la nature, le but, et les moyens 
de Vimitation dans les Beaux-Arts, Quatremére challenges Nodier and 
romanticism. It is in this book that we find his doctrine best expressed. 
But the indefatigable critic continued his struggle for the ideal until 
1837, when, at eighty-two, he collected all of his articles on the subject 


2 “Recherche d’un équilibre intérieur et profond, sérénité de l’artiste patiemment ap- 
pliqué a atteindre, dans le fini, le plus de perfection possible, tels sont les deux traits aux- 
quels une tentative d’élucidation du classicisme nous contraint a revenir le plus fréquem- 
ment.” Le Classicisme francais (1942), p. 144. 

3 In his study of romantic painting, Rosenthal admits that there would have been great 
profit in Quatremére’s theories even for the romantic school, but the followers of Quatre- 
mére did not set an inspiring example: “De semblables scrupules n’avaient pas arrété 
David et n’arrétérent jamais aucun de ses disciples. C’est dans le sens le plus étroit, le 
plus littéral, le plus stérile qu’on entendait l’imitation de l’antiquité.” La Peinture ro- 
mantique (1900), p. 5. 

‘ In his excellent study, La Peinture romantique (1900), Léon Rosenthal asserts that the 
rapprochement between romantic poets and painters has been grossly exaggerated, and 
that there was little or no relationship between the important painters like Delacroix and 
the poets: “En somme, ni Delacroix, malgré quelques relations superficielles, ni Bonning- 
ton, ni Decamps, ni d’autre part, Ingres ou Géricault ne vécurent céte A céte avec les poétes 
ou les écrivains leurs contemporains,” p. 281. 
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under the general title, 7déal, and hurled it at the romanticists, then 
enjoying the sweet fruits of triumph.’ 

The publication which had first caused Quatremére to cry out in alarm 
was Emeric-David’s Recherches sur l’art statuaire. On the 18th of bru- 
maire, year LX, the Musée des Antiques was opened, causing a thrill of 
excitement among French connoisseurs. As a result of this interest in 
ancient art, the Institute hastened to propose as a subject for an essay 
contest (1801): “‘Quelles sont les causes de la perfection de la sculpture 
antique et quels seraient les moyens de |’atteindre?”’ Emeric-David’s 
essay, published in 1805 as Recherches sur l’art statuaire, won the contest, 
setting off the spark to the polemic.* Emeric-David insists that the superi- 
ority of Greek art is due not to the portrayal of ideal beauty, but to the 
direct imitation of nature and the use of a concrete model. The doctrine 
of ideal beauty is empty and meaningless: 

Ce serait une étrange erreur de chercher la beauté des formes humaines hors 
de la Nature: car des formes prises hors de la Nature ne seraient plus des formes 


humaines. . . . 
Le beau abstrait est la chimére des artistes paresseux qui négligent le beau 


visible.” 

Academic art, with its canons rigidly fixed, its imitation not of a living 
model, but of other statues or paintings of the great Greeks and the Ital- 
ian Renaissance, will lead to sterility and stuffy conventionalized art. 
Art should seek truth, thought Emeric-David, and truth will come from 
a correspondence of the work of art with an actual model. Here, indeed, 
were the germs of a realism which, although at first acclaimed by the 
romanticists as a liberating force, could lead to the Naturalist school. 
For this reason, not all romantic writers accepted this aesthetic doctrine 
of imitation. Chateaubriand, in his Génie du Christianisme (1802) pub- 
lished one year after this contest, is in perfect agreement with Quatre- 
mére’s doctrine of the beau idéal: 

Ainsi, 4 mesure que la société multiplia les besoins de la vie, les poétes ap- 
prirent qu’il ne fallait plus, comme par le passé, peindre tout aux yeux, mais 
voiler certaines parties du tableau. 


5 René Schneider, !’Esthétique classique chez Quatremére de Quincy (1910), p. 28. 

® “Deux tendances contraires, qui datent du 18iéme siécle, s’affrontent de nouveau: 
d’une part l’attachement 4 |’idée d’un type absolu et constant du beau: d’autre part la 
conception relativiste et cosmopolite qui admet que le beau puisse et doive varier essentiel- 
lement selon les époques et les civilisations,”” Eggli and Martino, Le Débat romantique en 
France (1813-1830), p. 6. For the importance of the quarrel in painting, see Benott, L’Art 
francais sous la Révolution et l’Em pire (1897). 

7 Recherches sur l’art statuaire (1863), p. 322. 
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Toujours cachant et choisissant, retranchant, ou ajoutant, ils se trouvérent peu 
a peu dans des formes qui n’étaient plus naturelles, mais qui étaient plus par- 
faites que la nature: les artistes appelérent ces formes le beau idéal. 

On peut donc définir le beau idéal l’art de choisir et de cacher. 

Cette définition s’applique également au beau idéal moral et au beau idéal 
physique. Celui-ci se forme en cachant avec adresse la partie infirme des objets; 
lautre, en dérobant a la vue certains cétés faibles de l’Ame: |’@me a ses besoins 
honteux et ses bassesses comme le corps.’’* 


Stendhal accepted Quatremére’s doctrine even more completely. He 
had met Quatremére through Delécluze and admired him greatly. Cer- 
tain of Quatremére’s ideas are apparant in Stendhal’s Histoire de la Pein- 
ture en Italie published in 1817.° 

By 1825, however, romanticists had formulated their philosophy of art, 
even though the writers later called “romantic” were far from presenting 
a united front on the question of the imitation of nature.!® The Globe, 
founded in 1824, rallied to the cause of liberalism in the arts about 1825. 
In this journal we find definite proof of the realistic philosophy of art: 


Le romantisme, c’est l’imitation des choses telles qu’elles sont: le classicisme se 
plait dans l’idéal, le romantisme dans le réel; l’un reste dans les généralités, 
autre pénétre dans les individualités; il peint les caractéres, non les passions, 
les hommes non les idées." 


Now that certain romantic writers have taken their positions, Quatre- 
mére can enter into battle with them. He will demonstrate clearly that 
all art is and must be classical if it is not to be founded in a morass of 
realistic imitation. In his Jdéal, Quatremére sets forth his ideas with the 
absolute confidence of one who is certain he is right. 

First of all, art is the imitation not of nature, but of an idea. This ever 
recurrent theme is fully developed in 1823 in his Essai sur la nature, le 


8 Génie du Christianisme, deuxiéme partie, 11, ch. x1 (1802). 

® One of the chapters is entitled “Du beau idéal antique,” and is clearly a repetition of 
Quatremére’s theories. “Il ne faut pas copier la nature,’’ p. 191, 1892 edition. 

10 One tendency of romanticism which must perforce be neglected in this study is its 
“spiritual”? tendency—an idealism of escape, of dreams as contrasted to reality, which is 
certainly not the objective idealism of Quatremére. “On peut considérer les peintres ro- 
mantiques comme une secte d’artistes spiritualistes qui oublient que, sans la connaissance 
des modifications de la matiére, il est bien difficile d’exceller dans un art d’imitation.” 
Delécluze, Traité de la Peinture (1827), p. 250. Let us note in passing that Delécluze was 
a disciple of Quatremére. 

1 Article of April 2, 1825, by Ludovic Vitet, in Le Romantisme défini par le Globe, 
Pierre Trahard (1925), p. 23. For a study of the realistic doctrines of romanticism, see 
Pellissier, Le Réalisme du romantisme (1912). ‘‘Par bien des cétés le romantisme est réaliste 
—et nous voudrions montrer comment il transforma la conception de l’art en vertu d’un 
principe éminemment naturaliste, et renouvela d’aprés ce principe tous les genres lit- 
téraires sans excepter le genre lyrique,”’ p. 6. 
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but, et les moyens de limitation dans les Beaux-Arts. Art cannot reproduce 
nature—indeed if art attempts to reproduce nature in all its details, 
creating an identical copy of the object, it will destroy itself, since it is 
not even an imitation.” If art were the copying of a model, and several 
artists set about to portray the same object, he who made the cleverest 
copy of the original would be by no means the greatest artist—rather 
would it be he who painted the object according to an ideal of perfec- 
tion."* Moreover, if, as Emeric-David suggests, the artist selects beauti- 
ful features from several models to form one statue or picture, he is here 
doing exactly as Quatremére suggests that every artist does: he selects a 
certain feature from each according to his ideal of beauty; had he not 
this ideal, on what basis could he make his choice? As for the attack on 
the servile imitation of the ancient Greeks, Quatremére has no difficulty 
in showing the fallacy of this argument. Why should not man accept his 
cultural heritage? The great passions, the great themes of art are eternal. 
The artist treats them again and again through the ages, observing the 
same rules, but transforming them by his personal genius.’ Quatremére 
denies neither the existence nor the importance of genius, but his con- 
ception of artistic creation is utterly different from that of the romanticist 
warbling his native wood notes wild, knowing neither how nor why. 
Genius for the nineteenth century classicist Quatremére is a strong will, 
guided by self-imposed rules. The creative artist, fully conscious of his 
actions, chooses an ideal model for his creation and sets to work. This 
ideal does not have to be an ideal of beauty: 


Qu’on ne confonde pas d’ailleurs idéal et beauté. L’idéal est l’opposé de la réalité 
physique, sensible, particuliére—si belle qu’elle puisse étre. L’idéal, c’est la per- 
fection de chaque chose, de chaque état ou maniére d’étre: un satyre peut l’étre 
comme Vénus, la vieillesse et la laideur l’étre aussi bien que la beauté d’Appolon. 


Is this a classicist who speaks? What then becomes of Hugo’s battle 
cry that romanticism has found new inspiration in the grotesque, and 
that the ugly will now for the first time find its proper place in art?" 
It is true that Hugo admits the existence of the grotesque in classic art,'” 
just as Quatremére admits that the ideal of art may be ugliness as well 
as beauty. What then, is the essential difference? It lies in the phrase, 
“Popposé de la réalité physique, sensible, particuliére.” Classicism, in the 
language of philosophy, believes that art should stress universals; roman- 


12 An Essay onthe Nature, the End and the Means of Imitation in the Fine Arts, translated 
by J. C. Kent (1837), p. 22. 3 Ibid., p. 208. 

™ R. Schneider, L’Esthétique classique chez Quatremére de Quincy, p. 32. 

% Schneider, op. cit., p. 42. 

6 Préface de Cromwell, Flammarion, p. 10. 17 Thid., p. 11. 
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ticism, that the artist should portray particulars.!* It is from this stand- 
point that Quatremére decries the portrayal of the ugly: ‘Or, la laideur 
est toujours plus individuelle, c’est-4-dire, plus caractérisée que la beauté, 
parce qu’elle est faite d’accidents multiples.’ Hugo would be delighted 
to agree; it is this very diversity which enchants him; abstract perfection, 
the constant imitation of beauty, becomes boring and monotonous; “le 
beau n’a qu’un type; le laid en a mille.’ 

The ideal, then, is the universal, which is more than a mere generaliza- 
tion of experience: it is the Platonic Form.” Just as Plato in his Sym- 
posium speaks of a hierarchy of beauty, beginning with specific examples 
of beautiful objects and finally ending in the contemplation of absolute 
beauty, so does Quatremére speak of the artist who first creates individ- 
ual objects of beauty, then gradually discovers the meaning of absolute 
beauty: 


L’idéal n’est pas davantage l’imaginaire ou le chimérique, mais la nature méme 
en son essence. II est, pour l’artiste supérieur, le résultat d’un systéme qui com- 
mence par imiter les individus, pour les juger par rapport 4 un type originaire, 
dont l’idée se précise en lui par la connaissance des lois de la nature ou de la 
‘raison générale’ du supréme Ouvrier.” 


The aim of imitation is to attain this metaphysical beauty of which the 
idea is constantly in the artist’s mind: “Le but de l’imitation c’est . . . 


18 The vulgar is to be rejected on the same grounds. ‘“‘Rejetés par les classiques comme 
incompatibles avec leur conception de I’art, le vulgaire, le bas ou le laid peuvent cependant 
avoir un caractére propre que n’a point le beau convenu, le beau académique,—ils peuvent 
avoir du caractére. Et nous touchons ici a une des différences essentielles entre le classicisme 
et le romantisme: la doctrine du XVII° siécle exclut le caractéristique, |’exclut aussi bien 
quand il n’est ni-laid ni bas, ou vulgaire, l’exclut en tant que ‘particulier,’ ”’ Pellissier, 
Le Réalisme du romantisme, pp. 48-49. Here again Quatremére follows traditional French 
classicism. Cf. Peyre, Le classicisme francais (1942), p. 84. Classicism treats only the ter- 
nal: “Se refusant 4 frapper par le contraste ou la surprise, par la nouveauté ou le plaisir 
d’un moment, il a dégagé l’universel que dissimule le particulier, le permanent derriére 
le transitoire.” 

19 Schneider, op. cit., p. 42. 

20 Préface de Cromwell, p. 13. The logic of this distinction between beauty and ugliness 
is questionable. There are as many types of beauty as of ugliness; ugliness is certainly no 
more “characteristic” than beauty, nor is it more particularized. 

1 Quatremére was impregnated with Platonic philosophy. Edmond Eggli, in his ex- 
haustive study, Schiller et le romantisme francais (1927), claims that Quatremére is not a 
true Platonist but that he considers the ideal only as the generalized imitation of the real. 
“Tl s’en tient en somme 4 cet idéalisme rationaliste et mitoyen du classicisme qui s’efforce 
de concilier le principe de l’idéalisme avec le dogme de |’imitation du réel, et fait de l’idéal 
une sorte de généralisation de la réalité par l’intelligence,” p. 243. With this statement, I 
cannot agree. Quatremére was a Platonic idealist and, far from seeking to imitate the real, 
sought to demolish the whole doctrine of the model. 

22 Schneider, op. cit., p. 42. 
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d’atteindre au Type ou plutét a l’Archétype, seul vrai, seul éternel, seul 
universel.’”’* 

Thus, Quatremére as spokesman for classicism, maintains that the 
classic artist will strive for the absolute; the romanticist, on the other 
hand, sets up a relative philosophy of art. According to the romanticist, 
there is no absolute beauty. Each nation, each century, will have its own 
conception of art, and all are equal, all are legitimate. 


Iln’y ani régles, ni modéles; ou plutét il n’y a d’autres régles que les lois générales 
de la nature—et les lois spéciales qui, pour chaque composition, résultent des 
conditions d’existence propres a chaque sujet.™ 


The dangers of a completely absolutist philosophy were apparent not 
only to Hugo, but also to the philosophers of art accepted as spokesmen 
for romanticism. Duvergier de Hauranne in the Globe on June 10, 1826, 
points out how meaningless is the abstract idea as an entity in itself: 


Il est inutile de dire que dans ces systémes disparaitra toute vérité historique, 
toute peinture individuelle; c’est ce dont les classiques s’embarassent fort peu: 
pourvu qu’on nous peigne l’homme, disent-ils, nous sommes contents. Mais ils 
ne songent pas que cet homme n’est pas un étre abstrait, qu’il appartient 
nécessairement a une époque quelconque, doit avoir un 4ge, un sexe, un pays. 
Séparez-le de toutes ces circonstances, et je ne congois pas plus l’homme que je 
ne concois l’arbre indépendamment des idées de chéne, de hétre, d’oranger etc. 
Demandez 4 un peintre de vous peindre l’arbre en soi, et voyez ce qu’il nous ré- 
pondra. Sans une forme déterminée, le fond des choses nous échappe.*® 


Since the ideal used by the artist as his model is entirely a concept of 
the human reason, Quatremére asserts that man is the center of all 
artistic activity; in this sense, classicism is subjective.* Thus it was in 
Greek art, as it should be in all great art. Romanticism, on the other 
hand, does not make man the center of all art but attempts to depict the 
external, objective world of nature. The romantic writer, in his pictorial 
mania, seems to wish to give an “immediate, almost graven copy of the 
objects of matter.’’? Quatremére decries this materialism. Even man’s 


% Tbid., p. 43. 4 Preface de Cromwell, p. 25. % Trahard, op. cit., p. 141. 

6 Pellissier points out this characteristic of classicism, but he asserts that it derives from 
the desire to order the universe according to reason: “ . . . les classiques, ne laissant guére 
de place au moi de chaque artiste, laissent une place prepondérante au moi humain.” 
Op. cit., p. 74. 

27 Imitation, p. 97. Jouffroy also points out this difference in subjective idealism: “Sup- 
posez deux artistes convaincus, l’un que la source de |’€motion esthétique est dans |’in- 
visible, l'autre qu’elle est dans la forme . . . . Naturellement, le premier dirigera toutes ses 
observations sur le spectacle intérieur, l’autre sur le spectacle extérieur’’ Cours d’Es- 
thétique, 1845, p. 202, quoted in H. U. Forest, “Jouffroy et le Probléme de |’Imitation,” 
PMLA, tv1 (1941), 1097. 
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body should express his soul, and should not be portrayed as a reality 
in itself: 


Le corps méme, extérieur 4 l’Ame, n’est intéressant qu’en tant qu’il exprime un 
état de celle-ci, un caractére, un sentiment, une passion, et c’est parce que 
Quatremére percoit dans le romantisme le parti pris de régénérer |’art en |’en- 
richissant de sensations par le contact perpétuel avec le monde extérieur, qu’il y 
voit un crime de lése-humanité.** 


Quatremére’s philosophy of art will apply not only to sculpture and 
painting, but also to literature—indeed, it is in this domain that the evil 
has become most acute. In his Imitation, allegedly treating problems of 
the fine arts, Quatremére does not hesitate to denounce vehemently the 
new literary romanticism. For Quatremére, the solidarity of poets and 
painters is more than influence, more than a united front against tyranny. 
The evil is more deeply rooted: writers misinterpreting Horace’s “ut 
pictura poesis,” have tried to paint in verse and prose, while painters 
have been inspired by literary works. 

Descriptive poetry for Quatremére is a bastard art based on a confusion 
between the realms of poetry and painting. The romantic writers who 
defended the imitation of nature were following the procedure and tech- 
nique of painters who with Emeric-David had been the first to advocate 
the objectivity of art, art imitating direct models in nature. The new 
realism-romanticism had already penetrated the studios; now romantic 
writers were imitating these painters. Charles Nodier in his preface to 
Trilby dared to defend descriptive poetry; Quatremére singles out this 
passage for attack.** As a matter of fact, Nodier says little on the con- 
troversial issue which he believes is the basic quarrel of romanticism: 


Une autre objection dont j’avais 4 parler... est celle qui s’est nouvellement 
développée dans des considerations d’ailleurs fort spirituelles sur les usurpations 
réciproques de la poésie et de la peinture et dont le genre qu’on appelle romantique 
_ a été le prétexte. Personne n’est plus disposé que moi a convenir que le genre 
romantique est un fort mauvais genre, surtout tant qu’il ne sera pas défini, et que 
tout ce qui est essentiellement détestable appartiendra, comme par une nécessité 
invincible, au genre romantique: mais c’est pousser la proscription un peu loin 
que de |’étendre au style descriptif; et je tremble de penser que si on enléve ces 
derniéres ressources, empruntées d’une nature physique invariable, aux nations 
avancées chez lesquelles les plus précieuses ressources de ‘inspiration morale 


28 Schneider, op. cit., p. 39. Here again, Chateaubriand is in perfect agreement with 
Quatremére. “J’ai placé des souvenirs d’Atala et de René au bord de la cataracte du Ni- 
agara comme |’expression de sa tristesse. Qu’est-ce qu’une cascade qui tombe éternellement 
a aspect insensible de la terre et du ciel, si la nature humaine n’est J avec ses destinées et 
ses malheurs?” Mémoires d’Outre-Tombe, 1, 387, quoted in Souriau, Histoire du Roman- 
tisme (1927), 1, p. 173, 29 Imitation, p. 96. 
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n’existent plus, il faudra bientét renoncer aux arts et a la poésie. Il est générale- 
ment vrai que la poésie descriptive est la derniére qui vienne 4 briller chez les 
peuples, mais c’est que chez les peuples vieillis, il n’y a plus rien A décrire que la 
nature, qui ne vieillit jamais. C’est de la que résulte ala fin de toutes les sociétés 
le triomphe inévitable des talents d’imitation sur les arts d’imagination, sur 
l’invention et le génie. La démonstration rigoureuse de ce principe serait, du 
reste, fort déplacée ici.*° 


This famous quarrel on the relationship between poetry and painting 
was of long standing. Lessing’s Laocoon had aroused great interest in the 
subject.** Quatremére, in complete agreement with Lessing’s delimitation 
of the plastic arts and poetry, raised his voice in furious protest against 
the exaggerated expression of movement in painting, subject proper only 
to poetry. In spite of Quatremére and his disciples,” the craze for painting 
poems and turning paintings into poetry spread far and wide. Delacroix’s 
famous illustrations of Hamlet; Girodet’s subjects from Racine and 
Sappho, Boulanger’s Mazeppa—all were representative of this mal du 
siécle. Quatremére insists that sculpture should by no means attempt to 
express what is proper only to poetry: action, movement, change. Laoc- 
oon cannot cry out; nor can the sculptor successfully depict changing 
shapes like clouds, light, the sun’s rays, as eighteenth century artists had 
attempted.® Similarly, poetry should not attempt to use the techniques 
of painting by plunging into a welter of colorful descriptions of nature 
and the objective world.™ Instead of imitating nature, the poet is really 
imitating the painter. As the spokesman for classicism, Quatremére 
abhors this mélange, not only of the genres, but of techniques. 

Yet here again, one can note tendencies in the romantic movement 
which are at variance with each other. Critics and historians have agreed 
that one of the dominant characteristics of the romantic movement was 
this mélange de genres against which Quatremére protests. Yet in paint- 
ing, the contrary is true. Romantic painters strove with a zeal comparable 
to Quatremére’s for a separation of the genres. Their ardor sprang from 
a curious situation—painting was bound by a slavish imitation of the 
technique of sculpture. Under the thirty year rule of David, form took 
precedence over color,® and classic paintings resembled groups of sculp- 


% Contes, Charpentier (1844), pp. 47-48. 

31 Shaftesbury, Du Bos, Harris, and Diderot had treated the subject before Lessing. 
See Folkierski, op. cit., p. 539. 

#2 Among Quatremére’s disciples were the successful sculptors Canova, Chaudet, Moitte, 
and the painters Regnault, Meynier, Garnier. 

% Schneider, op. cit., p. 61. 

* Imitation, p. 98. 

% Delécluze and Quatremére naturally considered form more important than color and 
deplored that in the salon of 1824, color ran riot. See Schneider, of. cit., p. 65. 
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body should express his soul, and should not be portrayed as a reality 
in itself: 


Le corps méme, extérieur 4 ]’4me, n’est intéressant qu’en tant qu’il exprime un 
état de celle-ci, un caractére, un sentiment, une passion, et c’est parce que 
Quatremére percoit dans le romantisme le parti pris de régénérer |’art en |’en- 
richissant de sensations par le contact perpétuel avec le monde extérieur, qu’il y 
voit un crime de lése-humanité.** 


Quatremére’s philosophy of art will apply not only to sculpture and 
painting, but also to literature—indeed, it is in this domain that the evi! 
has become most acute. In his Imitation, allegedly treating problems of 
the fine arts, Quatremére does not hesitate to denounce vehemently the 
new literary romanticism. For Quatremére, the solidarity of poets and 
painters is more than influence, more than a united front against tyranny. 
The evil is more deeply rooted: writers misinterpreting Horace’s “ut 
pictura poesis,” have tried to paint in verse and prose, while painters 
have been inspired by literary works. 

Descriptive poetry for Quatremére is a bastard art based on a confusion 
between the realms of poetry and painting. The romantic writers who 
defended the imitation of nature were following the procedure and tech- 
nique of painters who with Emeric-David had been the first to advocate 
the objectivity of art, art imitating direct models in nature. The new 
realism-romanticism had already penetrated the studios; now romantic 
writers were imitating these painters. Charles Nodier in his preface to 
Trilby dared to defend descriptive poetry; Quatremére singles out this 
passage for attack.?® As a matter of fact, Nodier says little on the con- 
troversial issue which he believes is the basic quarrel of romanticism: 


Une autre objection dont j’avais 4 parler... est celle qui s’est nouvellement 
développée dans des considerations d’ailleurs fort spirituelles sur les usurpations 
réciproques de la poésie et de la peinture et dont le genre qu’on appelle romantique 
_ a &té le prétexte. Personne n’est plus disposé que moi 4 convenir que le genre 
romantique est un fort mauvais genre, surtout tant qu’il ne sera pas défini, et que 
tout ce qui est essentiellement détestable appartiendra, comme par une nécessité 
invincible, au genre romantique: mais c’est pousser la proscription un peu loin 
que de |’étendre au style descriptif; et je tremble de penser que si on enléve ces 
derniéres ressources, empruntées d’une nature physique invariable, aux nations 
avancées chez lesquelles les plus précieuses ressources de ‘inspiration morale 


8 Schneider, op. cit., p. 39. Here again, Chateaubriand is in perfect agreement with 
Quatremére. “J’ai placé des souvenirs d’Atala et de René au bord de la cataracte du Ni- 
agara comme !’expression de sa tristesse. Qu’est-ce qu’une cascade qui tombe éternellement 
a l’aspect insensible de la terre et du ciel, si la nature humaine n’est 1a avec ses destinées et 
ses malheurs?” Mémoires d’Outre-Tombe, 1, 387, quoted in Souriau, Histoire du Roman- 
tisme (1927), 1, p. 173, 29 Imitation, p. 96. 
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n’existent plus, il faudra bientét renoncer aux arts et 4 la poésie. Il est générale- 
ment vrai que la poésie descriptive est la derniére qui vienne 4 briller chez les 
peuples, mais c’est que chez les peuples vieillis, il n’y a plus rien 4 décrire que la 
nature, qui ne vieillit jamais. C’est de la que résulte ala fin de toutes les sociétés 
le triomphe inévitable des talents d’imitation sur les arts d’imagination, sur 
l’invention et le génie. La démonstration rigoureuse de ce principe serait, du 
reste, fort déplacée ici.*° 


This famous quarrel on the relationship between poetry and painting 
was of long standing. Lessing’s Laocoon had aroused great interest in the 
subject.** Quatremére, in complete agreement with Lessing’s delimitation 
of the plastic arts and poetry, raised his voice in furious protest against 
the exaggerated expression of movement in painting, subject proper only 
to poetry. In spite of Quatremére and his disciples,” the craze for painting 
poems and turning paintings into poetry spread far and wide. Delacroix’s 
famous illustrations of Hamlet; Girodet’s subjects from Racine and 
Sappho, Boulanger’s Mazeppa—all were representative of this mal du 
siécle. Quatremére insists that sculpture should by no means attempt to 
express what is proper only to poetry: action, movement, change. Laoc- 
oon cannot cry out; nor can the sculptor successfully depict changing 
shapes like clouds, light, the sun’s rays, as eighteenth century artists had 
attempted.* Similarly, poetry should not attempt to use the techniques 
of painting by plunging into a welter of colorful descriptions of nature 
and the objective world.* Instead of imitating nature, the poet is really 
imitating the painter. As the spokesman for classicism, Quatremére 
abhors this mélange, not only of the genres, but of techniques. 

Yet here again, one can note tendencies in the romantic movement 
which are at variance with each other. Critics and historians have agreed 
that one of the dominant characteristics of the romantic movement was 
this mélange de genres against which Quatremére protests. Yet in paint- 
ing, the contrary is true. Romantic painters strove with a zeal comparable 
to Quatremére’s for a separation of the genres. Their ardor sprang from 
a curious situation—painting was bound by a slavish imitation of the 
technique of sculpture. Under the thirty year rule of David, form took 
precedence over color, and classic paintings resembled groups of sculp- 


© Contes, Charpentier (1844), pp. 47-48. 

31 Shaftesbury, Du Bos, Harris, and Diderot had treated the subject before Lessing. 
See Folkierski, op. cit., p. 539. 

3 Among Quatremére’s disciples were the successful sculptors Canova, Chaudet, Moitte, 
and the painters Regnault, Meynier, Garnier. 

% Schneider, op. cit., p. 61. 

*“ Imitation, p. 98. 

% Delécluze and Quatremére naturally considered form more important than color and 
deplored that in the salon of 1824, color ran riot. See Schneider, of. cit., p. 65. 
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tured figures. Guizot in 1816 noted the danger of this rigid discipline in 
painting, but, unable to free himself from the tradition of l’Ecole, he 
affirms that the sculptor’s technique can teach the painter a knowledge 
of the line, and give him a love for the ideal: ‘‘Elle peut former le dessin 
des artistes et leur donner ce gofit du beau, ce sentiment de |’idéal, source 
féconde en chefs d’ceuvre.’ In order to break this strangle-hold of classic 
philosophy, romantic painters demanded that their art be freed from 
everything outside of the sphere of painting.®” 

From Quatremére’s long and valiant battle we can see that the ques- 
tion of imitation was the crux of aesthetic disputes in the early nineteenth 
century. As this study has shown, the question in 1801 was not so much, 
should the artist imitate the ancients, but rather, how should the artist 
imitate the ancients. Emeric-David was just as dazzled as Quatremére 
by the glorious beauty of Greek sculpture. Yet his theory that the Greeks 
attained this glory by a direct imitation of nature gave ammunition to the 
liberal thinkers of the period and in turn inspired romantic poets and 
novelists to follow the technique of painting. When the romantic writer 
speaks of imitating nature, he is following the technique developed by 
the romantic painters. 

Romanticism triumphed, developing into realism, and Quatremére’s 
voice was silenced by the swelling chorus of revolt. Why did realism 
triumph over idealism? Because the nineteenth century, the golden age of 
science, was interested in concrete facts rather than abstract metaphys- 
ics. Scientists are absorbed not by the problems of eternity but by those 
of change, not with abstract universal truth but with particular dynamic 
phenomena which can be observed and acted upon by man. From the 
close imitation of a concrete model with its imperfections and irregulari- 
ties, advocated by Emeric-David, developed the new aesthetics founded 
on the objectivity of literary material, which will produce works more and 
more inspired by the observation of reality; an aesthetics which will end 
by substituting truth for beauty. 

HELEN T. GARRETT 

Ursinus College 


% Essai sur les limites qui séparent et les liens qui unissent les Beaux-Arts (1816), p. 141. 
37 Rosenthal, op. cit., p. 149. 
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MILTON’S INFLUENCE ON WORDSWORTH’S 
EARLY SONNETS 


N the Advertisement to the volume of his collected sonnets, published 
in 1838, Wordsworth wrote: 


My admiration of some of the Sonnets of Milton, first tempted me to write in 
that form. The fact is... mentioned . . . as a public acknowledgment of one of 
the innumerable obligations, which, as a Poet and a Man, I am under to our 
great fellow-countryman. 


The Fenwick note to the Miscellaneous Sonnets supplies some details: 


In the cottage of Town-End, one afternoon in 1801, my Sister read to me the 
sonnets of Milton. I had long been well acquainted with them, but I was particu- 
larly struck on that occasion by the dignified simplicity and majestic harmony 
that runs through most of them; in character so totally different from the Italian, 
and still more so from Shakespeare’s fine Sonnets. I took fire, if I may be allowed 
to say so, and produced three Sonnets the same afternoon, the first I ever wrote 
except an irregular one at school. Of these three, the only one I distinctly remem- 
ber is ‘I grieved for Buonaparté’ ; One was never written down; the third, which 
was, I believe, preserved, I cannot particularise.' 


In a letter to Walter Savage Landor, April 20, 1822, Wordsworth men- 
tioned the incident of Dorothy’s reading the sonnets, and said: “I used 
to think it [the sonnet form] egregiously absurd, though the greatest 
poets since the revival of literature have written in it.’ 

Wordsworth wrote no fewer than 523 sonnets.’ It was Milton, he tells 
us, who started him. But a number of Wordsworth’s statements on this 
head are patently inaccurate, and others seem to be misleading. It is of 
some interest and importance, therefore, to discover just how Words- 
worth did begin writing this great body of poetry. In the following para- 
graphs I have tried to show that Wordsworth developed a high order of 
sonnet independently from Milton; that he had begun this independent 
development before Dorothy had read Milton’s sonnets to him; and that 
he continued the development after Dorothy’s reading. The impact of 
Milton’s sonnets probably hastened Wordsworth’s progress in this form, 
and it certainly influenced the direction of this progress; but Wordsworth 


1 “T had long been well acquainted with them . . . ”: Wordsworth wrote Landor on April 
20, 1822, that he had known Milton’s sonnets by heart at the time Dorothy read them to 
him. The Letters of William and Dorothy Wordsworth: The Later Years, ed. De Selincourt 
(Oxford, 1939), 1, 71. 2 See Note 1. 

® That is, at least 7,322 lines in this form—and more, if we count alternate versions of the 
various sonnets. 
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could have been a great sonneteer without the aid of Milton’s sonnets. 

The date of Dorothy’s reading Milton’s sonnets was not 1801, but May 
21, 1802, as we learn from her Journal: ‘‘William wrote two sonnets on 
Buonaparte, after I had read Milton’s sonnets to him.” Nor was “I 
grieved for Buonaparté” the first sonnet, except one, that Wordsworth 
had written. He had written at least five before May, 1802. Three of the 
five had been published, a fact which suggests that Wordsworth had not 
always considered the form absurd. These earliest sonnets, moreover, 
reveal no “‘admiration of some of the sonnets of Milton.” 

The sonnets which Wordsworth is known to have written before May 
21, 1802, are: “Sonnet written by Mr.——immediately after the death 
of his wife, March 2,” (1787?); “Sonnet on seeing Miss Helen Maria 
Williams weep at a tale of distress” (Composed 1787; pub. March, 1787); 
“Sweet was the walk along the narrow lane” (1792?); “If grief dismiss 
me not to them that rest” (composed 1795-97; pub. February 13, 
1798); “Calm is all nature as a resting wheel” (composed 1795-97?; 
revised, and pub. February 13, 1802). These sonnets, one of them written 
as if by a sorrowing widower, another addressed to a poetess whom 
Wordsworth had never seen, and a third suggesting that he might die of 
grief, manifestly owe nothing to Milton’s sonnets, from which this sort 
of artificiality is conspicuously missing. Nor is anything owed to Milton’s 
sonnets in such of Wordsworth’s phrases as “raven gloom,” “happier 
pole,” “‘life’s purple tide,” “delicious pain,” “melancholy’s idle dreams,” 
“vermeil lips . . . rising breast . . . auburn locks,” “busy cares;’’ phrases 
with which the verses of Wordsworth’s late eighteenth-century contem- 
poraries abound. 

None of Wordsworth’s earliest sonnets is similar in structure to any of 
Milton’s; indeed, no two of Wordsworth’s earliest sonnets resemble one 
another. All are different, both in their octaves and in their sestets, a fact 
which shows that when he wrote them Wordsworth had not settled upon 
any model of this form to emulate. Two further characteristics of Mil- 
ton’s sonnets are not to be found in Wordsworth’s earliest sonnets: 
Milton frequently disregarded the pause between the octave and sestet, 
and he introduced strong pauses within the line. Neither of these practices 
characterizes Wordsworth’s earliest sonnets. With the notable exception 
of “‘Calm is all nature,’”’ the sonnets are clearly divided into octave and 
sestet, and the lines are not interrupted by strong pauses. 

But if it is clear that in writing these early poems Wordsworth had 
before him no very steady conception of the sonnet form, we must not 
assume that he had given the sonnet no serious thought or that he had 
regularly thought of it as “egregiously absurd” before Dorothy’s reading 
of Milton’s sonnets in May, 1802; for, a few months earlier, he had revised 
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an old sonnet and had published it on February 13 in the Morning Post 
as “‘Calm is all nature as a resting wheel.”’ Wordsworth claimed to have 
written this poem in 1786; “but nothing of it can be so early,” De 
Selincourt remarks, ‘“‘except, perhaps, a phrase or two, and the underly- 
ing idea of remonstrance at the ‘officious touch’ of friends...” De 
Selincourt places “‘the first shaping of the poem into anything like its 
present form” in 1795-97. From Dorothy’s Journal we learn that on 
January 28, 1802, William was altering one of his boyhood poems.® Just 
over a fortnight later, ‘Calm as all nature” appeared in the Morning 
Post. 

This poem is less conventional in structure and expression than the 
other early sonnets. Its rhyme scheme is most unusual—abbaaccaccddad. 
A strong pause, followed by a turn of thought, occurs, not after the 
octave, but at the end of the sixth line. As we should expect of the 
Wordsworth of 1802, this poem is written in simple language, relatively 
free from conventionalized poetic expression. We feel that Wordsworth 
here writes of what he sees and hears, that he is not playing a part or 
striking a pose: 

Calm is all nature as a resting wheel. 

The kine are couched upon the dewy grass; 
The horse alone, seen dimly as I pass, 

Is up, and cropping yet his later meal; 

Dark is the ground; a slumber seems to steal 
O’er vale, and mountain, and the starless sky. 


In keeping his eyes and ears open to the real world around him, in break- 
ing with conventions of structure and diction, and in expressing himself 
with sincerity, Wordsworth in this poem produced a sonnet which repre- 
sented an advance beyond his earlier sonnets. Here was a conspicuous 
movement away from artificiality; a promise, soon to be fulfilled in 
“Westminster Bridge,” of far greater sonnets to come. 

His next step in the art of writing sonnets came on May 21, about three 
months after the publication of ‘‘Calm is all nature,” when Dorothy read 
him the sonnets of Milton. Whether the publication of ‘Calm is all 
nature” had any bearing upon Dorothy’s happening to read the sonnets 
to her brother it is impossible to say. 

The qualities which Wordsworth found most admirable in Milton’s 
sonnets—qualities which, as we shall see, he tried to emulate in “I 
grieved for Buonaparté”—were their manliness and dignity “distin- 


4 Wordsworth’s Poetical Works: Early Poems (Oxford, 1940), p. 318. 

5 “Wm. slept better—better this morning—he had [words omitted] epitaph, and altered 
one that he wrote when he was a boy.’’ The bearing of this entry upon the present problem 
is, of course, purely conjectural. 
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guished by simplicity and unity of object and aim, and undisfigured by 
false or vicious ornaments.”’ So he wrote for the information of his brother 
John, adding: 


[Milton’s sonnets] are in several places incorrect, and sometimes uncouth in 
language, and, perhaps, in some, inharmonious; yet, upon the whole, I think the 
music exceedingly well suited to its end, that is, it has an energetic and varied 
flow of sound crowding into narrow room more of the combined effect of rhyme 
and blank verse than can be done by any other kind of verse I know of. The 
Sonnets of Milton which I like best are that to Cyriack Skinner; on his Blindness; 
Captain or Colonel; Massacre of Piedmont; Cromwell, except last two lines; 
Fairfax, &c.® 


In the Fenwick note to his Miscellaneous Sonnets he speaks of the “dig- 
nified simplicity and majestic harmony” that runs through most of 
Milton’s sonnets; and in the letter to Landor he calls attention to their 
“gravity and republican austerity.”” 

After Dorothy had read Milton’s sonnets to him on May 21, 1802, 
Wordsworth took fire and composed the following sonnet: 


I grieved for Buonaparté, with a vain 

And an unthinking grief! The vital blood 

Of that Man’s mind—what can it be? what food 
Fed his first hopes? what knowledge could he gain? 
’Tis not in battles that from youth we train 

The Governor who must be wise and good, 

And temper with the sternness of the brain 
Thoughts motherly, and meek as womanhood. 
Wisdom doth live with children round her knees: 
Books, leisure, perfect freedom, and the talk 
Man holds with week-day man in the hourly walk 
Of the mind’s business: these are the degrees 

By which true Sway doth mount; this is the stalk 
True Power doth grow on; and her rights are these. 


Here we find the very qualities which Wordsworth admired in Milton’s 
sonnets: dignity, simplicity, unity of object, republican austerity, and 
the combined effect of rhyme and blank verse. This latter effect is 
achieved, in large part, by interrupting the lines seven times with strong 
pauses, indicated by an exclamation point, a dash, two question marks, 
a colon, and two semicolons; and by ending independent clauses before 
the ends of the lines in five places. Milton employed the same devices 
to achieve the same effects. It is interesting to notice, by the way, that in 


® November, 1802; Early Letters, ed. De Selincourt (Oxford, 1935), p. 312. 
7 See Note 1. 
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a sonnet frankly indebted to Milton, Wordsworth used a rhyme scheme 
never used by Milton—abbaababcddcdc. 

After noting the impact of Milton’s sonnets on “I grieved for Buona- 
parté,” one is hardly prepared for what he finds in Wordsworth’s next 
sonnet, ‘‘Westminster Bridge” (“Earth has not any thing to show more 
fair”); for this poem, composed on July 31, 1802, ten weeks after Doro- 
thy’s reading of Milton’s sonnets,*® owes little to the influence of Milton. 
Thomas Hutchinson has written of ‘Westminster Bridge” in terms which 
seem to link it with Wordsworth’s sonnets “on the Miltonian model’; 
and has placed “Calm is all nature” in a group of “effusions” in which 
Wordsworth’s early “ ‘fantastic wantonness of woe’ recurs more or less 
distinctly.”® But ‘Calm is all nature” clearly represents an advance 
beyond Wordsworth’s other early sonnets;’° and “Westminster Bridge”’ 
is certainly much closer in conception and treatment to ‘Calm is all 
nature” than to the strikingly “Miltonian” sonnet on Buonaparte. 
“Westminster Bridge” is not conspicuously Miltonic in spirit. It reflects 
no republican austerity. Though four lines run over, the rhyme scheme 
is never obscured; and the device of internal pause is employed—if we 
except the pointing of the expletive ““Dear God!—only once, in the fifth 
line. “Westminster Bridge” is, in fact, a development in the direction 
first indicated in “‘Calm is all nature’”—a direction away from conscious 
imitation, a direction toward a kind of quatorzain in which the poet 
looks steadily at the objects which he describes in the world about him. 
One discovers in these two poems a spiritual affinity not shared by the 
sonnet on Buonaparte. How far, or in what direction Wordsworth would 
have carried the sonnet form, had not Dorothy read the sonnets of Milton 
to him, it would be idle to conjecture. But the promise of “Calm is all 
nature” and the fulfillment of “‘Westminster Bridge” show that even 
without emulating the example of Milton’s sonnets Wordsworth was 
capable of writing greatly in this form. 

The remaining seventeen sonnets of 1802 make clear what Words- 
worth learned from Milton’s sonnets. He learned, as we have seen, to 
introduce pauses within the line, with the resultant “combined effect” 
of rhyme and blank verse. This effect is conspicuous not only in “I 
grieved for Buonaparté,” where it is most pronounced, but in “Fair Star 


§ The paragraph in Dorothy’s Journal following the entry for July 27, 1802, gives us this 
correct date for “Westminster Bridge.” 

® Thomas Hutchinson, “Note on the Wordsworthian Sonnet,” in Poems in Two Volumes 
.. . Reprinted from the original Edition of 1807 (London, 1897), 1, 208-226; see especially 
210-213. 

10 Laurence Housman includes “Calm is all nature’’ in his recent Wordsworth Anthology 
(New York, 1946), in which only fifteen of Wordsworth’s sonnets are represented. It ap- 
pears in good company—between the Immortality Ode and “Tintern Abbey’”’! 
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of evening, Splendour of the west,” “Here, on our native soil, we breathe 
once more,” “Great men have been among us,” and others.” He settled 
to an octave form which, like Milton’s, had the a rhyme at the ends of 
the first, fourth, fifth, and eighth lines; and in ten of the seventeen son- 
nets he followed Milton in disregarding the division between the octave 
and sestet. 

But Wordsworth’s sonnets are in no sense imitations of Milton’s. The 
device of internal pauses is not conspicuous in “Calais, August, 1802,” 
“On the extinction of the Venetian Republic,” “We had a female pas- 
senger who came,” and ‘When I have borne in memory what has tamed.” 
The majestic tone in poetry is Wordsworth’s quite as much as it is 
Milton’s. The theme of liberty which runs through all these sonnets 
is, again, as thoroughly characteristic of Wordsworth as of Milton. An 
English poet, particularly one of Wordsworth’s political views, who, like 
Wordsworth, had made a trip to France in the summer of 1802, and who 
had subsequently resided in London, could certainly be expected to have 
produced a number of political poems, with or without Milton’s example. 
During the next year, 1803, when the thoughts of all Englishmen were 
turned to the possible invasion of their homeland, Wordsworth devoted 
eight out of eleven sonnets to the subject of liberty. That he selected the 
sonnet form for these verses 


was probably due to a sudden realization of the similarity of his situation to that 
described in some of [Milton’s], to his admiration for the part Milton had played 
in the earlier crisis, and to a sense of the suitability of the sonnets of his favorite 
poet for expressing his own difficulties and fears.” 


Yet in writing his sonnets Wordsworth was never a docile follower. 
As we have seen, he held Milton’s sonnets to be “in several places in- 
correct, and sometimes uncouth in language, and, perhaps, in some, 
inharmonious.’”"* This was his opinion in November, 1802, only half a 
year after he had taken fire at Dorothy’s reading of Milton’s sonnets. 

In the long run, the chief characteristics of the Miltonic sonnet which 
persisted in Wordsworth’s sonnets were the characteristics of form. The 
Miltonic octave, rhymed abbaabba, and the closely related form, abbaacca 
(not used by Milton), became habitual with Wordsworth. He never wrote 
sonnets in the Spenserian or Shakespearean form.” 


11 See “The King of Sweden,” “To Toussaint L’Ouverture,” “September, 1802, near 
Dover,’’ “London, 1802,’”’ and “Dark and more dark the shades of evening fell.’’ 

12 Raymond D. Havens, The Influence of Milton on English Poetry (Cambridge, Mass., 
1922), p. 530. 

13 See Note 6. 

4 Tn 1787, while at school, he wrote one Shakespearean sonnet, “On seeing Miss Helen 
Maria Williams weep.” 
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As regards run-over lines, internal pauses, and the failure to observe the pre- 
scribed pauses there was no change: throughout his life he conformed so closely 
to Milton’s usage that many of his peems read like blank verse. The division 
into octave and sestet he usually kept, but in his early as well as his later work 
he often ran the eighth line into the ninth. 


Wordsworth contributed quite as much to the sonnet as he borrowed 
of this form from Milton. At the time when Dorothy read Milton’s 
sonnets to him, he had already given promise of becoming a good son- 
neteer in his own right, a promise soon to be more than fulfilled in the 
great “Westminster Bridge,” which owes little to Milton. Throughout his 
life he took pains to acknowledge his obligations to his great fellow- 
countryman, whom he termed his master; and it was characteristic of 
Wordsworth to remember the impact of Milton’s sonnets upon 
him, and to forget his own independent progress in the form. His indebt- 
edness to Milton ‘‘as a Poet and a Man” was tremendous; but in the 
matter of writing sonnets he acknowledged a greater debt than he owed. 

Joun Barp McNULTY 

Trinity College, Hartford, Conn. 


4% Havens, p. 532. 





XLII 
MANFRED’S REMORSE AND DRAMATIC TRADITION 


YRON wrote of Manfred that he is “...a kind of magician, who 

is tormented by a species of remorse, the cause of which is left half 

unexplained.’ It will perhaps be agreed that after much scholarship the 

cause remains in fact somewhat more than half unexplained, unless al! 
is referred to Byron’s anguish over the relationship with Augusta Leigh. 

With characteristic impatience the poet repudiated the guesses of his 
contemporaries as to the sources of Manfred, which, he said, he wrote 
“for the sake of introducing the Alpine scenery in description.’® To 
Wilson’s suggestion in the Edinburgh Magazine that “the origin of this 
dreadful story” might be found in Marlowe’s Faustus, Byron replied that 
“the conjecturer is out, and knows nothing of the matter.”* When 
Goethe, reviewing the play, stated that “this singular intellectual poet 
has taken my Faustus to himself,’* Byron retorted that he had never 
read Faust, “for I don’t know German; but Matthew Monk Lewis, in 
1816, at Coligny, iranslated most of it, viva voce, and I was naturally 
much struck with it.’ Earlier he had written, “An American who came 
the other day from Germany told Mr. Hobhouse that Manfred was taken 
from Goethe’s Faust. The devil may take both the Faustuses, German 
and English,—I have taken neither.’’* He was receptive only to Jeffrey’s 
suggestion of an Aeschylean influence.’ Prometheus, he confessed, ‘‘has 
always been so much in my head, that I can easily conceive its influence 
over all or anything that I have written.’ 

Critics since Wilson and Jeffrey have related Manfred to Prometheus, 
to both the Fausts, to Mrs. Radcliffe’s dark villains, and to Walpole’s 
Manfred. Professor Chew has thus summarized his findings: ‘‘Study of 
the sources of Manfred has shown that there are three chief elements in 
the character of the protagonist, distinct but related to each other. These 
are the themes of Prometheus, Don Juan, and Faust.’’® Professor Calvert, 
twenty years later, has reaffirmed Mr. Chew’s observation of “‘parallels’’ 
in Faust, René, Werther, Shelley’s St. Irvyne, Walpole’s Mysterious 


1 To John Murray, February 15, 1817. 2 To Thomas Moore, March 25, 1817. 

To John Murray, July 9, 1817. When he wrote the letter, Byron did not know just 
what “source” had been suggested, but stated that he had “a better origin than he (Wilson) 
can devise or divine, for the soul of him.” 

* Moore’s Life of Byron, p. 448. 

5 To John Murray, June 7, 1820. * To John Murray, October 23, 1817. 

7 Edinburgh Review, xxvui (August 1817), 430-431. 

8 To John Murray, October 12, 1817. 

® The Dramas of Lord Byron (Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1915), pp. 74-75. 
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Mother, Coleridge’s Remorse, Maturin’s Bertram, Lewis’s Monk, Beck- 
ford’s Vathek, and Shelley’s Alastor and Queen Mab.'® But Calvert con- 
cludes that Manfred ‘“‘was at bottom Byron. His sufferings, his regrets, 
his doubts, and his questionings are those, in the main, of his creator.” 
He adds that Manfred, like The Dream, “is an expression of remorse . . . 
the eruption of a feverish desire for relief and self-expression.’ 

Undoubtedly Manfred the play and Manfred the “Byronic”’ hero were 
indebted to some of the works named as sources, though the term 
“parallels” seems more apt for the majority, in which the common de- 
nominator is Gothic tradition: the conventional materials of that tra- 
dition, before 1790, were common property, and, before Byron’s play 
appeared, a given work might well seem to have borrowed specifically 
from a certain other, while in fact both had drawn on the stock-pile of 
elements built up after Walpole. Certainly, too, the immediate occasion, 
or impulse, for the composition of the play was Byron’s personal problem 
which occasioned his “‘feverish desire for relief and self-expression.”’ But 
I shall aim to suggest in the following pages that the essentials of the 
hero “who is tormented by a species of remorse” are observable in the 
dramatic tradition begun by Walpole in 1768 and still highly vigorous 
when Byron “created” his protagonist. I propose to show that in Gothic 
plays acted at the principal London theaters the outline of Manfred had 
been drawn before Byron was born and the shape of the ultimate Man- 
fred fully developed before Byron wrote his first juvenile poems. With 
lesser emphasis, I aim to suggest that Manfred the play, its materials, 
motifs, and techniques, is in accord with the Gothic tradition on the 
stage, and, therefore, that a full interpretation of the play must include 
reference to this tradition—indeed, even special reference to it.’? While 
acknowledging that play and hero are indebted to some other sources and 
to the “‘private”’ life of the poet, I aim to show that both could have been 
substantially as they are (though I concede that without Augusta Leigh 
as occasion, not “source,” they might not have been at all) had there been 
no Prometheus, Faust, Satan, René, Werther, St. Irvyne, Alastor, Queen 
Mab, or Vathek, and had Byron suffered no personal remorse. 

The emphatic marks of Gothic tradition on Manfred have long been 


10 Byron: Romantic Paradox (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1935), 
p. 140. " Tbid., 141-143. 

12 Mr. Chew, op. cit., p. 64, pointed towards the need for just this emphasis more than 
thirty years ago: “Manfred is in the line of descent from The Castle of Otranto. More direct 
is its descent from Walpole’s other essay in Gothicism.”’ It is the second sentence (referring 
to The Mysterious Mother) that should have been the real cue for studies in this matter. 
Actually, scholars have continued to place their emphasis on the tradition as represented 
in prose fiction. I have attempted to describe the tradition in drama in Gothic Drama 
from Walpole to Shelley, a volume to be published by The University of California Press. 
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noted. But studies have centered on Gothic novels, not plays, and here, 
I believe, has been a fundamental error. For Manfred is a drama, not a 
novel, and its protagonist is a theatrical figure with a theatrical heritage. 
That there are resemblances between the villain of a Gothic novel and 
Manfred is patent: both are dark, gloomy, mysterious, and remorseful. 
Yet there is a difference also, which is not to be ignored: the first is a 
villain, the second a hero. The approach to an interpretation of the 
“Byronic” hero through studies in the Gothic novel has not led straight 
through to its proper destination. The villain’s course has been traced in 
fiction from Walpole’s Manfred through Mrs. Radcliffe’s Montoni and 
Schedoni and Lewis’s Ambrosio to Shelley’s Zastrozzi. Thereafter, schol- 
ars have commonly shifted their focus from the one literary mode—the 
Gothic novel—to quite another—”’Romantic” poetry. The gap in the 
history of the evolving protagonist has been as inevitable as it remains 
wide. At one side, in the novel, stands the villain, well studied; at the 
other, in poetry, stands the hero, well examined also. Resemblances are 
so apparent as to leave no question that the hero grew out of the villain. 
But the details of transformation remain undescribed. 

The Gothic plays which bridge the two centuries afford a medium that 
is constant, and for that reason alone provide some advantage to one who 
would trace the progress of villain towards hero.” Of other advantages, 
possibly even greater, I shall speak hereafter. Just now I suggest that 
these plays in the Gothic tradition cast some clear light on the problems 
of why and how the villain became a hero, and upon that cause which 
Byron left “half unexplained.” 

The origins of the Gothic villain who was gradually transformed to 
“Byronic” hero must be sought in the origins of the impulse to Gothicize, 
and these are embedded in the Zeitgeist of the third quarter of the eight- 
eenth century. The nucleus whence this impulse sprang was the architec- 
tural ruin—the most obvious relic of an age which the enlightened cen- 
tury called “barbarous.” Walpole, father of the Gothic tradition in 
literature, did not revolt from the conventional attitude towards medi- 
evalism when he wrote Otranto; on the contrary, he exploited it. Recog- 
nition of this fact seems imperative; otherwise the whole history of 
Gothic literature is subject to misinterpretation, and the accumulation 
of Gothic terror-paraphernalia is an insoluble mystery. 

Because the architectural ruin was the readiest symbol of that time 
which Walpole’s age found “barbarous,” it was the primary object of 


18 Not all of these plays are readily accessible. Many have not been printed. My studies 
in this field have centered in the licenser’s copies of manuscripts which make up the Lar- 
pent Collection of the Henry E. Huntington Library. These manuscripts have been handily 
catalogued by Dougald MacMillan, San Marino, California, 1939. 
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gloom and terror in the Gothicist’s machinery. Walpole’s method, and 
that of his followers in fiction and drama, was to transport to the period 
which had created this structure a sensitive contemporary whose re- 
action to the dark surroundings was highly exploitable. Such a one—a 
sensible Evelina, filled with moral aphorisms, in mortal fear, yet in quest 
of the fashionable “sublime’”’—was designed to serve as a register of 
terror. One grasps Walpole’s principle of composition best by supposing 
that the author reasoned in this fashion: ‘What barbarous times! What 
dark terrors they held for my contemporaries! What horrors would result, 
were one of us thrust suddenly into a Gothic castle in Gothic times!” 

From Walpole forth, the castle of Gothic literature was constructed of 
parts that were calculated to freeze the blood: of galleries and vaults, 
labyrinthian corridors and dank subterranean passageways, of sliding 
panels and fluttering antique tapestries, of spiral staircases and grated 
dungeons. Into this setting stepped a furtive maiden fresh from Walpole’s 
age, with a trembling heart, a flickering candle, and a nervous system ill 
adapted to her new environment. 

Architectural objects chosen for their potentialities in arousing mys- 
tery, gloom, and terror might have been sufficient to frighten the maiden; 
but it was impossible that the Gothicist should not think to add a human 
agent of like kind whose presence among the assembled properties would 
heighten the fearfulness of all. It would seem, then, that here was the 
immediate origin of the Gothic villain: a feudal tyrant, dark-eyed, mys- 
terious, foreboding, haughty, with the colors of his habitat on his brow, 
his mind, and his morals. Very possibly, in his creation and later develop- 
ment, Gothicists drew consciously or unconsciously upon Satan, the 
wicked uncle of folk tale, and the Elizabethan machinating villains. But 
if they did, it was only incidentally. Certainly none of these prompted 
the creation of the Gothic villain or served as the source of his creation. 
The specialized villain was born in and of a castle ruin, to supply a specific 
need which dictated his single function: to harass a heroine, to send her 
wildly through dark passages where the darker properties of old castles 
were set to sustain her peak of terror. In what he was and did, the Gothic 
villain served first as chief accessory of the ruined edifice itself. 

Studies of this villain’s career in the novels that followed Otranto have 
thrown light on some elements of the “Romantic,” on the transition from 
the Age of Johnson to the Age of Byron, and on the ancestry of the 
“Byronic”’ hero.“ But, as I have suggested, these studies have omitted 
some vital links. Let us turn, then, to some selected dramatic pieces in an 


44 Still the most useful of these books, in my opinion, is Eino Railo’s The Haunted Castle 
(Iondon: George Routledge & Sons, Ltd., 1927). See especially Chap. v1, pp. 218-239. 
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attempt to supplement the results of scholarship in the other form. What 
light is thrown by Gothic tradition om the stage that will illuminate the 
transformation of the Gothic protagonist? 

Manfred’s Gothic ancestry begins with the Countess in Walpole’s 
Mysterious Mother (1768), who, though she is female, earns her title of 
first Gothic villain in dramatic literature. The mysterious agony which 
afflicts her and is contagious outward to the castle and its environs was 
to serve for more than half a century in the Gothic theater as the infallible 
sign of villainy. 

The focus of this first Gothic play is on hidden guilt. The exploitation 
of this guilt—its mystery, its effects on the bearer and those about her, 
and finally its cause—was very obviously the primary purpose of the 
dramatist. In the soliloquy of a traveler who approaches the castle, 
Walpole set a mood that is sustained to the end of the play and, in fact, 
was to endure through half a century of Gothic drama: 


What awful silence! how these antique towers 
And vacant courts dull the suspended soul, 

Till expectation wears the cast of fear, 

And fear, half-ready to become devotion, 
Mumbles a kind of mental orison. . . . 

I met a peasant, and inquir’d my way: 

The carle, not rude of speech, but like the tenant 
Of some night-haunted ruin, bore an aspect 

Of horror, worn to habitude. He bade 

God bless me, and pass’d on. I urg’d him farther: 
Good master, cried he, go not to the castle; 
There sorrow ever dwells, and moping misery. (1, 1) 


The passage is typical in its exploitation of the conventional attitude 
towards medievalism. The traveler has journeyed back from Walpole’s 
own age. He views the medieval scene not as one born to it, but as one 
who has newly come upon it. 

The source of the horror that surrounds the castle is the guilt locked in 
the Countess’ breast. The problem of the play is to discover the cause of 
her agony. Says a friar, 


What is this secret sin, this untold tale, 
That art cannot extract, nor penance cleanse? (1, 3) 


Then whither turn 
To worm her secret out? (11, 2) 


What ails the Countess? The question is the subject, business, and plot of 
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the play—and until the very end there is no answer. Asked in one idiom 
or another, “What ails the villain?” is the question posed in every Gothic 
play. And, like Walpole, later playwrights suspended until as late as pos- 
sible their explanation of the agony which every scene exploited. Not 
until the last few lines of The Mysterious Mother does one learn that, 
sixteen years before, the Countess, awaiting the return of her husband 
after a long absence, had discovered her son Edmund’s intention to meet 
a woman secretly that very night. News of her husband’s death arrived, 
and the Countess, intending to upbraid her son, had taken the woman’s 
place. But conflicting passions had overwhelmed her; she had failed to 
make herself known, and the fruit of the union was Adeliza, who at the 
end of the play is sister, daughter, and wife of Edmund. 

In this first Gothic play, then, the primary purpose was to exploit in 
terms of mystery, gloom, and terror a gnawing remorse brought on by 
secret guilt. Between the Countess and Manfred villain after villain 
exhibited this special agony with a violence that mounted through the 
decades; their crimes were crimes of magnitude—robbery, arson, murder, 
incest: it mattered little what they were, so long as they were sufficiently 
appalling to motivate the paroxysms of remorse which became the 
raison d’étre of the Gothic play. 

In drama the use of Gothic elements became extensive just after 1780. 
By 1789—when Mrs. Radcliffe’s first novel gave renewed impetus to 
Gothic fiction—London theatergoers had seen a score of plays predomi- 
nantly Gothic in atmosphere, setting, machinery, and purpose. To 1789, 
at least, dramatists had participated more actively than novelists in the 
Gothic Revival, and in their plays the villain grew in stature and gradu- 
ally assumed new functions. 

In 1781 appeared The Count of Narbonne, Robert Jephson’s loose 
adaptation of Otranto. Raymond, the villain of this play, shows that on 
the stage the specialized protagonist had advanced since his first ap- 
pearance as Manfred in Walpole’s novel. The réle dominates the play, for 
the hero—as usual in Gothic plays—is flat and inactive, and the heroine 
is represented only through reports of her continued flight; she is never 
seen. To describe Raymond is to expose some significant aspects of the 
ultimate “Byronic’” hero—though the poet was not born until seven 
years after Jephson’s “tragedy” was acted. 

A brooding tyrant, rash, raging, gnawed by an agony that is not im- 
mediately explained, and given to monstrous designs, Raymond is never- 
theless a man more sinned against than sinning. He differs from the 
typical Gothic villain in that at first he does not himself know the truth 
of the dire “past event” which here, as in other Gothic plays, is the key 
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to the mystery.’ Raymond suspects that an ancestor had committed a 
crime for which the descendants are accursed. Two of his sons had died in 
infancy, and a third has been killed when the play opens. Thus, laden 
with grief, he is at first a guiltless man afflicted for another’s crime, and 
his later deeds spring from circumstances not of his own making. 

When he learns that his father had gained the title of Narbonne by 
murder, Raymond is driven to savage action, and each decision occasions 
a more vicious attack by the scorpions of his mind. He determines to 
divorce his barren wife and to marry Isabel, his son’s intended bride. 
Thereafter his mood quickly becomes that of all the tyrants who were 
created to terrify maidens in the castles of Gothic literature. He is all 
suddenness and violence as he rushes by turns to his wife, to Isabel, and 
to Theodore, proclaiming ultimatum after ultimatum. “Offend him, and 
his rage is terrible!” cries a servant. When the hero crosses him, he cries 
instantly, “Away with him!” When he thinks Isabel loves Theodore, he 
shouts that he will kill the bero and carry his heart to her. Arriving at the 
convent where Theodore and Adelaide (Walpole’s “Matilda’’) are being 
married, his blind rage causes him to mistake his own daughter for 
Isabel, and he stabs her. As suddenly, finding his error, he demands that 
Theodore slay him. When the hero declines, he promptly kills himself. 

In portraying the effects of his villain’s remorse, Jephson used a tech- 
nique which later Gothic playwrights found indispensable. The device 
was to confront the villain—even before the audience knew to identify 
him so—with some object from which he would recoil “‘in great agita- 
tion.”” Somewhere in most Gothic plays a figure starts back violently, his 
face turns ashy, and another character inquires what ails him. The tech- 
nique was not new, of course, or limited to use in Gothic plays; Macbeth’s 
conduct in the banquet scene is but the most notable of many earlier reac- 
tions through which stage villainy proclaimed itself. Yet there is an es- 
sential difference between Elizabethan and Gothic uses of the technique. 
Macbeth’s guilt is known to the audience before the banquet scene; the 
audience had been present at the murder of Banquo. On the other hand, 
the guilt of the Gothic protagonist is characteristically betrayed— 
though the details of the past criminal act are omitted—through an ab- 
normal reaction to an apparently innocuous object. Thus Jephson’s 
Raymond, seeing the armor of the late-assassinated Alphonse, throws a 
hand before his brow and cries, 


1% Classical convention was strong when the early Gothic dramatists wrote, and to keep 
the unity of time it was necessary to plunge in medias res. Further, the frequent adapta- 
tions of Gothic novels meant much summarizing and reference to past events. From what- 
ever necessity it arose, the technique which involved the secret “past event” accorded well 
with Gothic purposes of mystery and mystification. 
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Ha! angels shelter me! 
Are miracles renew’d? (v, 1) 


In the last decades of the eighteenth century many objects served to 
prompt the involuntary reaction by which a villain identified himself to 
the audience: a certain tree, a portrait, a statue, a shield, a dagger, a 
child’s countenance, a birthmark, an old scar—each served its turn. 
Manfred’s shriek—‘‘Away! Away! There’s blood upon the brim!’’— 
would have been accepted in 1785 as the unmistakable sign of a criminal 
past, and an audience would have supposed that eventually the details 
would be stated clearly and fully. 

The reception accorded Narbonne called forth Gothic plays in quick 
succession.’* In these, focus remained on the villain’s remorse.!? We may 
pass over many of them in order to examine in some detail the most fully 
developed Gothic villain before 1790—Manuel, in Bertie Greatheed’s 
“tragedy” of The Regent, which was acted in the year of Byron’s birth.'® 

The situation in this play was familiar to theatergoers of the period. 
Several years before the action begins, the good duke Ansaldo had gone 
to visit his uncle, King of Leon. He had left in command his trusted friend 
Manuel, who, earlier exiled from Aragon, had taken refuge in Ansaldo’s 
castle. Ansaldo had never returned, and, as it was known that he had left 
his uncle’s palace, was supposed dead. 

Like Walpole, Jephson, and others before him, Greatheed designed a 
plot in which mysterious words and actions, introduced repeatedly, hint 
darkly at a secret past event—hint darkly, but do not divulge the secret 
until the possibility of thrills and mystification has been exhausted. The 
gossip of servants points immediately at some secret guilt in Manuel’s 
past; Solerno, an old steward, tells a companion: 


. . - (Manuel) is ever restless, 

Nay, even ’mid the revelry of wassail 
Sometimes black melancholy seizes on him, 
And then he stares into the vacant air, 
Glariny around with epilepsied eye. . . . (1, 2) 


From this evidence Solerno instantly decides, ‘‘He’s a villain, certain.” 
It is to be supposed that an audience in 1788, having seen many an 


16 Critics were unanimous in praise, and Walpole was delighted. 

17 A few of these were Banditti (C.G. 1781), by John O’Keefe; The Mysterious Husband 
(C.G. 1783), by Cumberland; Lord Russel (Hay. 1784), by William Hayley; The Carmelite 
(D.L. 1784), by Cumberland; The Enchanted Castle (C.G. 1786), by Miles Peter Andrews; 
and Vimonda (Hay. 1787), by Andrew McDonald. With the last named—a superb exam- 
ple of the Gothic in dramatic form—the genre came fully into its own. 

18 The Regent was acted at Drury Lane, March, 1788. 
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earlier character who glared “with epilepsied eye” inevitably proved a 
villain at last, was as quick to recognize the sign. Solerno further pre- 
pares the audience for the spectacle of a tyrant gnawed by remorse: 


The rattling casements stream’d with heavy drops, 
And hollow blasts hurtling through peak’d vaults 
Rebellow’d down the gloomy passages. . . . 

In haste he went and seem’d to be disturb’d, 

More than the elements disquiet seem’d. . . . (Iv, 2) 


He reports that he had seen Manuel stand, 


With folded arms 
And forehead all convuls’d, and quiv’ring lip. (tv, 2) 


When in the second act Manuel makes his first appearance, his identity 
as villain has been made certain by the mere reports of his agony. His 
first utterance is of a kind that was to grow frequent and conspicuous as 
the century was ending: 


Ansaldo’s form by night, by day pursues me. 

His single name rings dreadful in my ear, 

Knots all my flesh and bristles every hair. 

Is this the happiness so dearly bought, 

Purchas’d by murder, ratified in gore? 

’Tis beyond bearing—O, the thought distracts me! (11, 1) 


This soliloquy indicates that the villain had begun to assume a function 
beyond that for which he was first designed. He had originated merely as 
a principal one among several objects assembled to frighten a sensitive 
maiden thrust suddenly into the medieval scene. His reputation for evil 
done in the past and his obvious intent to do evil in the future were 
emphasized in order to recommend him forcefully as an agent of terror 
in a work dedicated to terror. But Manuel’s soliloquy represents the 
shift that had occurred. Here the black deeds of the villain serve less as 
terrors to affright a heroine than as terrors to harrow his own soul. More 
than that, the strokes of conscience endured by Manuel ring the warning 
bell to others: the way of the transgressor is hard. This shift, as we shall 
see, was a step in the evolution of the villain toward hero. Here, then, it 
seems appropriate to consider some major forces which moved that evolu- 
tion. 

Two circumstances, accidentally related, were vital in furthering the 
transformation of the theatrical villain. The first was the rise of principal 
actors to places of extraordinary power in the theater of the late eight- 
eenth century. The second was the strict moral scrutiny to which in that 
time the drama was subjected. 
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To understand the force of the first circumstance, let us begin with a 
question. Supplied with such a play as The Count of Narbonne and privi- 
leged to choose his role, which would the star actor select—that of the 
villain Raymond, or that of the hero Theodore? The question could be 
rhetorical: star actors would, and invariably did, choose the réle of 
villain. Let us ask another question. Required to gratify the star or see 
his play rejected, would not the Gothic playwright take special pains to 
make his villain a figure attractive to the actor? Boaden wrote of Great- 
heed’s conscious intent in The Regent: 

. .. (Greatheed) had bestowed his utmost efforts 
upon a tragedy called the Regent; and he very 
skilfully applied himself to produce a part 

for Kemble exactly suited to his powers.'* 


Gothic plays from Jephson’s Count of Narbonne to Maturin’s Bertram 
show that the writers responded as Greatheed did to this practical ne- 
cessity. 

Because of his function in relation to the total dramatic purpose in the 
Gothic play, the villain’s réle was necessarily central. With star actors 
playing this role, the villain inevitably grew in stature, and, as surely, 
came to assume a double personality—a mixture of odium and attractive- 
ness. Such lines as these describing the evil Manuel in The Regent became 
conspicuous in the plays of other Gothicists: 


Sullen he’s wont to be, and thick in gloom, 
But ever courteous, and of manners princely. (11, 1) 


More often, indeed, especially a few years later, splendor of bearing and 
greatness of soul were ascribed to villains whose capacity for evil was 
unlimited. One result, then, of the continued performance of the villain’s 
réle by star actors was a gradual shifting of emphasis to the attractive 
qualities of the specialized monster whom Walpole had created to 
frighten women. But even this was not the most important result. 

To this day a star actor desires sympathetic parts, or parts to which 
at least a degree of sympathy can be wrenched. Principal actors of the 
late eighteenth century—those whose chief fame lay in their interpre- 
tations of Hamlet, Othello, Macbeth, Richard III, and King Lear—were 
no exceptions to this rule. It is reasonable to ask, then, why these actors, 
when they appeared in a Gothic piece, did not play the hero instead of 
struggling so to remake the villain as ultimately to transform him to 
hero. The answer has already been suggested: the nature of the Gothic 
play required that the villain be strong and the hero weak. The total 


19 Life of Kemble, 1, 338. 
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purpose was to achieve the utmost in gloom and terror, that the heroine 
might register extravagant reaction to the dark menaces of the past age. 
The villain, next to the ruined castle itself, was the most powerful force 
in the achievement of this end. No effective power, therefore, could be 
permitted to block the villain. The hero was thus, by the very fact that 
the Gothic purpose was what it was, doomed to ineffectuality, flatness, 
and even stupidity. 

It is true that in Gothic plays (perhaps in deference to the name of 
hero) one finds the Theodores invariably reputed to possess sterling quali- 
ties. But these have supposedly been exhibited in the past, before the 
action of the play, and without exception before 1800 one finds that in 
any action which might thwart the designs of the villain, the hero is 
impotent. In any fracas on the stage, it is he who is first seized and cast 
into a dungeon. Should he escape, he is yet somehow swept aside so that 
the main current of the drama passes him by. In some plays, after es- 
caping the villain’s clutches, he simply departs and forgets the whole 
affair. Though Gothic plays end with villainy down and virtue trium- 
phant, one finds that the hero has always been useless in that ultimate 
reversal. For reasons of dramatic expedience, he is undeviatingly hors de 
combat. In a crisis he finds that his sword is broken or misplaced. At best 
he is permitted to struggle ineffectually against mischance throughout 
the play, forbidden to do more than delay the villain momentarily. At 
worst he is clapped into a dungeon in the first act and seen no more until 
the end of the fifth. Few star actors would deliberately choose to be out 
of sight of the public during three-fifths of the action, especially when the 
remaining two-fifths gave opportunity only to seem stupid. 

Therefore the star actors chose the villain’s réle, and thereby abetted 
the transformation of villain to hero. For identification of this réle with 
the star actor tended to make the villain, already central, even more 
dominant; further, it led to emphasis on the attractive qualities of the 
gloomy monster; and, finally and most important, it placed a high pre- 
mium on the agony of remorse. Agony—suggested from the first by the 
villain’s gloom—afforded splendid opportunity for histrionics and made 
a strong bid for the sympathy of the audience. Given an emphasis on 
this agony, actors inevitably intensified it to make the bid for sympathy 
irresistible. Thus remorse, the appropriate agony of a villain, spectacu- 
larly exploited by great actors, created that sympathy through which 
the villain would ultimately pass into hero. 

At the same time, a second circumstance made the depiction of remorse 
a virtual necessity. This was the moral scrutiny to which plays were sub- 
jected. 

Though the moral concern of the time extended to other kinds of 
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literature, it attached itself most conspicuously to drama. Lewis’s in- 
famous Monk, for example, though it brought wrath on its author, was 
published, distributed, and read. But when Boaden dramatized this 
novel, it was not sufficient that he eliminate every offensive element in 
language, character, situation, and action. Before the adaptation could 
be licensed, he had even to alter the names of the principal characters, 
as though the very sounds of “Ambrosio” and “Matilda” might contami- 
nate the audience. The manuscript of Boaden’s play shows the original 
title, The Monk, scratched out, and the new Aurelio and Miranda substi- 
tuted, and throughout the play the names of the evil monk and the she- 
demon have been replaced by “Aurelio” and ‘Miranda.’ Yet after a 
cleansing enough to make the piece unrecognizable as a dramatization 
of [he Monk, disturbance and censure followed the performance.”° 

Boaden’s efforts to avoid conflict with the licenser’s office and the 
public were typical. Even the plays of Lewis are strictly “moral.’™ It 
becomes apparent to a reader of Gothic plays that the writers took 
extraordinary pains to avoid offense of any kind, and to give positive 
evidence that they were on the side of morality. 

Perhaps the most striking way for the dramatist to show his moral 
integrity was through is treatment of the villain—the figure who domi- 
nated the play, on whom all eyes were focused, and who was imperso- 
nated by the star actor. The villains were brought ultimately to destruc- 
tion or imprisonment, of course; but, much more, they were stricken in 
scene after scene with the agony of remorse. Had there been no other 
cause, the Gothic villain on the stage would have endured the scorpions 
of conscience because moral solicitude left no alternative. Hence the 
monster became an object lesson, and his display of remorse, ever more 
ostentatious, gratified both the actor and the censor. 

Thus for two reasons remorse became the obsession of the Gothic stage: 
the desire of the actor for sympathy and exhibition, and the demand of 
the censor for “‘morality.”” These forces were therefore vital in the evolu- 
tion of the villain. Moral solicitude, by helping to make remorse an 
obsession, invited sympathy for what had been an object lesson, and 
thus, ironically enough, furthered the progress of the villain toward hero. 
The marks left by his function as the mouthpiece of morality remained 


20 John Genest, Some Account of the English Stage, v1, 332. 

21 In Adelgitha, for instance, Lewis’s heroine finally turns on her oppressor and kills him. 
She and her family are stricken with remorse (her husband faints when he learns of the 
deed), and in the preface to the printed edition the author makes an elaborate plea that 
no one mistake Adelgitha for a heroine. Lewis adopted the policy of publishing his plays 
before they were acted, so that if any additions were made in the acted version he would 
be able to prove his own innocence. 
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on the protagonist even after the function itself was lost, and Manfred’s 
agony on the Jungfrau precipice is in expiation of the sins of his theatrical 
ancestors.” 

Greatheed’s Manuel shows the villain used to convince the censor that 
uncompromised morality prevailed in the author’s mind. Manuel is made 
to moralize on the theme that the way of the wrongdoer is filled with 
woe. In his opening soliloquy he asks, “Is this the happiness so dearly 
bought?” and his later remarks are even less subtle bids for the censor’s 
approval. His dying speech—written with an eye to both the actor and 
the censor—warns as openly as the early morality play of the fate that a 
vicious life prepares: 


I’m lost . . . there, there he gnaws! 

Another champ or two, and I am sped. 

Dead, sans enjoyment! Damn’d but for a dream! 
Again—oh, stop awhile—behold, it opens! 

Seize fast, kind man—hold! hold! they snatch at me! (v, 1) 


Another moralizing monster followed soon after Greatheed’s Manuel. 
This villain, Mortimer, in Francis North’s Kentish Barons, acted at the 
Haymarket in 1791, actually comes forward to preach. First, of course, 
his identity as a villain is established. He had contrived to get a young lady 
into his castle and entirely under his power, and he boasts toa servant: 


Why think’st thou, Osbert, that I brought her hither? 
Think’st thou ’twas only to enjoy her person? 

That were but poor revenge; yet I’ll enjoy her, 

And quickly too... kind, warm, and yielding to my purpose. 


Use of such lines in 1791 might have invited censure; but North’s villain 
speaks even more bluntly: 


No hated priest shall join our hands together, 
Whose hearts could never pair. Yet I’ll deceive her. 
The livelong night I’ll revel in her beauties, 

And in the morning tell her she’s undone. 


Immediately afterwards, one guesses how these Mnes passed the censor. 
The villain exhibits a spasm of remorse, sickens at his own viciousness, 
and finally comes downstage to admonish the audience: 


. .. How wretched is the man 
Who builds upon deceit! Though fraud and artifice 
May for awhile support the tott’ring fabric. 


22 Byron, I scarcely need say, would have denied that his protagonist’s display of remorse 
was partly a matter of gratifying the censor and the actor. 
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Though it seem fair and beauteous to the eye, 
Yet all is grief and wretchedness within, 

And though by nature bold, he feels a horror, 
A dread of something whieh he strives in vain 
To banish from his mind, that spoils the harmony 
And mars the heavenly music of the soul. 


Here villainy serves to reprimand villainy, and remorse serves to warn 
against deeds that occasion remorse. In this, as in other Gothic plays of 
the period, it is evident that the censor would allow unlimited vice to be 
represented if it were balanced by unlimited remorse. Such, apparently, 
was the licenser’s law of compensation. And, ironically; through the 
remorse exacted of him because he was a villain, the protagonist won the 
sympathy that was to gain him acceptance as a hero. 

Between 1789 and 1797 Mrs. Radcliffe’s principal works appeared, and 
these are important in the history of Gothic drama as well as in the 
history of Gothic fiction. But though Montoni and Schedoni are the 
most famous Gothic villains, and the ones most frequently mentioned as 
ancestors of the “‘Byronic”’ hero, they effected no real change in the the- 
atrical villain. In the closer adaptations of Mrs. Radcliffe’s novels, the 
protagonist shows little development beyond the character he had at- 
tained on the stage before 1789. Indeed, a comparison of Montoni and 
Schedoni with original theatrical villains of the same years shows that 
the novelist had lagged behind the playwrights in expanding the villain’s 
earliest function and stature. This fact is apparent also when one con- 
siders Boaden’s Fontainville Forest (adapted from The Romance of the 
Forest), acted at Covent Garden in 1794. Boaden centered his attention 
where Mrs. Radcliffe had centered hers—on the heroine assailed by 
various terrors. Boaden’s villain, accordingly, slipped back into the 
original place of the Gothic tyrant as merely a principal one among 
objects assembled to frighten a heroine; the result is that this villain, 
patterned closely after the novelist’s, appears obsolete on the stage, 
where by 1794 the typical villain had acquired new functitns and an un- 
challenged place as protagonist. 

In contrast, Henry Siddons, in his Sicilian Romance ; or The Apparition 
of the Cliffs (C.G. May 1794), restored the villain to the position he had 
assumed in “original” plays, With both the actor and the censor in 
mind, the playwright focused, not on the heroine, as Mrs. Radcliffe had 
done in The Sicilian Romance, but on the tyrant, Ferrand. He took other 
liberties, his play is barely recognizable as an adaptation of the novel. 

Siddons; villain is especially noteworthy. Making his first entrance 
while servants flee before him, he promptly shows the marks of remorse 
which brand him villainous: 
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Now every heart with glowing rapture beats 
Save mine alone, where like a vulture, guilt, 
Continual gnawing, keeps me on the stretch; 
My wife! ah, peace—when’er I turn that way, 
The injur’d innocent with piercing shrieks 

Starts up to view, and blasts me with her eye. (1, 1) 


Confronted by his little daughter, he reacts as villains conventionally 
reacted to objects that appalled them: 


I cannot bear her eye; her every look 
Brings back the memory of—Take her away! (1, 2) 


What ails the villain? In the second act he visits ‘“‘A Cave in a Rock,” 
where his wife is chained to solid stone. He draws his dagger to murder 
her as she sleeps, and twice offers to strike, but 


. .. base coward that I am! 
My nerves unstrung refuse the horrid deed! (1, 1) 


He closes the grated door and leaves her: 


Let me not stay—this conscience teazes yet, 
And tells me if there is a hell I must expect it. (1, 1) 


Eventually his child finds and releases her mother, and the two flee. The 
villain interrupts their flight, commands his ruffians to slay the child, and, 
when they refuse, raises his own dagger. Opposing forces rush in to seize 
him; he is stripped of his power, and his mind cracks. He is led before 
his wife to receive his doom from her lips. Is it to be thought that a 
woman who has been chained to a rock, half-starved for months, for- 
bidden sight of her child, and repeatedly threatened with stabbing 
would turn an eye of vengeance on her persecutor? It is perhaps signifi- 
cant that this abused heroine does not: 


Look up, my lord; if the most tender care 

Can make my love more worthy your acceptance, 
By heaven I swear, in sickness and in health 

To prove your constant, tendrest comforter. . . . (111, 1) 


Siddons’ villain is as monstrous as any in Gothic literature, but by a 
striking exhibition of agony he wins the sympathy of his erstwhile victim. 
Thus, in 1794, the villain stood at the line separating him from hero. 
Agony had brought him there, and agony soon would thrust him across. 

In the best-known Gothic play, Lewis’s Castle Spectre (D.L., Decem- 
ber 1797), the villain (Raymond) gains the forgiveness of his victim, and, 
further, bids frankly for the sympathy of the audience. Raymond is a 
tyrant and a monster, but his suffering is particularly intense and his 
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manner of displaying it highly spectacular. Though his crime was vicious, 
it had been prompted by love. He had murdered his brother’s wife, whom 
he loved, and had locked the brother in a dungeon. Released at last, after 
years of darkness and misery, the brother hastens to Raymond: “Oh! in 
his stately chambers, far greater must have been his pangs than mine in 
this gloomy dungeon .. . ” v, 2. The closing scene boldly invites the au- 
dience to extend a similar compassion. 

But the most significant Gothic protagonist, and the best before By- 
ron’s Manfred, appears in William Sotheby’s Julian and Agnes (D.L., 
April 1801). Though branded with all of the unmistakable signs of the 
traditional Gothic villain, Alfonso is truly a ‘‘Byronic” hero. There is not 
in any Gothic novel so remarkable a transitional figure; between Wal- 
pole’s Manfred and Byron’s Manfred he is the best of links. 

In this strange and startling play, mystery envelopes two sets of char- 
acters and two actions. First, a wanderer called Alfonso resides with the 
monks of St. Bernard Convent, high in the Alps. Gnawed by nameless 
torment, he has often dashed from the convent into blizzards, by day 
or night, to seek relief in strife against the elements. Second, a woman 
named Agnes struggles to cross the Alpine summit, while frightened 
guides beg her to turn back and find refuge in the convent. With her, in 
a sled, is a dying, half-mad, and beautiful woman called Ellen. 

At the convent the Provost seeks to pry Alfonso’s secret from him. In 
reply to the monks’ insistence that prayers and penances have power to 
cleanse the soul, this pre-Byron “Byronic” hero cries: 


This to me! 

Who commun’d with his soul and talkst with guilt 
Lonely on unknown heights, where none ere gaz’d! 
Penance to me, who watchful of the sound 

Heard the night tempest call, and walk’st abroad 
When nought, but Heaven’s avenging ministers, 
The lightning of wing’d whirlwind mov’d on earth! 
Talk not to me of penance. (111, 2) 


Finally, assured that he will not be returned to “that strange world 
below,” Alfonso tells his story. He had been Count of Tortona, married 
to Agnes, a lady of virtue and beauty. He had gone to war and been 
wounded. A young banneret, lying beside him on the battlefield and be- 
lieving himself about to die, had asked him to find and care for a sister, 
“an orphan, who has but me.” Rescued and recovered, Alfonso sought 
the peasant girl, Ellen, but, overcome by her beauty, had married her. 


*% This play is quoted from the MS in the Larpent Collection. It was published as The 
Confession in Sotheby’s Tragedies (London, 1814). 
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Years passed, and he lived sometimes with one wife, sometimes with the 
other. Then, one day, he met the banneret whom he had supposed dead. 
The banneret cried “Traitor!” and Alfonso slew him. In instant anguish, 
he had then fled from society. 

As he concludes his tale, a fit of remorse seizes Alfonso, and he breaks 
away from the monks who try to detain him. He flees into the storm, and 
the next scene shows “Mountain peaks, covered with snow, surrounding 
the pass on the north side of the Convent, Alfonso climbing upward over 
rocks and precipices. At the summit of a rocky height he turns and looks 
down.” 


What— force me back, 

Roof me in cloister’d cells where never sun 
Glanc’d on the face of man? Must they explore 
Which way I tread, and track me to my haunts, 
Like a lone beast that makes his viewless lair 
In the unfrequented wilderness? 

What am I? 

A wretch, moon-stricken, to be ey’d and bound, 
Unfit to hide where man makes residence. 
Would that I were not what indeed I am, 

Or being what I am, in form of man, 

That heaven had cast me in the idiot mould 

Of those that in the valley gasp in the sun 
With disproportion’d throats and uncouth limbs 
That know not their own use. (111, 2) 


He hears cries of peril and leaps down from a crag to save Agnes and Ellen 
from robber-assassins. One of these wounds him mortally, but monks 
arrive who carry him, with the dying Ellen, to the convent. In the last 
scene, after brief reunion in which both Agnes and Ellen forgive the 
wrongs done them, Alfonso and Ellen die, and Agnes remains to grieve, 
cheered only by the thought that both women had found and forgiven 
Alfonso. 

This play leaves no question as to how the audience is to regard Al- 
fonso. The suffering that had been merely the sign of villainy is here also 
a compelling invitation to sympathy. Here agony is sharpened to a pierc- 
ing anguish, and bitterness and defiance have intensified the conven- 
tional manifestations of remorse. The emphatic marks of traditional 
Gothic villainy are on Alfonso; at the same time, he is an early, striking 
version of the “Byronic” hero. He is a villain whose remorse has driven 
him to seek expiation of his sins in dangerous and heroic action. His cry, 
when he breaks from the monks who would restrain him, reveals a con- 
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ception of self which the old villain had never quite reached and which 
was to distinguish the new hero: 


You shall not hold me here, unseen by men! 

No, I shall stalk commission’d o’er the world 

Like Heaven’s enquiring spirit—Guilt shall shake 

At my approach, and youth turn gray before me... . 


This was to be both Byronic and Shelleyean. When he descends on the 
assailants of Agnes and Ellen, he cries, “‘Lo! the Avenger here!’’ Perhaps 
it is not too much to say that in this conception of himself as an ‘‘Aveng- 
ing Spirit”—one to which remorse for a villain’s crimes had driven him— 
the old villain passed completely into the new hero. 

Numerous other theatrical hero-villains and heroes, all marked by 
both the earlier and the later characteristics of the Gothic type, agonized 
on the stage before the first of Byron’s own ‘‘Byronic”’ heroes appeared 
in a poem. In at least three plays besides Julian and Agnes the central 
figures might properly be called ““Byronic” heroes: Lewis’s Adelmorn the 
Outlaw, Whalley’s Castle of Montval, and Joanna Baillie’s De Monfort. 
All were written around the turn of the century.™ But it was not, of course, 
until after Byron had published The Corsair, The Giaour, The Bride of 
Abydos, and Lara that the traditional villain, now transformed, could 
be given the poet’s name. The first to be identified so was Bertram, in 
Maturin’s Bertram; or The Castle of St. Aldobrand (D.L., May 1816). A 
reviewer stated that this hero was conceived ‘Quite in the taste of Lord 
Byron,” and asserted that the was made up of 


... that same mischievous compound of attractiveness and turpitude, of love 
and crime, of chivalry and brutality, which in the poems of Lord Byron and his 
imitators has been too long successful in captivating weak fancies and out- 
raging moral truth.* 


Other reviewers, including Goethe, found Bertram strictly an imitation 
of Byron’s heroes, and the modern biographer of Maturin states boldly 
that “In Bertram there is nothing of the eighteenth century”—all is 
Byronic.* 

Yet it is impossible to describe the character of Bertram without refer- 
ence to the tradition of the Gothic protagonist on the stage—a tradition 
forty-eight years old when Maturin’s play was acted. 


24 Adelmorn was acted at Drury Lane in 1801; The Castle of Montoal in 1799; De Monfort 
in 1800. It is interesting to note that four playwrights transformed villain to hero at almost 
the same time. % British Review, vir (1816), 64. 

26 Niilo Idman, Charles Robert Maturin (London: Constable, 1923), p. 120. 
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The agony of remorse is Bertram’s distinguishing quality: 
... ever in the pauses of his speech 
His lip doth work with inward mutterings, 
And his fixed eye is riveted fearfully 
On something that no other sight can spy. (1, 2) 


As he sleeps, the Prior observes him: 


He sleeps—if it be sleep; this starting trance, 

Whose feverish tossings and deep-mutter’d groans 
Do prove the soul shares not the body’s rest. 

How the lip works! how the bare teeth do grind, 
And beaded drops course down his writhen brow! (11, 1) 


The primary question of nearly half a century of Gothic drama is re- 
stated in the Prior’s demand: 


What fiercer spirit is it tears thee thus? 
Show me the horrid tenant of thy heart. (11, 1) 


In earlier plays the question always had the same answer: agony had been 
the outward sign of past crime, and always, after a period of mystifica- 
tion, the crime was made known. One villain had committed incest; 
another had chained his wife to a rock and left her to die; another had 
murdered a man and usurped his estate; others had committed robbery 
or arson. 

But there is no comparable cause for Bertram’s agony, and the only 
answer to the Prior’s question lies in the hero’s dramatic ancestry. For 
Bertram is a hero, not a villain, and, as a hero, could not be branded 
guilty of such deeds as those that motivated the remorse of his predeces- 
sors. A crime that would be sufficient to bring on Bertram’s anguish 
would also make him unacceptable as hero. Inevitably, when the old 
villain characterized by remorse became a hero characterized by remorse, 
dramatists were confronted with a dilemma: how motivate the intense 
remorse of a hero without blackening the protagonist with such sins as 
would make him unacceptable as a hero? Through remorse the villain 
had become a hero; as hero, he must retain his special quality at any cost. 

Maturin’s “solution” was merely to present the spectacle of a hero 
suffering because he had evolved from villains who had cause to suffer; 
or, more bluntly, Bertram suffers merely because he is the kind of hero 
who suffers. 

Before we consider Byron’s solution, the relationship of the protagonist 
to the heroine in Bertram is worth noting. Imogine had seen the hero in 
the company of his followers, whose “wild and vulgar mirth doth startle 
me”: 
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But as I passed the latticed gallery 

One stood alone. I marked him where he stood. 

His face was veiled; faintly a light fell on him; 

But through soiled weeds his muffled form did show 
A wild and terrible grandeur. (11, 3) 


When Bertram approaches her, “slowly, his arms folded and his eyes 
fixed on earth,” she says, aside: 


A form like that hath broken on my dreams, 
So darkly wild, so proudly stern. (11, 4) 


Imogine’s maid-servant had reacted similarly to Bertram’s wild charm, 
his brooding gloom. It is perhaps not impertinent to repeat here that the 
single purpose for which the Gothic villain was first created was to 
frighten ladies transported to his lair. For decades on the stage tyrants 
like Bertram had pursued heroines like Imogine through vaults, galleries, 
secret panels, and subterranean passages. Later, as we have seen, their 
agony gained them the forgiveness of their victims. Now, at last, the 
fascination long excited by their dark figures and gloomy countenances 
has turned to open admiration, and in Bertram we see feminine worship 
of the features that had been attractive even in the cruelest oppressors 
of the earlier period. And as the eighteenth century had seen the villain 
through the horrified eyes of an oppressed heroine, so the nineteenth saw 
the “Byronic’’ hero through the charmed eyes of an ecstatic one. 

It was Byron whose influence placed Bertram on the stage in 1816.7” 
In the following year Manfred was published. 

Manfred is essentially Manfred, and Manfred is essentially a study of 
remorse, “the cause of which is left half unexplained.” What ails this 
hero, alone at midnight in his Gothic gallery? 

My slumbers—If I slumber—are not sleep, 
But a continuance of enduring thought, 
Which then I can resist not: in my heart 
There is a vigil, and these eyes but close 
To look within. (1, 1) 


Poised to leap from a precipice: 
To be thus— 
Gray-hair’d with anguish, like these blasted pines, 
Wrecks of a single winter, barkless, branchless, 
A blighted trunk upon a cursed root, 
Which but supplies a feeling to decay— (1, 2) 


Offered a cup of “‘ancient vintage” to thaw his veins: 


27 The manuscript reached Byron through Maturin’s benefactor, Sir Walter Scott. 
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Away! away! there’s blood upon the brim! 
Will it then never—never sink in the earth? (u, 1) 


What ails him, that the Dependant whispers: 


... night after night, for years, 

He hath pursued long vigils in this tower, 
Without a witness . . . to be sure, there is 

One chamber where none enter: I would give 
The fee of what I have to come these three years 
To pore upon its mysteries. (11, 3) 


For half a century on the stage these had been the conventional signs 
of villainy, and earlier dramatists, after they had exploited the mystery, 
had boldly divulged the crime that caused the remorse. Walpole’s 
Countess, after many hints and dark suggestions, finally states her ugly 
secret in naked words. So all Gothic playwrights, after exploitation, had 
ultimately exposed the truth of the “‘past event” in which lay the villain’s 
guilt. Yet Byron offered only the traditional veiled suggestions and 
stopped there, to reveal no more: 


The sole companion of his wanderings 

And watchings—her, whom of all earthly things 
That lived, the only thing he seem’d to love,— 
As he, indeed, by blood was bound to do, 

The lady Astarte, his— (mm, 3) 


The line breaks off abruptly, and the hint remains no more than that. 
There is another hint in Manfred’s own words: 


If I had never lived, that which I love 
Had still been living; had I never loved, 
That which I love would still be beautiful, 
Happy and giving happiness. (11, 2) 


Leaving the cause of remorse “half unexplained,” then, was Byron’s 
solution to the dilemma that confronted Maturin, among others who used 
the transformed villain as hero. Byron followed the technique of the 
Gothic playwrights who preceded him, but extended it to the very end 
of his drama. In earlier Gothic plays, mysterious hints that goaded on 
the mind ultimately gave way to clear, bold statements that revealed 
all; in Manfred the dark glimpses of the “past event” are never replaced 
by light. Thus Byron motivated his hero’s remorse, and at the same time 
avoided impeaching Manfred as hero. Where illumination of the “past 
event” would have branded the protagonist a villain, perhaps as execra- 
ble as any in Gothic literature, the cloak of mystery which is never 
stripped from his agony adds to his attractiveness. 
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Though students of Byron have interpreted Manfred’s remorse in 
terms of the poet’s private life, of Welischmerz, of maladie du siécle, and 
of various literary influences, perhaps it is rather in expiation of the sins 
of his theatrical ancestors, the Gothic villains, that this best of Byron’s 
“Byronic” heroes suffers 


The innate tortures of that deep despair 
Which is remorse without the fear of hell. (111, 1) 


Possibly the poet was himself not aware that, in painting the portrait of 
remorse that is Manfred, in exhibiting paroxysms of agony for a sin left 
nameless, he was making obeisance to the star actors and the moralists 
who, even before Byron was born, shaped his Manfred. Struggling on 
precipices, conversing with spirits, this Manfred seems remote from the 
first Gothic tyrants who had sulked and brooded on the stage. Expression 
through a great poet’s imagination has exalted the crude old villain; the 
poet’s partial identification of himself with the type has changed the quite 
objective theatrical figure into a highly subjective poetic one. Yet, de- 
spite these alterations, the traditional protagonist remains essentially 
unchanged. In his remorse, left “half unexplained” to keep him a hero, 
he is not unlike those in whom the identical remorse was the sign, unmis- 
takable and inevitable, of villainy. 
©RTRAND EVANS 


University of California 








XLIII 
SHELLEY’S ON LIFE 


HE fragmentary essay On Life! is so significant a piece of writing, 

and its connection with Shelley’s mental development and with some 
of his poems so obvious, that its comparative neglect by commentators 
and biographers is rather remarkable.? This essay (1) is the prose basis 
for the Hymn to Intellectual Beauty, (2) is saturated with the influence of 
Wordsworth, whose Ode: Intimations of Immortality served as a model 
for Shelley’s Hymn, and (3) not only contains Shelley’s first definite 
announcement of his rejection of a materialistic philosophy and adoption 
of a spiritual ‘‘intellectual system,” but also marks an important point in 
his mental growth. 


In On Life Shelley says? 


Life and the world, or whatever we call that which we are and feel, is an 
astonishing thing. The mist of familiarity obscures from us the wonder of our 
being. . . . What is life? . . . How vain is it to think that words can penetrate the 
mystery of our being! I confess that I am one of those who am [sic] unable to 
refuse my assent to the conclusions of those philosophers who assert that nothing 
exists but as it is perceived. It is a decision against which all our persuasions 
struggle, and we must be long convinced before we can be convinced that the 
solid universe of external things is ‘such stuff as dreams are made of.’ 

The absurdities of the “popular philosophy” of mind and matter early led him 
to materialism. But he became discontented with such a view of things as it 
afforded, for “‘man is a being of high aspirations . . . disclaiming alliance with 
transcience and decay; incapable of imagining to himself annihilation.” Such a 
view is consistent only “with the intellectual system,’’ which has been ex- 


1 All references to the prose works of Shelley are to Roger Ingpen and Walter E. Peck 
(eds.), The Complete Works of Shelley: Prose (1929), Vol. v1. On Life occupies pp. 193-197. 

2 Of the contemporary writers, Mary Shelley is the only one who has anything to say 
about On Life, and her comment in her preface to the Essays, &c., 1840, has little bearing 
on the specific contents of the essay. Later writers have mentioned On Life only inciden- 
tally. 

I have not thought it necessary to attempt to fix a definite date for On Life. I regard it 
as belonging to 1815 or 1816, between Alastor and the Hymn to Intellectual Beauty, which 
agrees generally with the opinions of W. M. Rossetti, Memoir of Shelley, Shelley Society 
Publications (1886), p. 149, and H. B. Forman, Shelley’s Prose Works (1880), 11, 266. 
The evidence presented in this paper prevents me from adopting the suggestion of 1819 
made by James A. Notopoulos (PMLA, ivi, 489 ff.). 

3 The following summary on On Life is mainly in Shelley’s own words, even those por- 
tions which are not direct quotations. 
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pounded in “clear and vigorous” language by Sir William Drummond in Aca- 
demical Questions.‘ 

The popular philosophy having failed to account for man as “a being of high 
aspirations,” and having led only to materialism, Shelley proceeds to lay the 
foundation for his “intellectual philosophy.” “Let us,” he says, “recollect our 
sensations as children. What a distinct and intense apprehension had we of the 
world and of ourselves! . . . We less habitually distinguished all that we saw and 
felt, from ourselves. They seemed as it were to constitute one mass. . . . Some 
people . . . who are subject to the state called reverie, feel as if their nature were 
dissolved into the surrounding universe, or as if the surrounding universe were 
absorbed into their being. They are conscious of no distinction. And these are 
states which precede, or accompany, or follow an unusually intense and vivid 
apprehension of life. As men grow up this power commonly decays and they be- 
come mechanical and habitual agents.” 

“The view of life presented by the intellectual philosophy is that of unity” 
There is no actual distinction between external and internal, between you and 
me; these are convenient but misleading terms—for all is one. 

Even if this view is accepted, the question still remains, What is the cause of 
life? “All recorded generations of mankind have wearily busied themselves in 
inventing answers to this question; and the result has been—Religion.”’ The cause 
cannot be mind, for mind “cannot create, it can only perceive.” 


Here the fragment ends. Shelley may have stopped at this point either 
because the kindling idea carried him into poetry (for the Hymn to Intel- 
lectual Beauty begins where the prose ends), or because he saw that his 
explanation of his theory was too much like Wordsworth. Shelley would, 
I think, have gone on to say that the cause of life is some vast, unknown 
and unknowable power which pervades the universe. It is the all in all, 
and as individuals we are parts of it. In our childhood we often feel our 
identity with this spirit. In states of reverie we may have particularly 
vivid experiences of the ideality of existence. As we grow older, througli 
daily familiarity with the miracle of life, we become the slaves of habit, 
and are progressively less aware of the presence of a universal spirit. The 
highest aim of man should be a recognition of and communication with 
this universal spirit. Advancing age will make this increasingly difficult, 
but recollections of childhood and youthful experiences, and the use of 
reason in the correct interpretation of these early impressions, can estab- 
lish our faith in man and his glorious destiny, and can give serenity and 
unity to our latter days.5 


‘ For a discussion of Drummond’s influence upon Shelley’s On Life and other works, 
see part III of this paper. 

5 In this paragraph it has been tempting to use these Wordsworthian phrases: “rolls 
through all things,” “see into the life of things,” “A presence that disturbs me with the 
joy of elevated thoughts,” “Intimations of Immortality,” and “philosophic mind.”’ 
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The connection of the Hymn to Intellectual Beauty with On Life is 
probably already obvious. Only in On Life does Shelley use the terms 
“intellectual system” and “intellectual philosophy.” After filling himself 
to overflowing with the beauties of nature during his ten-day trip around 
Lake Geneva in the summer of 1816, it must have been a short step from 
“intellectual system” to “intellectual beauty,” and to an identification of 
the all-pervading spirit with beauty. It need not, I trust, be pointed out 
that “beauty” is only a synecdoche, a part of the whole, for beauty is but 
one, though a constant, characteristic of ultimate truth and reality. 

In the Hymn Shelley says that “The awful shadow of some unseen 
Power Floats though unseen among us, visiting” every part of the natural 
and human world. This the Spirit of Beauty that consecrates “all thou 
dost shine upon Of human thought or form.” He then asks, ‘Where art 
thou gone? Why dost thou pass away [after man’s childhood and youth]* 
and leave our state, This vast dim vale of tears, vacant and desolate?” 

This question is unanswerable. Man’s “vain endeavour’’ to answer it 
has resulted in religion (“the names of Demon, Ghost, and Heaven’’), 
which still leaves us subject to ““Doubt, chance, and mutability.” Only 
Intellectual Beauty “Gives grace and truth to life’s unquiet dream.”’ 
Therefore it is called upon to “Depart not [as man grows old], lest the 
grave should be, Like life and fear, a dark reality.” : 

Even as a boy Shelley sought earnestly to solve the mystery of exist- 
ence. One spring day, “When musing deeply on the lot Of life... 
Sudden, thy shadow fell on me; I shrieked, and clasped my hands in 
extasy!”’ He then vowed to dedicate himself to Beauty; and he has ever 
kept his vow. 

As the day and year become more solemn and serene when noon and 
‘summer have passed, so, he hopes, will his declining days be calm through 
the power of Beauty, “Whom, spirit fair, thy spells did bind To fear 
himself, and love all human kind.’ 


tt 


If it is clear that On Life is the prose basis for the Hymn to Intellectual 
Beauty, it must be equally clear that Wordsworth and Sir William Drum- 


6 In the light of the concluding lines of the Hymn, and of the connection of the poem with 
Wordsworth’s Ode, I think the interpolation justified. 

7 This last line is very curious and in itself is inexplicable, for there is nothing in the poem 
to explain how Intellectual Beauty had taught Shelley either to “fear himself’’ or to “love 
all human kind.” If the influence of Wordsworth is admitted, however, the phrases are 
easily explained, the “fear himself’? by lines 67-72, and the “love all human kind’’ by lines 
91-92, of Tintern Abbey. Wordsworth speaks of the time when “like a roe I bounded o’er the 
mountains . . . more like a man Flying from something that he dreads than one Who sought 
the thing he loved’’; and then of “The still, sad music of humanity, Nor harsh nor grat- 
ing, though of ample power To chasten and subdue.” 
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mond are the basic influences on On Life. Shelley was attempting to com- 
bine into one system the principles of these two philosophers. Considering 
only Wordsworth for the moment, we shall readily admit that On Life 
is full of ideas and phrases borrowed from Tintern Abbey and especially 
the Ode: Intimations of Immortality, and probably be persuaded that the 
influence of the Ode is carried over into the Hymn to such an extent that 
the Hymn 1aay be regarded as essentially a restatement of the Ode. 

First, however, it is desirable to recall that in 1815 Shelley read 
“Wordsworth’s Poems,’’® doubtless the collected edition in two volumes; 
and that in 1815 and 1816 the evidences of Wordsworth’s influence on 
him are particularly strong. Also, that Alastor, composed in 1815, is in 
numerous lines obviously Wordsworthian;* and that in 1816 Shelley’s 
admiration for Wordsworth communicated itself to Byron, whose Third 
Canto of Childe Harold was on the anvil when the Hymn to Intellectual 
Beauty was written. 

The essay begins with one of Wordsworth’s commonest ideas: that 
familiarity dulls the perceptive faculty and makes us less aware of the 
beauty and the wonder of the world about us. One of the most remarkable 
passages is that quoted above and beginning, “Let us recollect our sensa- 
tions as children.” Its resemblance to Wordsworth’s own statement made 
many years later to Isabelle Fenwick is almost startling. In childhood, 
Wordsworth says, “I was often unable to think of external things as 
having external existence, and I communed with all that I saw as some- 
thing not apart from, but inherent in, may own immaterial nature. Many 
times while going to school have I grasped at a wall or tree to recall 
myself from this abyss of idealism to the reality. At that time I was afraid 
of such processes. In later periods of life I have deplored, as we have all 
reason to do, a subjugation of an opposite character.’ Shelley’s state- 
ment about ‘‘Those who are subject to the state called reverie’’ is prob- 
ably based on the “blessed mood” lines (35-49) in Tintern Abbey. Shel- 
ley’s phrasing in “Thoughts and feelings arise, with or without our will’™ 
is borrowed from Wordsworth’s Expostulation and Reply (20-21): “Our 
bodies feel, where’er they be, Against or with our will.” Shelley’s “there 
is a spirit within him at enmity with nothingness and dissolution” is a 
phrasal echo of Wordsworth’s “Nor all that is at enmity with joy.” 

Even if On Life did not exist, it could be shown that the Hymn to 
Intellectual Beauty is essentially a restatement of Wordsworth’s Ode: 


§ An entry in Shelley and Mary’s List of Books read in 1815. See Shelley and Mary, 1, 
87. In September 1814, and again in 1815, Shelley read The Excursion. Ibid., 1, 20, 57, 88. 

® See Paul Mueschke and Earl L. Griggs, “Wordsworth as the Prototype of The Poet 
in Shelley’s Alastor,” PMLA, xurx (March, 1934), 229-245. 

10 The Poetical Works of Wordsworth, ed. William Knight (1896), vir, 189. 

Works of Shelley, v1, 194-195. 12 Ode: Intimations of Immortality, line 160. 
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Intimations of Immortality. The differences between the two are to be 
attributed to the fact that Shelley’s poem is much shorter, and that 
Shelley was a great poet himself and as such could never be guilty of mere 
imitation. 

The Ode begins with repeated and amplified statements concerning the 
loss of childhood’s keen perceptive powers, which clothe everything in a 
“celestial light,” and leads naturally to the question, ‘Whither is fled the 
visionary gleam, Where is it now, the glory and the dream?” (57-58) The 
Hymn begins with the statement that some unknown power floats 
through the universe, beautifying everything it touches, and then asks 
the question, “Where art thou gone? Why dost thou pass away and leave 
our state, This dim vast vale of tears, vacant and desolate?’’ Wordsworth 
answers his question by proposing a theory of the soul arising from a di- 
vine source and losing its spiritual awareness gradually as its tenancy in 
the body is prolonged. The recollections of childhood experiences are 
therefore, for Wordsworth, “the light of all our day,” the only assurances 
of immortality, because without them philosophy is blind and can never 
find the truth which we are “toiling all our life to find.” In the Hymn 
Shelley answers his question by asserting that it is unanswerable, that 
man’s unceasing efforts have led only to Religion and “‘poisonous names.” 
While still a boy he sought passionately for the secret of existence. The 
truth came to him suddenly in reverie one spring day. The truth was, of 
course, that some great spiritual power pervades the universe, so great 
that he can experience it only in its innumerable manifestations, each of 
which is a revelation. In the Ode Wordsworth then asserts, in the light 
of his theory, that man’s hope and happiness are based on his childhood 
experiences, which are reliable intimations of his immortality. He there- 
fore welcomes the philosophic mind which helps him to evaluate these 
experiences, and to regain his faith in life; and reasserts his unwavering 
devotion to nature and human nature, because they are the most direct 
means of communication with spiritual reality. Especially through his 
recollections of childhood experiences it is still possible, with the philo- 
sophic mind, for “the meanest flower that blows to give Thoughts that do 
often lie too deep for tears.” In the Hymn Shelley asserts his complete 
devotion to Beauty, and requests Beauty to give calm faith and cheerful- 
ness to her devotee as he grows old. Shelley and Wordsworth both assert 
in their last lines, not only faith in nature and/or Beauty, but also in 
humanity. 


mm 


On Life marks an important stage in Shelley’s mental growth. He 
confesses that he had been a materialist, and announces his positive re- 
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jection of materialism and adoption of an “intellectual philosophy.” 
Shelley had, of course, never been a complete materialist, for even in the 
days of The Necessity of Atheism he had cried out: “‘Oh, that this Deity 
were the soul of the universe, the spirit of universal, imperishable love! 
Indeed, I believe it is.’”"* But he had made a great effort to face what 
appeared to him to be the inevitable conclusions of the philosophy of 
Locke and Hume, and through 1813 and Queen Mab no appreciable 
change in his religious views is discernible. A great change was, however, 
in the making as he read the philosophers, theologians, Thomas Paine, 
and the Bible. In 1812 he read the Bible with care, saw much good in it, 
and went so far as to choose from it for publication what he called 
Biblical Extracts. 

Of the many influences operating on Shelley in 1814 and 1815, the most 
powerful were Wordsworth and Sir William Drummond. The latter’s 
Academical Questions (1805) is an exposition of the “intellectual philos- 
ophy” or “ideal system,” the basic principle of which is that “nothing 
exists but as it is perceived.” In virtually all of his philosophical writings 
of 1814-1815, but more particularly in A Refutation of Deism (1814), 
Speculations on Metaphysics, and On Life, Drummond’s influence is 
easily traceable. The dialogue form of A Refutation was probably sug- 
gested by Drummond’s lengthy dialogue between Theophilus and 
Hylus,“ and much of the contents was borrowed from Drummond, as 
Shelley’s footnote reference’ to that author’s disquisition on Power par- 
tially indicates. The passage on the atheist as a “‘monster’”® might also 
be cited, among others, as a possible use of Academical Questions." On 
Life is an interesting combination of Drummond and Wordsworth (plus 
Berkeley). The influence of Drummond is apparent in Shelley’s insistence 
upon the adequacy of the “intellectual philosophy”; in his admission of 
the difficulty of the average man in admitting what seems grossly to 
contradict personal experience, namely, that ‘‘nothing exists but as it is 
perceived”;'* in philosophy having been led into error by the misuse of 
terms;’* in the passage on mind not being creative but only perceptive; 
and in Shelley’s admission that Drummond’s exposition of the intellec- 
tual system is so “‘clear and vigorous” that “‘it would be idle to translate 
into other words what could only lose its energy and fitness by the 
change.” In On Life Shelley first announces his rejection of a materialistic 


%Tetter to T. J. Hogg, January 12, 1811. The Letters of Shelley, ed. Roger Ingpen 
(1914), 1, 42. 

4 Academical Questions, pp. 218-281. 18 Works, v1, 55. 

6 Tbid., v1, 43-44. 17 Pp. 219-220. 

18 Cf. Academical Questions, pp. 404, 409-410. 19 Cf. Ibid., pp. 407-408. 
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philosophy, which coincides with Drummond’s emphatic and repeated 
denunciation of materialism.”° 

In Drummond, too, Shelley may have found the idea of ‘‘intellectua! 
beauty,” for in a passage of some length and eloquence” Drummond in- 
sists that beauty is purely intellectual. 

On Life is, however, by no means a mere digest of Drummond; in fact, 
Shelley introduces into the intellectual philosophy an element which is 
nowhere to be found in Drummond: that “man is a being of high aspira- 
tions.” This element is derived mainly from Wordsworth. 

Two other lessons of the greatest importance in his later life were, I 
think, learned by Shelley from Drummond. The first is that Reason alone 
has marked deficiencies; it can go only so far, and that falls short of God 
or the cause or meaning of life. The second is that men are not led to 
higher and nobler things through Reason, but through their emotions. 
This concept Shelley held and put into practice throughout the remainder 
of his life. In the Preface to Prometheus Unbound (1819) he says: His 
purpose has been to familiarize “poetical readers with beautiful idealisms 
of moral excellence; aware that, until the mind can love, and admire, 
and trust, and hope, and endure, reasoned principles of moral conduct 
are seeds cast upon the highway of life which the unconscious passenger 
tramples into dust, although they would bear the harvest of his happi- 
ness.”’ The following passage in Academical Questions™ is strikingly simi- 
lar in thought and may well have had a lasting influence on Shelley: 
“If you wish to make men virtuous, endeavour to inspire into them the 
love of virtue. Show them the beauty of order, and the fitness of things. 
Seek to elevate the mind to the contemplation of divine perfection, in 
which alone is assembled whatever is most excellent in intellectual nature. 
Represent vice, as indignant virtue will always represent it, as hideous, 
loathsome, deformed. But do not hope that your precepts can avail you, 
if you forget, that will cannot be changed, while sentiment remains un- 
altered. There is no power, by which men can create, or destroy their 
feelings. Sensation alone overcomes sensation. Belief cannot be forced, 
nor can conviction be coerced.” 

The change in Shelley’s philosophical point of view in 1814-1815, 
though rapid, was not sudden. Shelley swallowed neither Drummond 
nor Wordsworth whole. As he says in On Life, he was never satisfied with 
the materialistic view of things. His curious pamphlet published in 1814 
with the title A Refutation of Deism marks, I think, a definite turn of the 


20 Cf. Ibid., p. xiv. 

21 Pp. 250-251. Shelley may, of course, have been influenced by the “‘beauté intellectu- 
elle” of Wieland’s Agathon (see N. I. White, Shelley, 1, 701) and by Plato. 

22 Pp. 20-21. 33 See also p. 405. 
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tide. A Refutation has always appeared to be a strange performance for 
Shelley; no apparent reason for his writing it, nor any proper interpre- 
tation of it, has ever been produced.* Why, in the first place, should 
Shelley take the trouble to refute Deism? Still more puzzling is the fact 
that, though obviously didactic, and avowedly intended to show that 
there is no alternative between Atheism and Christianity, a religion 
which Shelley had despised, the pamphlet does not conclude with the 
triumph of Atheism. Instead, the defeated Deist states with eloquent 
sincerity: “‘I am not prepared at present, I confess, to reply clearly to 
your unexpected arguments. I assure you that no considerations, how- 
ever specious, should seduce me to deny the existence of my Creator. I 
am willing to promise that if, after mature deliberation, the arguments 
which you have advanced in favour of Atheism should appear incon- 
trovertible, I will endeavour to adopt so much of the Christian scheme as 
is consistent with my persuasion of the goodness, unity and majesty of 
God.” 

Shelley’s purpose in writing A Refutation is clearly stated in the 
Preface. He says: “The object of the following Dialogue is to prove that 
the system of Deism is untenable. It is attempted to show that there is no 
alternative between Atheism and Christianity; that the evidences of the 
Being of a God are to be deduced from no other principles than those of 
Divine Revelation. The Author endeavours to show how much the cause 
of natural and revealed Religion has suffered from the mode of defense 
adopted by Theosophistical Christians.” 

As a step in Shelley’s development, the pamphlet can mean nothing 
else than that Shelley, dissatisfied with the inevitable Atheism to which 
his materialistic philosophy led, had tried Deism and had found it as 
fatally deficient, and had concluded that there was no true religion ex- 
cept a religion based on revelation, of which type Christianity was the 
highest. A Refutation is Shelley’s mode of setting this matter straight in 
his own mind. It begins with the assumption that there is a true revealed 
religion in Christianity; and concludes with his statement (for it is his, 
though put in the mouth of the vanquished Deist) that he will accept as 
much of the Christian religion as is necessary to escape Atheism. It should 
be added that in A Refutation Shelley for the first time definitely rejects 
Reason as a source of ultimate truth. He demonstrates to his own satis- 
faction that Reason can lead only to Atheism. 


24T do not agree with N. I. White (Shelley, 1, 295-296) that in writing the Refutation 
Shelley was indulging in irony which afforded him both the pleasure of abusing Christianity 
and of escaping prosecution. The pamphlet does precisely what the preface says it is in- 
tended to do. 

25 Works, v1, 57. % Tbid., v1, 25. 
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The Essay on Christianity (1815) seems to me to be Shelley’s next step 
in carrying out the concluding resolution of A Refutation. Again he ex- 
amines Christianity carefully, but from a different point of view. He is 
determined not to be deceived by its errors. At the same time, however, 
he means to sift the true from the false. What he thinks is the true 
philosophy of Christ, before it was perverted by his followers and biog- 
raphers, he is willing to accept. He regards Christ as a great reformer, and 
attributes to him a concept of God which he adopts as his own. This is 
Shelley’s first positive and exalted conception of a vast, unknowable 
power which pervades the universe: a power “mysteriously and il- 
limitably pervading the frame of things”;?7 “the overruling Spirit of the 
collective energy of the moral and material world.’”* Shelley also finds 
the true doctrines of Christ to agree with his own social and moral views. 
Shelley wrote this essay with much feeling, and it ranks among his prose 
works second only to the noble Defence of Poetry. 

It is possible that Shelley would have gone further in his attempt to 
reconcile himself with Christianity had he not reread Wordsworth’s 
poems in 1815. Tintern Abbey and the great Ode: Intimations of Im- 
mortality showed him a way towards religion which greatly appealed to 
him because it made it possible for him to escape both Atheism and 
Christianity. Wordsworth’s mystical faith in a universal spirit which is 
knowable only through revelation fitted perfectly with his recent conclu- 
sion that religion is not a matter of knowledge or reason but of revelation. 

At the same time Shelley was powerfully attracted by Wordsworth’s 
devotion to nature, and was concerned about his own destiny as a poet. 
It was in this mood that he wrote Alastor, on which Wordsworth’s strong 
influence, especially in the opening lines, has long been recognized. 
Though the body of the poem contains much which is peculiar to Shelley 
and is developed further in later poems, there is nothing which is obvi- 
ously or intentionally inconsistent with Shelley’s initial invocation to 
Nature as the Mother of all spiritual truth. The failure of the Preface to 
jibe with the poem is mainly an example of Shelley’s rapid progress in 
formulating a new philosophy.”® 

On Life, I believe, marks a further step in Shelley’s development. 
Though based, as I have explained, to a considerable extent on Words- 
worth’s Ode, it at the same time shows Shelley’s advance beyond Words- 
worth. Now for Shelley Nature is not all in all. Nature itself is only a part 
of life, and the cause of life is an unknowable power which “floats though 
unseen among us.”’ This power, though unknowable through reason, can 


27 Ibid., v1, 230. %8 Tbid., v1, 231. 
2° This topic is discussed at length in F. L. Jones’s “The Inconsistency of Shelley’s 
Alastor,” ELH, xm, 291-298. 
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be revealed to us through its numerous manifestations of itself, and we 
can at times identify ourselves with it. 

The Hymn to Intellectual Beauty is a further step. The great unknow- 
able power is here identified with Beauty. Even this is not the end of 
Shelley’s progress. In Prometheus Unbound (1819) and Epipsychidion 
(1821) the dominant characteristic of the great spirit shifted from Beauty 
to Love, which derives from Shelley’s concept of Christ. In Prometheus 
Unbound Demogorgon says: 


But a voice 
Is wanting, the deep truth is imageless; 
For what would it avail to bid thee gaze 
On the revolving world? What to bid speak 
Fate, Time, Occasion, Chance and Change? To these 
All things are subject but eternal Love.*® 


Shelley’s attitude towards Christianity made no appreciable progress 
after the Essay on Christianity. Prometheus Unbound reveals his poignant 
regret that Christ’s true religion had been perverted,—but little more. It 
would be a curious thing if Wordsworth’s poetry actually kept Shelley 
from adopting Christianity; and this seems entirely possible. On Life 
was an important milestone in Shelley’s development. Even more im- 
portant The Triumph of Life might have been, and one wonders what it 


would have revealed had it not remained, like On Life, a fragment. 
FREDERICK L. JONES 


University of Pennsylvania 


% 11. iv. 115-120. 








XLIV 
COOPER AND THE BARBARY COAST 


N his preface to Homeward Bound Cooper tells the reader that this 
book 


. . . was commenced with a sole view to exhibit the present state of society the 
United States, through the agency in part, of a set of characters with different 
peculiarities, who had freshly arrived from Europe, and to whom the distinctive 
features of the country would be apt to present themselves with greater force, 
than to those who had never lived beyond the influence of the things portrayed. 
By the original plan, the work was to open at the threshold of the country, or 
with the arrival of the travellers at Sandy Hook, from which point the tale was 
to have been carried regularly forward to its conclusion. But a consultation with 
others has left little more of these plan than the hatter’s friends left of his sign. 
As a vessel was introduced in the first chapter, the cry was for “more ship,” until 
the work has become “all ship”; it actually closing at, or near, the spot where it 
was originally intended it should commence. 


It is the purpose of this paper to show that this ship story which diverted 
Cooper from his original purpose, at least in large part, was learned by 
him from a book which had been published twenty years earlier. Its title 
page read: 


A / Narrative / of the / Shipwreck of the Ship Oswego / on the / Coast of South 
Barbary / and of the / Sufferings of the Master and, the Crew / While in Bond- 
age Among the Arabs; / interspersed with / Numerous Remarks upon the 
Country and its Inhabitants, / and concerning the / Peculiar Perils Of That 
Coast. /... / By Judah Paddock, / Her Late master /.. . / New York: / Pub- 
lished by Captain James Riley. / J. Seymour, printer, / 1818. 


The reasons why I think that Cooper made use of this particular 
volume in writing Homeward Bound are set forth later in this paper, but 
before proceeding to them it should be pointed out that others have 
established that appropriation of this sort was something which Cooper 
sometimes resorted to. In general he seems to have taken from his lit- 
erary sources, when he resorted to them, factual material, which re- 
emerged from his mind in a narrative which was essentially his own. To 
be specific, in 1932, T. R. Palfrey’ pointed out that Cooper had scattered 
through the first seven chapters of The Headsman, altered to suit his 
purposes, the general subject matter of a short story by Balzac, called, 
Jésus-Christ en Flandres. Eight years later, Dorothy Dondore? showed 


1T. R. Palfrey, “Cooper and Balzac—The Headsman,’’ Mod. Phil., xxix (1932), 
335-341. 

2 Dorothy Dondore, “The Debt of Two Dyed-In-The-Wool Americans To Mrs. Grant’s 
Memoirs: Cooper’s Satanstoe and Paulding’s, The Dutchman’s Fireside,’ Am. Lit., xu 
(1940), 52-58. 
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that in his Satanstoe, Cooper was indebted to Mrs. Grant’s Memoirs 
of an American Lady; and still more recently, Donald M. Goodfellow 
has shown that Washington Irving and Prescott provided some of the 
material used in Mercedes of Castile. 

There were several narratives of adventure on the Barbary Coast 
which were in print when Cooper wrote Homeward Bound, and he actu- 
ally mentions one of them, apparently the most widely circulated of them 
all, in Chapter xm. In the course of the story, the travellers on the 
Montauk, have, for the time being, eluded a British corvette which has 
been in pursuit of them, and, while discussing his probable whereabouts, 
Captain Truck, of the Montauk, says: 


... the Englishman must be somewhere to the leeward of us; though, I will con- 
fess, I had believed him much farther, if not plump up among the Mohammedans, 
beginning to reduce to a feather-weight, like Captain Riley, who came out with 
just his skin and bones, after a journey across the desert. 


This book of Riley’s, which tells of his shipwreck on the Barbary Coast 
in August, 1815, was widely circulated, and was republished repeatedly 
in the United States, and in England, the first edition appearing in New 
York in 1816; and there were translations of it into foreign languages. 
It apparently excited some skepticism, for under date of October 29, 
1817, Governor De Witt Clinton wrote to Captain Judah Paddock, of 
Hudson, New York, as follows: 


Sir,—The Narrative of Capt. James Riley has excited uncommon interest; and 
as there are some persons, who, ignorant of his excellent character, doubt the 
general correctness of his story, and others who disbelieve the authenticity of 
particular parts, I have been urged by several respectable gentlemen, who, to- 
gether with myself, repose the utmost confidence in your candour and veracity, 
and who have been a long time acquainted with the respectability of your stand- 
ing in society, to solicit from you a statement of your sufferings and adventures 
in a similar situation; and I am persuaded, that, independently of the gratifica- 
tion which it will afford, and the information which it will convey, there will be 
a sufficient inducement, when you understand that a compliance with this 
request may render essential service to a deserving fellow-citizen, and greatly 
promote the cause, of truth. 
I am, very respectfully, your most obedient servant, 
De Wirt CLINTON. 


Captain Paddock replied to this invitation in a letter written from 
Hudson, and dated, November 25, 1817, in which he declared that he had 
read Captain Riley’s volume three times, and that he feels it to be cor- 


3 Donald M. Goodfellow, “The Sources of Mercedes of Castile,’ Am. Lit., xt (1940), 
318-328. 
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rect, “or substantially so.”’, and offers to let Riley use some of his own 
observations in an appendix to any new edition of the Riley story which 
may issue subsequently; but he modestly declines to put forth any ac- 
count of his own adventures. 

This correspondence, together with several other letters, was published 
in Paddock’s book, which, in spite of his first refusal, he was soon 
persuaded to write, and it was republished in subsequent editions of 
Riley’s story. The Riley book was reviewed in the Quarterly Review in 
January 1817; in the London Monthly Review of October, of that year; 
and in the North American Review, in September. In this last instance, 
the reviewer was Jared Sparks.‘ 

I go into this detail to show that Cooper, who had entered the Navy, 
January 1, 1808, and had remained in the service until May 6, 1811, and 
who, apparently, never lost his interest in and enthusiasm for the sea, 
could hardly have missed these narratives. Furthermore, we have his own 
word that he knew the Riley story, and if he read it in any but the first 
edition, he must have heard also of Captain Paddock. The Paddock nar- 
rative could hardly have failed to attract his attention because of the fact 
that the vessel in which Captain Paddock was wrecked, had been the 
Oswego, a name peculiarly familiar to Cooper. Cooper had been stationed 
at Oswego late in 1808, then a small village on Lake Ontario, where he 
had been one of a party engaged in constructing a new 16 gun brig for the 
United States Navy. The vessel was called the Oneida, and the Oneida 
river was a branch of the Oswego. Cooper had been for a time left in com- 
mand at Oswego, and years later, after Homeward Bound had been pub- 
lished, he wrote a tale, in The Pathfinder, that has made all the world re- 
member the Oswego. 

In addition to all this, it is not at all improbable that Cooper was, ac- 
tually, one of those “several respectable gentlemen,”’ who had urged 
Governor Clinton to ask Paddock to tell his story. Governor Clinton had 
appointed Cooper his aide-de-camp at about this date,’ and his interest 
in the sea was then very fresh, and it would seem now that there was 
no one more likely than the young sailor, and incipient romancer, 
Cooper, to press upon the governor the desirability of an investigation of 
this sensational story. 

This story had been published first in New York, in 1816, as: 


An Authentic Narrative of the Loss of the American Brig Commerce on the 
Western Coast of Africa, Aug. 1815, with the Sufferings of her Surviving Officers 
and Crew, &c., New York, 1816, by James Riley. 


4 Quarterly Review, January, 1817, pp. 281-321; London Monthly Review, October, 1817, 
pp. 127-139; North American Review, September, 1817, pp. 389-409. 
5 Robert E. Spiller, Fenimore Cooper (New York, 1931), p. 70. 
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Riley appears not only as author, but as publisher of an edition issued 
in Hartford, in 1817, and when the Paddock narrative was first issued in 
New York, in 1818, Riley appears as the publisher of it. The events which 
form the Paddock adventures had taken place in 1800, and so his ex- 
periences were antecedent to those of Riley, by five years. 

When Cooper wrote Homeward Bound, there were available for his use 

perhaps two other Barbary Coast stories besides those already mentioned. 
Paddock, for example, says that during the course of the first night that 
he spent on the Barbary Coast, while most of his shipwrecked companions 
slept the sleep of exhaustion, he and the mate discussed the case of 
Captain H. Delano, 
... our fellow countryman, who had been wrecked on that coast, several years 
before. I had sailed with a man who had sailed with Capt. Delano since that 
event, and who told me many stories which he had heard related by him. Indeed 
we had no cause to doubt Delano’s account: yet as the suffering he experienced 
was so long ago, we flattered ourselves that the inhabitants of that country had 
become more humanized, by means of their greater intercourse with Christians 
in the Trading towns. 


I have been unable to identify this book, which is not listed in Allibone, 
or in the catalog of the Library of Congress. His “H. Delano,”’ is ap- 
parently not a misprint for A. Delano, for Amasa Delano’s, A Narrative 
Voyages and Travels, etc., Boston, 1817, touches upon no adventures in 
this part of Africa. Cooper may have been familiar, however, with this 
work, and there was at least one other easily available. This last, was: 


An Authentic Narrative of the Shipwreck and Sufferings of Mrs. Eliza Bradley, 
the Wife of Capt. James Bradley, of Liverpool, Commander of the Ship Sally, 
Which was Wrecked on the Coast of Barbary, in June, 1818, etc., etc., Written 
by Herself. Boston, 1820. 


Whether there were English editions of this book I have not been able 
to ascertain. Besides the copy of 1820, the Library of Congress lists 
Boston editions in 1821, and 1823, and a Concord, N. H. edition of 1829. 
The British Museum lists one not in the Library of Congress, namely an 
edition in 1824 printed by L. Roby of Concord N. H. who had printed the 
Concord edition just mentioned, but published by Abel Brown in Exeter 
N. H. 

All three of these narratives, and Cooper’s story are closely similar. 
Mrs. Bradley was eventually ransomed by Mr. Willshire, the British 
consul at Mogadore, who earlier had come to the rescue of Riley, and it 
was also the British consul at Mogadore, who rescues and ransoms 
Paddock. The captains all find themselves unexpectedly quite off their 
courses, and close to the dreaded African coast, upon which they soon 
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crash. The Montauk, of the Cooper novel, and the Sally of Mrs. Brad- 
street’s story, were driven to the coast by storms, but Riley and Paddock 
struck in relatively calm weather. But in spite of the fact that there is 
much of Homeward Bound which is common to all these tales, it much 
more closely parallels the Paddock account than it does any of the others. 
The immediately remaining paragraphs of this paper, will, therefore, be 
devoted to pointing out, as concisely as I am able, those points of 
similarity, which seem to me to be significant. Each item will be marked 
by the name of the author, from whose book it has been taken, and in 
each case the Paddock item will precede the corresponding Cooper item 
which, I think, has been derived from it: 


Paddock. 1. The ship Oswego of Hudson, N. Y., a vessel of 260 tons sails from 
Cork, in ballast, for the Cape de Verd Islands, March 22, 1800, to take on a load 
of salt and skins for New York. Much against his own judgment, but moved by 
pity at the plight of a runaway who comes aboard, Captain Paddock takes with 
him a stranger, whom he calls Pat. This man turns out to be an unprincipled 
drunkard, with an unsavory past. It is eventually learned of him, that “in 1799 
and the beginning of 1800, he commanded a company of those who were called 
the insurgents; he boasted of having destroyed, by cutting their throats, a num- 
ber who adhered to the king’s party; that at one time, he and his company, in 
a dark night murdered, indiscriminately a number of persons whom they had 
caught in a house... . ” 


Cooper. 1. The Montauk, American owned, anchored off Portsmouth, England, 
is taking on passengers. A British civil officer comes aboard seeking a fugitive 
from justice who is said to be aboard, but captain, crew, and passengers, all 
sympathizing with the runaway, the officer eventually is compelled to abandon 
his search, and the refugee sails for America. As the vessel departs a six oared 
cutter from a man-of-war gives pursuit, and she failing to halt the American, 
a British corvette gives chase. At the end of the story the reader learns that the 
corvette was seeking another fugitive who was aboard, a real criminal, who was 
absconding with 40,000 pounds. 


Paddock. 2. The Oswego shapes a course for Madeira, and somewhere off Cape 
Finisterre, a large ship is passed, which Captain Paddock assumes from its ap- 
pearance to be Danish. Soon after this he is ordered to heave to by a British 
frigate, which fires a signal gun. The officer from the man-of-war, who boards 
both vessels confirms Paddock’s identification of the other ship as Danish, and 
informs him that she is from Copenhagen and bound into the Straits of Gibraltar. 


Cooper. 2. The British corvette, called the Foam continues its pursuit of the 
Montauk and in Chapter rx is near enough to fire a signal gun for the Montauk 
to heave to. This is ignored by the Montauk. Later still after the Montauk has 
been crippled by a storm its captain hails a passing vessel and transfers to her his 
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steerage passengers. This ship is an American, in ballast, bound from Gibraltar 
to New York. When the Montauk reaches a point close off shore its remaining 
passengers see a wreck on the beach, which Captain Truck declares, from her 
appearance, to be a Danish vessel, and his judgment is later confirmed when they 
go ashore and visit the wreck. She has come from Copenhagen. 


Paddock. 3. After his encounter with the British frigate and the Danish ship, 
Captain Paddock again sets his course for Madeira, but not encountering any 
land decides that he must be west of the island. Still later seeing no land he 
thinks that he must be now west of the Canaries. By the afternoon of April 3 he 
has passed the latitude of Cape Nun. That night the ship unexpectedly strikes 
rocks and remains fast. They then learn that they are within a few yards of shore. 
This turns out to be the Barbary Coast. 


Cooper. 3. The Montauk runs south west off the coast of Portugal and encounters 
astorm. By Chapter m1, Captain Truck, not sure where he is, tells his passengers 
that they may eventually see the Canaries. He goes over his reckoning and de- 
cides that he will run west of Madeira, but still in the grip of the storm, in Chap- 
ter xIv, decides that he is east of the Canaries. He is now forced to run before 
the wind and begins to fear that he may encounter the African coast. Eventually 
there is a crash, and it is discovered that his masts have broken. This disaster 
completely cripples the vessel, and the captain thinks that he must now be within 
a league of the shore, a truth soon confirmed. 


Paddock. 4. Unable to persuade a semi-mutinous crew to remain on board, Cap- 
tain Paddock agrees to a landing in the long boat. This craft is seriously damaged 
in the process, and all pass the rest of the night on the rocks of the shore at the 
base of ‘“‘a mountain of sand.”’ On the morning of April 4, as soon as the day began 
to dawn, Captain Paddock ascended the mountain of sand from which he says 
he saw, “‘A barren sand, without either tree or shrub, or the least appearance of 
vegetation, dreary in every respect; and at a distance back, a long range of moun- 
tains extending —east and west. 


Cooper. 4. Chapter xvi. “‘... the cabin was aroused next morning with the 
sudden and startling information that the land was close aboard the ship. Every- 
one hurried on deck, where, sure enough, the dreaded coast of Africa was seen, 
with a palpable distinctness, within two miles of the vessel. It presented a long 
broken line of sand hills, unrelieved by a tree, or by so few as almost to merit this 
description, and with a hazy background of remote mountains to the north-east. 
The margin of the actual coast nearest the ship was indented with bays; and even 
rocks appeared in places; but the general character of the scene was that of a 
fierce and burning sterility.” 


Paddock. 5. Wreckage of another vessel is seen strewn along the shore. When, 
later, they land, and examine this, it is decided that the wreck has been a recent 
one, as the paint has not yet worn off, but a sinister fact is, that the iron work has 
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been removed, and that there are traces of horses and asses on shore, though, ap- 
parently, these animals had not been there recently. 


Cooper. 5. Almost immediately following the first view of land, a wrecked ship is 
discerned, high on the sands. (This is the Danish wreck previously mentioned in 
Cooper 2.) It is decided that the wreck is a recent one, and the author comments 
on the fact that it will lie where it is and rot, unless wanderers of the desert break 
it up for wood and iron. Tracks of camels and horses are abundant in the sands 
around the wreck. 


Paddock. 6. Paddock and his men have reached the rocks of the shore from their 
wreck in their longboat, which has been badly smashed in the landing, and they 
now decide to return to the wreck to secure a 16 foot yaw], which is unhurt; and 
to obtain spars and tackle with which to raise the long boat, and repair it, if pos- 
sible, before any natives may arrive. 


Cooper. 6. The Montauk carries a launch, a jolly boat, and a cutter. The first is 
too heavy to launch, now that the ship’s masts are gone, but the Captain and 
the remaining passengers go ashore in the cutter and the jolly boat. The captain 
decides to try to remove the masts and spars from the wreck, and with them to 
outfit his own vessel, if weather and natives permit. 


Paddock. 7. Paddock sends two men ashore to investigate the surrounding coun- 
try, and the first one to return reports that he has found human bones, and near 
them, the remains of a recent fire. 


Cooper. 7. The landing party from the Montauk, climbs the bank and looks out, 
over the sandy plain. “At the distance of a hundred rods an object was just dis- 
cernible lying on the plain, half-buried in the sand.”’ An investigation proves this 
object to be the body of a man, whose skull had been cleft with a sabre. 


Paddock. 8. Sentinels set by Captain Paddock get drunk and neglect their duty 
after which it becomes obvious from tracks, that two barefooted intruders had 
reconnoitred their position in the night, and had departed, on the run, presuma- 
bly to bring up more natives. 


Cooper 8. When Captain Truck and party visit the Danish wreck they find 
around it footprints of men, some with shoes, and some in bare feet. 


Paddock. 9. The discovery that natives will in all probability soon be upon them 
leads the Paddock party to attempt to reach St. Cruz on foot. All start on this 
expedition but the larger portion, tortured by thirst, soon decide to return to the 
wreck, where water may be had. Those who continue toward St. Cruz are soon 
captured and forced by their captors to return to the wreck. Here they find a 
horde of natives engaged in ransacking the wreck. Little by little the scattered 
groups of seamen are all rounded up, and are led away into captivity. 
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Cooper. 9. The captain and the first mate, on watch, while the Danish wreck is be- 
ing dismantled, detect and capture an Arab prowler. As the intruder’s companion 
escapes by camel to give the alarm, the prisoner is released. Work is now pushed 
as rapidly as possible in getting out the spars. Natives soon come swarming to 
the shore but Captain Truck holds them off by a mixture of diplomacy and a 
show of force, and starts off with his spars for the ship. In the meanwhile other 
natives have reached that vessel and have succeeded in dislodging those left 
aboard, but these retire in good order in the heavy launch which they have, with 
great difficulty, got into the water. These two fugitive parties unite, and aided 
by a small cannon on the launch, recapture the ship, re-fit it with the salvaged 
spars, and sail away in triumph to America. 


Paddock. 10. In the description of his capture Paddock lays some stress on the 
long knives with which the natives were armed. “‘As soon as they had come 
within a few yards, I held out my right hand in token of friendship. Of that they 
took no notice, but passed by me as swift as it could be possible for men to run. 
My poor shipmates stood motionless; and when the monsters were come near 
enough to grasp them, their attack began. While I was walking towards them, in 
a quick pace, I perceived my three companions were down on the ground, and 
the ferocious barbarians at work upon them with their daggers, which glittered 
in the sun. As they were passing by me I saw a dagger or long knife, hung to each 
of their necks. 


Cooper. 10. The spy, who is captured by Captain Truck, is described as being 
armed with a long rifle, and a formidable knife. 


It has been my primary purpose here to point out merely that, when 
he wrote Homeward Bound, Cooper made use for a part of his story of a 
narrative of adventure on the Barbary Coast which he had found already 
in print. It should, perhaps, also be pointed out that Cooper made a very 
skilful use of this narrative, and that his adaptation of it to his needs was 
competently managed. Indeed, a perusal of Captain Paddock’s narrative, 
followed by a re-reading of Homeward Bound, would be an informative 
exercise for a student of prose fiction. Cooper, one discovers, has by no 
means merely appropriated this story in mass, and imbedded it, un- 
digested, in his own book, but he has introduced into his novel a very 
similar tale, highly dramatic, yet quite convincing, because the events if 
not inevitable, are perfectly plausible in a Barbary Coast setting. 

A detailed examination discloses that Cooper’s narrative, though quite 
his own, is none the less very largely built up of the Paddock details. The 
scene, the wreck, the nationalities of the vessels involved, the sinister 
previous murders, the natives, their appearance, their weapons, their 
occupations, everything but their triumph, is woven in, a fragment here, 
a bit there, to form a thrilling and vivid story. The process is not unlike 
that of the ingenious manufacturer who tears an old and tattered carpet 
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to shreds, and returns to the pleased housewife a bright new rug from the 
materials thus obtained. It would be interesting, of course, to know what 
Captain Paddock said, when and if he read Homeward Bound. 

For some reason not quite clear, Cooper apparently did not intend that 
his reader should become aware to what an extent his story was indebted 
to Paddock for its details. He had displayed a similar reticence in the 
instances previously mentioned in this paper as having been recorded by 
Dorothy Dondore, T. R. Palfrey, and D. M. Goodfellow. His reference 
to Riley seems to be, at the same time, both disarming and disingenuous. 
It seems to admit that his narrative owes scmething to Riley’s, yet he 
knew that should his reader have previously perused Riley’s pages, or 
should do so now that his attention had been called to them, that nothing 
would be found there but a general similarity of setting. Paddock, a 
lesser known Riley, he seems to have felt no compulsion to be informa- 
tive about. Truth is, proverbially, stranger than fiction, but it is, perbaps 
at its strangest when, in cases like this, under the manipulations of a 
practiced hand, it finds itself transformed into fiction. 

HAROLD H. SCUDDER 

University of New Hampshire 











XLV 
CALIBAN THE BESTIAL MAN 


HE character of Caliban continues to be a source of speculation to 

readers of The Tempest, but gradually we are learning those elements 
of sixteenth-century thought which suggested him to Shakespeare. Some 
years ago Mr. Morton Luce pointed out that Caliban can be viewed in 
three separate ways: 1) as a hag-born monstrosity, 2) as a slave, and 3) 
as a savage, or dispossessed Indian.' The second of these ways may be 
explained by the third, since the English could read many accounts of the 
manner in which the Spaniards had reduced the Indians to slavery. But, 
while Caliban worships a Patagonian god,? he is the child of an African 
witch from Argier (Algiers). This would seem to indicate that Shake- 
speare is not trying to represent primarily a red Indian from the New 
World but has broadened the conception to represent primitive man as a 
type. The name Caliban, a metathesis of canibal, supports this view, for 
contemporary voyagers, as well as early travelers from Homer and 
Herodotus to Mandeville, had found cannibals in many different quarters 
of the world. 

Caliban’s birth furnishes an explanation of his appearance and charac- 
ter. He was “got by the devil himself” upon the witch Sycorax, and 
Prospero refers to him as “hag-seed,” “‘demi-devil,”’ and “‘a born devil.” 
These references stamp him as the offspring of an incubus. In sixteenth- 
century demonology the incubus is sometimes the devil, sometimes a 
devil, who takes the form of a man in order to seduce women to illicit 
sexual relations. When he takes the form of a woman in order to seduce 
men, he is known as a succubus.’ 

The offspring born to such unnatural unions are usually deformed in 
shape or possess some other singularity which makes them unlike normal 
human beings. Professor Cawley quotes evidence to this effect from Sir 
John Mandeville, Pierre Le Loyer, and Reginald Scot.‘ Caliban’s parent- 
age would thus account for his monstrous appearance. It is also possible 
that Shakespeare thought of such parentage as explaining the more 
debased tribes of savages. The fact that Caliban “‘didst gabble like A 
thing most brutish” before learning Prospero’s language is highly sug- 


1 Tempest, Arden ed., Introd., pp. xxxii-xxxix. 2 Vide infra, note 9. 

* For discussion and additional documentation of these points, see my essay “On 
Ghosts” in The Character of Hamlet and Other Essays (University of North Carolina Press, 
1941). 

4R.R. Cawley, “Shakspere’s Use of the Voyagers in The Tempest,’”” PMLA, xu1 (1926), 
721-722. For resemblance to Spenser’s Hag and Chur] (F.Q., 11, vii), see Alwin Thaler in 
SAB, x (1935), 203, and J. A. S. McPeek in PQ, xxxv (1946), 378-381. 
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gestive of a passage added to the 1665 edition of Reginald Scot’s A Dis- 
course concerning Devils and Spirits (t1.iv): 


Another sort are the Incubi, and Succubi, of whom it is reported that the Hunns 
have the original, being begotten betwixt the Incubi, and certain Magical women 
whom Philimer the King of the Goths banished into the deserts, whence arose that 
savage and untamed Nation, whose speech seemed rather the mute attempts of 
brute Beasts, than any articulate sound and well distinguished words.® 


While Shakespeare could not have read this passage, he may have read 
its original or its equivalent in some earlier source which has remained 
undetected. It would account very neatly for his having combined into 
one individual the incubus-begotten monster and the debased savage or 
type of primitive man. 

While Caliban’s deformity makes him look like a fish, he is not like 
the ordinary conception of a merman, for he is “legged like a man! and 
his fins like arms!”’ (11.ii.34). Some monster of this kind had clearly been 
in Shakespeare’s mind for a considerable period before he wrote The 
Tempest, as we gather from Thersites’ jesting characterization of Ajax in 
Troilus and Cressida, 111.iii.265;: ‘“He’s grown a very land-fish, language- 
less, a monster.” Caliban is a fishlike monster who dwells on land and was 
languageless until Prospero taught him speech. 

It is entirely probable that Caliban’s physical appearance is derived 
from some freak of nature brought back or described by returning 
voyagers. The early travelers give many descriptions of curious creatures, 
and Shakespeare shows a strong interest in them.® Professor Cunliffe has 
noted a passage in Purchas, describing the voyage of Friar Joanno dos 
Sanctos in 1597. As the passage seems to have escaped general notice, I 
include it here: 


Heere I may mention also a Sea monster, which we saw neere the River Ten- 
danculo, killed by the Cafres, found by Fisher-men on the Shoalds. Hee was ash- 
coloured on the backe, and white on the belly, hayrie like an Oxe but rougher: his 
head and mouth lyke a Tygre, with great teeth, white Mustachos a span long, as 
bigge as bristles which Shoo-makers use. He was ten spans long, thicker then a 
man; his tayle thick, a span long, eares of a Dog, armes like a Man without haire, 
and at the elbowes great Finnes like a fish; two short feet nigh his tayle, plaine like 
a great Apes, without legs, with five fingers a span long on each foot and hand, 
covered with skin like a Goose foot, the hinder feet having clawes like a Tygres; 
neere his tayle were the signes of a Male, his Liver, Lights and Guts like a Hogs. 
The Cafres seeing our Slaves slay him, fell upon him and eate him; which they 
which spare nothing had not done before, because they thought him (they said) 


5 See Scot’s Discoverie of Witchcraft, ed. Nicholson, p. 512. 
® Cf. Tempest, 111.iii.44—47. 
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the sonne of the Devill (having never seene the like) the rather, because hee made 
a noyse which might be heard halfe a league off.” 


The monster here described has certain features in common with 
Caliban. He is thought to be a son of the devil, he is found in the country 
of the cannibals, he has fins on his arms, he has dog’s ears like “puppy- 
headed Caliban,’’*® be has a roaring voice. Shakespeare could nct have 
read Purchas, but he may have read this account in manuscript, since the 
voyage took place thirteen years before the composition of The Tempest. 

The influence of the voyagers is evident, not only in Caliban’s appear- 
ance, but in the “un-inhabited island” where he dwells. While the island 
is supposedly in the Mediterranean, it draws certain features from ac- 
counts of the Néw World. Caliban’s deity is Setebos, the “great devil” 
of the Patagonians.® The storm is brewed with dew brought by Ariel from 
“the still-vex’d Bermoothes” and is patterned after the storm in the 
several accounts of Sir George Somers’ shipwreck among those islands.’® 
The presence of spirits in the island has been attributed to the same ac- 
counts, which refer to Bermuda as “the isle of devils.” 

While these narratives were almost certainly in Shakespeare’s mind, I 
suggest that the appearance of spirits in conjunction with Caliban was 
developed from two passages in another book which he had read, Ludwig 
Lavater’s Of Ghostes and Spirites Walking by Nyght (1572): 


Ludouicus Viues, saythe in his firste booke De veritate fidei that in the newe 
world lately found out, ther is nothing more common, than, not only in the night 
time but also at noone in the midday, to see spirits apparantly, in the cities & 
fields, which speake, commaund, forbyd, assault men, feare them & strike them. 
The very same do other report which describe the nauigations of the gret ocean. 

They whiche sayle on the greate Ocean sea, make reporte, that in certayne 
places, where the Anthropophagi doo inhabite, are many spirites, whiche doo the 
people there very muche harme.™ 


Lavater gives as a marginal note to Anthropophagi: ‘“‘Which are people 
that eate and deuoure men.” Shakespeare’s familiarity with this common 


1 Purchas His Pilgrimes, 11.ix.1556. Cunliffe’s note is an annotation to Tempest, 11.ii.35, 
in Brooke, Cunliffe, and MacCracken’s Shakespeare's Principal Plays. 

8 Caliban’s head is also reminiscent of the dog-headed men, mentioned by Pliny and 
familiar in maps and travel tales. See R. R. Cawley, Unpathed Waters, (Princeton, 1940), pp. 
107-108. 

® Richard Eden, Historie of Travayle, quoted from Edward Arber, The First Three 
English Books on America (1895), p. 252. 

10 See Cawley’s “Shakspere’s Use of the Voyagers,’”’ already cited, which proves the 
indebtedness beyond a reasonable doubt. 

" Edd. Wilson and Yardley (Oxford, 1929), pp. 70, 75. 
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term is shown by Othello’s reference to “the Canibals that each other eat, 
The Anthropophagi”’ (1.iii.143—144). 

The activities of the spirits described by Lavater bear a certain re- 
semblance to the treatment visited by Ariel and his fellows upon Caliban 
and the other plotters. As in Shakespeare, their location is indefinite, oc- 
curring at various points in the New World and “the gieate Ocean sea.” 
Most significant is Lavater’s placing the spirits particularly in the lands 
of the Anthropophagi, or cannibals. For, as already mentioned, it is now 
generally conceded that the name Caliban is a metathesis of canibal; 
and in Lavater’s account of spirits who plague the cannibals we find a 
probable source of Shakespeare’s contrast between Ariel and Caliban. 

We know that Shakespeare had read Montaigne’s essay Of the Cani- 
balles, in which the author describes certain savages from the New World 
and tells what he has learned concerning their native society.” He is 
favorably impressed with this view of the ‘natural man,” and his praise 
is reflected in Gonzalo’s glowing description of the utopian state (11.i. 
147-168). Montaigne refers to the cannibals only incidentally as eaters of 
human flesh and seems more concerned with studying mankind in a 
primitive stage of social development. He says they were brought from 
“Antartike France.’’ Eden places the savage worshipers of Setebos at 
“the 49 degree and a halfe vnder the pole Antartyke” and a few lines 
earlier mentions a meeting with “certeyne Canibals” farther up the coast 
in Brazil."* The use of ““Antartyke” and “Canibals” by both authors may 
have caused Shakespeare to connect the two accounts of primitive 
savages and to adopt Setebos as a deity of the cannibals, and hence of 
Caliban. 

It is clear, however, that Shakespeare does not share Montaigne’s en- 
thusiasm for primitive man. Indeed, the personality of Caliban might be 
considered a refutation of the ‘‘noble savage” theory. He is a slave be- 
cause he cannot live successfully with human beings on any other terms. 
He is educable to a certain extent but is completely lacking in a moral 
sense. He has repaid Prospero’s kindness by attempting to violate 
Miranda’s chastity, and he cannot be made to see anything wrong in his 
action. He has imagination and sufficient intelligence to learn human 
language, but neither punishment nor kindness can give him a sense of 


12 Essais, 1.xxx. 

13 Eden, op. cit., p. 251. Eden’s cannibals were in the same area as Montaigne’s, who were 
brought to France by Villegagnon, as Montaigne tells us. Villegagnon, a French missionary, 
had settled at Rio de Janeiro, but his fort was later captured by the Portuguese (Purchas, 
Iv.vii.1438). It is perhaps worthy of mention that Eden has the meeting with Setebos’ 
worshipers take place on an island, and that on p. 250 is given a description of St. Elmo’s 
fire, much like the fires in Shakespeare’s storm. 
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right and wrong. He is not particularly to blame for his character 
“which any print of goodness will not take,” since it resulted from his 
birth; and, in fact, his complete amorality makes him seem amusing 
rather than culpable. His love of music and his worship of Stephano as a 
god are probably based upon contemporary accounts of the Indians." 
Prospero’s condemnatory words, like Othello’s phrase “‘the base Indian,”’ 
align Shakespeare with those who viewed the savages as a lower order of 
beings, rather than with idealists of primitive man. 

Yet Caliban is something more than the primitive savage of the 
voyagers’ narratives. His character is developed in accordance with a 
definite philosophical conception, the key to which is Prospero’s phrase 
“the beast Caliban” (1v.i.140). This phrase is not spoken in anger but is 
intended to convey a precise meaning. 

In my article ““Misanthropy in Shakespeare,” I have shown that 
Shakespeare used extensively the concept of bestiality as applied to 
human conduct and that he drew this concept directly from Aristotle’s 
Nicomachean Ethics.“ According to Aristotle, there are three evil states 
of the human mind: incontinence, malice, and bestiality. The incontinent 
man’s evil appetites overcome his will to do good; the malicious man’s 
will is itself perverted to evil purposes, though his reason perceives the 
difference between right and wrong; the bestial man has no sense of right 
and wrong, and therefore sees no difference between good and evil. His 
state is less guilty but more hopeless than those of incontinence and 
malice, since he cannot be improved. 

While men can degenerate into bestiality through continued wrong- 
doing, Aristotle declares, a natural state of bestiality is relatively rare in 
the human race, existing occasionally among remote and savage tribes. 
Illustrating natural bestiality, he writes: 


I mean bestial characters like the creature in woman’s form [lamia?] that is said 
to rip up pregnant females and devour their offspring, or certain savage tribes on 
the coasts of the Black Sea, who are alleged to delight in raw meat or in human flesh, 
and others among whom each in turn provides a child for the common banquet." 


It is probable that Shakespeare remembered this particular passage in 
the following lines from King Lear: 


14 Cf. Cawley, The Voyagers and Elizabethan Drama (Boston, 1938), pp. 369, 388. 

18 See ibid., pp. 344 ff., for instances of the two opposite views. 

16 In The Character of Hamlet and Other Essays. See particularly p. 116, n. 5, for evidence 
that Shakespeare had read the Ethics. For a later significant article, see George C. Taylor, 
“Shakespeare’s Use of the Idea of the Beast in Man,” Studies in Philology, x11 (1945), 
530-543. 

17 Nicomachean Ethics, vu1.v.2 (Loeb ed.), 
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The barbarous Scythian 
Or he that makes his generation messes 
To gorge his appetite, shall to my bosom, 
Be as well neighbour’d, pitied, and reliev’d, 
As thou my sometime daughter. (1.i.118-122) 


The significant resemblance is the reference to tribes who eat their own 
children, a reference sufficiently uncommon to suggest a borrowing from 
the Ethics. His “barbarous Scythian” is also equivalent to Aristotle’s 
“savage tribes on the coasts of the Black Sea,” since the Scythians in- 
habited the northern and western shores of that sea. Herodotus gives 
many instances of their barbarities;!* Montaigne follows Pliny and the 
medieval mapmakers in referring to them as cannibals.!* The combining 
of the Black Sea savages (Scythians) and the child-eaters in the same 
order by both authors suggests that Aristotle may be the source of 
Shakespeare’s reference. 

At any rate, it is difficult to see how Shakespeare could have avoided 
comparing Aristotle’s Black Sea tribes with the savages of the New 
World. Aristotle convicts his tribes of bestiality on the ground that they 
ate their meat raw and had a taste for human flesh. Both Hakluyt and 
Stow condemn the Indians for eating raw meat,?° and numerous authors 
testify to their cannibalism.” Such adjectives as “brutish,” “‘bestial,” and 
“base” are applied to them, and they become the type of the debased 
savage in certain areas of popular opinion.” Stow also comments on the 
unintelligibility of their language,” a point of resemblance to Caliban and 
to the incubus-begotten savages of Scot’s Discourse. 

In these parallels we can find a clue to the philosophic explanation of 
Caliban. The references to cannibals brought Aristotle and Montaigne 
together in Shakespeare’s mind. Aristotle sees in the cannibal an example 
of bestial man in his natural state. Montaigne also uses the cannibal as an 
example of the “natural man” and praises highly the climate and customs 
of his country. Shakespeare uses that praise in Gonzalo’s utopian speech, 
stating what such a country might be ideally, but he does not repeat 
Montaigne’s praise of the cannibal as he actually exists. Rather, his 
Caliban, or canibal, is the embodiment of Aristotle’s bestial man. The 
dramatist has sought to realize in the flesh the philosopher’s concept of a 
primitive savage who has not attained the level of humanity.* 


18 History, ch. iv. 

19 Florio’s Montaigne, Modern Library ed., p. 166; Cawley, Unpathed Waters, p. 108. 

° Cawley, The Voyagers and Elizabethan Drama, pp. 349, 357. 

"1 Tbid., pp. 363-364. 22 Tbid., pp. 347-348. % Tbid., p. 357. 

* Caliban’s parentage supports this interpretation. The Catholic Church listed human 
copulation with demons and human copulation with animals as similar examples of un- 
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If Caliban is to be regarded as a type of the bestial man, it is desirable 
that we determine in what his bestiality consists. He is not an eater of 
human flesh, possibly from lack of opportunity; but neither Montaigne 
nor Aristotle gives major emphasis to the eating of human flesh. They 
use cannibalism simply as an illustration of primitive or bestial conduct. 
Bestiality, in Aristotle, results from the absence of certain mental 
faculties which distinguish men from beasts. As men have immortal souls 
and beasts do not, it has been the task of philosophy to make the dis- 
tinction with as much precision as possible. 

Since the ancient Greeks, philosophy has recognized the three-fold 
nature of the soul. Every living thing has a soul. Plants have the vegeta! 
soul, to which are assigned the powers of nourishment, growth, and re- 
production. Animals have the vegetal soul included in the sensible soul, 
which possesses simple powers of perception. Man has both the vegetal 
and sensible souls included in the rational soul, which gives him the 
power of thought. To determine the exact division of functions between 
the sensible soul and the rational soul is not easy. Thomas Aquinas at- 
tempts it in his commentary on Aristotle’s treatise On the Soul. Accord- 
ing to Aquinas, the sensible soul possesses “intelligence,” but only the 
rational soul possesses “intellect.” Intelligence has the power to “‘ap- 
prehend,” while intellect has the added power to “judge.”’ Intellect may 
also be called “‘sapience” or “judgment.’™ Intelligence is susceptible to 
error through following false knowledge or opinion. It is also prone to 
follow the “‘phantasies” or first impressions of things, lacking the reflec- 
tive power of reason which allows man to “judge” between the true and 
false, the right and wrong, in his own imaginings. When man’s intellect is 
obscured in any one of three ways (tripliciter), he also follows his phan- 
tasies, in the same manner as a beast: 


Unde quando intellectus non dominatur, agunt animalia secundum phantasiam. 
Alia quidem, quia omnino non habent intellectum, sicut bestiae, alia vero quia 
habent intellectum velatum, sicut homines. Quod contingit “tripliciter.” Quan- 
doque quidem ex aliqua passione irae, aut concupiscentiae, vel timoris aut aliquid 
hujusmodi. Quandoque autem accidit ex aliqua infirmitate, sicut patet in phre- 
neticis vel furiosis. Quandoque autem in somno, sicut accidit in dormientibus. Ex 
istis enim causis contingit quod intellectus non praevalet phantasiae, unde homo 
sequitur apprehensionem phantasticam quasi veram.* 





natural lusts, applying to both acts the term bestialitas. See Montague Summers, History 
of Witchcraft (New York, 1926), pp. 92, 106. Caliban being the son of a devil or incubus, 
his birth resulted from an act of bestiality by his mother, which might be assumed to have 
influenced her offspring. 2% Commentarium in De Anima Aristotelis, 111.iv.629-630. 

% [bid., m1.vi.670. 
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Shakespeare shows his knowledge of these distinctions made by 
Aquinas. He thus distinguishes men from beasts in The Comedy of Errors, 
11.1.20—23: 


Men, more divine, the masters of all these, . 
Indued with intellectual sense and souls, 
Of more pre-eminence than fish and fowls. 


“‘Sense”’ is here used with the general meaning of ‘‘perception.”” The word 
“intellectual” modifies both of the nouns following it. Intellectual sense 
is an attribute of intellectual souls, which distinguish men from beasts. 

In the passage quoted, Aquinas points out that when man’s intellect is 
“veiled” he follows his phantasies as does a beast. Intellect may be veiled 
by any strong passion, such as wrath, lust, or fear; by illness, such as 
frenzy or madness; and by sleep, as in dreams. In these instances, man 
cannot exercise rational control over his imaginings. These points are 
reflected in Shakespeare. When Romeo tries to kill himself in despair, 
Friar Laurence taxes him with showing “the unreasonable fury of a 
beast.’? When Cassio expresses remorse for getting drunk, he says: 
“T have lost the immortal part of myself, and what remains is bestial. 
. ..-To be now a sensible man, by and by a fool, and presently a beast.’”* 
Claudius describes Ophelia in her madness as “‘depriv’d of her fair judge- 
ment, Without the which we are pictures, or mere beasts.’”?® These in- 
stances show that Shakespeare does not use “‘beast” merely as a word of 
obloquy but as a precise term to indicate the absence of the intellectual 
faculty. When the deficiency is permanent, as in Caliban, the man is a 
beast, and “‘the beast Caliban” is an accurate characterization. 

It should be noticed that Caliban has to a high degree the qualities 
of “intelligence” allowed by Aquinas to the beasts. He enjoys the sweet 
music of the isle, dreams of riches falling from heaven, and otherwise 
shows a fertile imagination. His foolish worship of Stephano as a god 
shows his lack of “judgment” (v.i.295-297), while his attempts upon 
Miranda’s virtue and Prospero’s life show the lack of a moral sense. 
Antonio and Sebastian are also would-be murderers, but at the end they 
are able to recognize the evil of their schemes, as Caliban cannot do, 
having no sense of right and wrong. It is this lack, rather than physical 
deformity or dullness of wit, that stamps him as a type of the bestial man. 

Prospero believes that Caliban’s nature is hopelessly incapable of 
moral improvement (1.ii.352-360), but Caliban’s recognition of his folly 
at the end of the play might indicate some latent capacity for the per- 
ception of error. We need not debate the point. It is sufficient for our 


27 Romeo and Juliet, m.iii.ill. 
28 Othello, 11.iii.264, 309. 29 Hamlet, 1v.v.84-86. 
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purposes that Shakespeare has shown, through Prospero’s words, his 
intent to use the bestial-man tradition as an element of his play. 

Caliban is Shakespeare’s most original character, but even he has 
literary forebears. His parentage is taken from contemporary demonology. 
His appearance and environment are suggested by writers on distant 
lands. His character results from Aristotle’s conception of the bestial 
man. Yet here the whole is greater than the sum of its parts, which seem 
hardly more than hints for the remarkable creation that Shakespeare has 
based upon them. Fortunately, he has given us a clue to his sources in his 
choice of Caliban’s name. 

Joun E. HANKINS 


University of Kansas 


[Displaced chronologically as an experiment.—Ed.] 








XLVI 
BARRES AND PASCAL 


EADING Mes Cahiers, one is struck by the large share accorded to 
Pascal in the meditations of Maurice Barrés, a share which does not 
always appear reflected in Barrés’s finished work. Barrés tells us that, at 
twenty, his favorite writers included Rousseau, Chateaubriand, Lamar- 
tine, Goethe, Cervantes, and Pascal.! But is was not until some time 
later that Pascal came to be the lode-star of the middle decades of his 
life. There were readers who linked his Culte du Moi with Pascal’s 
analysis of the self, but such readers did not come until after this Culte du 
Moi could be retrospectively interpreted in relation to his nationalism 
and to his increasing impulsion toward Catholicism.” It was inevitable 
that the skeptic and individualist should have been impressed by Pascal 
as a hero of independent thought.’ Added to this was the interest na- 
turally felt by the artist and patriot for one of the unchallenged glories of 
French literature. And when the Lorrainer began to delve among the 
roots of the Auvergne side of his family, he would not have been the ex- 
ponent of “la Terre et les Morts,” if his imagination had not been stirred 
by the fact that Pascal too, was from Auvergne.‘ 

There had to be stronger reasons, however, for Barrés’s preoccupation 
with Pascal than his prestige and the sentimental association aith 
Auvergne. Barrés tells us that while the thinking of his generation was in 
agreement with Pascal’s skepticism, the distinguishing fact about him 
was his vision of life against the background of death. Another reason, 
certainly, was the primacy given by him to intuition and feeling, as 
against intellect, a primacy Barrés was disposed to emphasize even more 
than Pascal. Through all his changes, this interest in the unconscious 
was a constant element in his thought, and it is this which he found 
epitomized in Pascal: “Pascal. ... Comment vous mener & |’inexpri- 
mable, 4 ces profondes réserves de l’Ame qui seules, 4 bien voir, agissent.”’6 


1 Mes Cahiers (Plon), 11, 55. 

2 Cf. Dom Pastourel, “Egotisme et acceptation,” Amnales de Philosophie chrétienne, 
158 (1909), 490 f. 8 Mes Cahiers, 1, p. 63. 

4 Mes Cahiers, rv, 191; v, 295 f.; v1, 27-34; vir, passim. 

5 In a-note of 1897: “Aujourd’hui encore je pense 4 Pascal. Si nous pensons d’accord avec 
lui, c’est dans sa partie sceptique . . . . Il y aurait 4 montrer comment son scepticisme est 
l'état méme de notre science. Mais si nous ]’aimons, c’est parce qu’il y a, derriére chacune 
de ses visions de la vie, la figure de la Mort.’’ Mes Cahiers, 1, p. 131. On this matter it would 
be difficult to mark the line where Renan’s influence ends and that of Pascal begins. At 
the end of Renan’s Priére sur l’Acropole, there is a passage which links all three: “Un 
immense fleuve d’oubli nous entraine dans un gouffre sans nom.” Cf. also Lanson: His- 
toire de la littérature francaise, 22° édition, p. 470. 6 Mes Cahiers, vu, 152. 
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How deep, how genuine, was the effect on Barrés of Pascal’s impassioned 
analysis of the enigma of life and death? This cannot be finally measured 
without a study of the whole curve of Barrés’s development. My discus- 
sion of Pascal’s significance for him will be plotted along this curve, tak- 
ing in the egoist, the nationalist, and the later Barrés. Thus the first topic 
to be considered is the influence which Pascal may have exerted in the 
elaboration of the Culte du Moi. 

Le Cutte pu Mot. If he is not explicitly mentioned among the “in- 
tercesseurs” of Un Homme libre,—his name would have been somewhat 
incongruous in this company of “haut dilettantisme’’’—there is more 
than one passage in which his life and work are suggested. First of all, 
there is the parallel between their conceptions of the parts played by in- 
telligence and instinct in human life. The impotence of reason, the 
powers of the heart, were favorite themes of Barrés: “. . . notre raison, 
qui perpétuellement s’égare, est par essence incapable de faciliter en rien 
l’aboutissement de l’étre supérieur que nous sommes en train de devenir. 
... C’est l’instinct, bien supérieur 4 l’analyse, qui fait l’avenir.’’* Even 
in passages which show how different his conception was from the notion 
of instinct in Pascal—with all the difference that German metaphysics 
could supply*—we can discern echoes of the phraseology of the Pensées. 
Declaring his dissatisfaction with the “‘intercesseurs” of Un Homme libre 
who only instructed him on the excesses of his “sensibilité,” he writes: 
“Je n’avais pas su dans |’étude de mon moi pénétrer plus loin que mes 
qualités; le peuple m’a révélé la substance humaine . . . l’inconscient.’””” 
Pascal had written in the paragraph entitled “Qu’est-ce que le moi?”’: 
“ |. . je puis perdre ces qualités sans me perdre moi-méme. . . . OU donc 
est ce moi,...et comment aimer le corps ou l’4me sinon pour ces 
qualités, qui ne sont point ce qui fait le moi, puisqu’elles sont périssables? 
Car aimerait-on la substance de l’Ame d’une personne abstraitement 
...?” (323). In Barrés’s chapter on Benjamin Constant, something 
reminiscent of Pascal’s abétissement is applied in the service of the self: 
“ |. . ceux qui par orgueil de leur vrai Moi qu’ils ne parviennent pas & 
dégager, meurtrissent, souillent et renient sans tréve ce qui est en eux de 
commun avec la masse des hommes. Quand ils humilient ce qui est en eux 
de commun avec Royer-Collard, .. . je les félicite.’”"" These echoes of 


7 Un Homme libre (Emile Paul, 1912), p. 97. 
8 Le Jardin de Bérénice (Plon, 1921), pp. 123-124. Cf.: “La raison agit avec lenteur, et 


avec tant de vues, ...qu’a toute heure elle s’assoupit ou s’égare....” Pensées, 252 
(Brunschvicg). After this, the pensées will be designated simply by their number in 
Brunschvicg. 


® Cf. Barrés’s remark on Le Jardin de Bérénice: “ . . . icil’on a mis Hartmann en action.” 
Examen, Sous ’Oeil des Barbares (Plon, 1922), p. 28. 
10 Te Jardin de Bérénice, pp. 125-126. " Un Homme libre, pp. 85-86. 
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Pascal, of course, are given the stamp of Barrés’s own sensibilité and 
ideas. Thus, expressing his emotion at his discovery of the unconscious 
as the basic substance of life, Barrés exclaims: ‘“Melancolie ou plutét 
stupeur! devant cet abime de |’inconscient qui s’ouvrait 4 |’infini devant 
moi.’’? 

Barrés found in Pascal an exemplar of his ideal: “‘l’alliance de l’intelli- 
gence la plus haute a l’émotivité la plus intense.’"* This formulation can 
be linked with a later note in the Cahiers: ‘Voir tout le beau raisonne- 
ment autour de ce mot de Pascal: ‘A mesure que |’on a plus d’esprit, les 
passions sont plus grandes.’ Et surtout: ‘La netteté d’esprit cause la 
netteté de la passion’.’”"* It is one of the lessons which the too sober 
Roemerspacher is made to learn in Leurs Figures: ‘La production de 
toute grande découverte, de toute haute et forte pensée s’accompagne 
toujours d’une émotivité extraordinaire.” But in the Culte du Moi, this 
lesson is applied only in the interest of a dilettantism that would be 
“clairvoyant et fiévreux.’”* 

In Barrés’s program of cultivation of the self, it was natural that 
Pascal could not attain the ascendancy exercised by Goethe or even the 
more short-lived dominion of Wagner.’? But some trace of certain 
aphorisms on the formation of character and the control of the passions 
is not absent from Barrés’s “mechanics” of the self. The “conversation 
intérieure” by means of which Barrés tried to mold himself resembles 
that of Pascal in more than the name, if their goals are utterly unlike."* 


‘Tiens en mains toutes les forces que tu as, afin que tu puisses par des com- 
mandements rapides prendre soudain toutes les figures en face des circon- 
stances.’ ... je me replongeais dans |’étude des moyens pour posséder les res- 
sorts de mon 4me, comme un capitaine posséde sa compagnie.'® 


Though his method is avowedly based on Loyola and Cabanis,” this pas- 
sage has a parallel in the following from the Pensées: 


. .. il se sert [de ses passions] comme maitre, en disant a l’une: ‘Va,’ et 4]’autre: 
‘Viens’... . Il faut s’en servir comme d’esclaves, et, leur laissant leur aliment, 
empécher que l’Ame n’y en prenne; car quand les passions sont les maitresses, 
elles sont vices. . . . (502) 


12 Le Jardin de Bérénice, p. 131. 

13 Du Sang, dela Volupté, et dela Mort (Emile-Paul, 1910), p. 83. 

4 Mes Cahiers, vu, 192. The citation is from Pascal’s Discours sur les Passions de 
Vamour.  Leurs Figures (Emile-Paul, 1917), p. 295. 

16 Un Homme libre, p. 24. 

17 Cf. “Le Regard sur la prairie,”? dated 1892, Du Sang... , pp. 361f. 

18 Un Homme libre, p. 135. Pensées, 536: “Car l’homme fait lui seul une conversation 
intérieure qu’il importe de bien régler. . . .” 

19 Un Homme libre, p. 23. 20 Tbid., pp. 42-43, 62, 67. 
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Like André Gide’s ideal of disponibilité, Barrés’s goal was the enjoy- 
ment of all possible emotions as a master who could choose and withdraw 
at will. There is a parallel, also, between the mnémotechnie he prescribed 
in Un Homme libre and the significance he was to find in Pascal’s mémorial 
in l’Angoisse de Pascal: 


Que si la grace nous est donnée de ressentir une motion profonde, assurons-nous 
de la retrouver au pre:nier appel. Et pour ce, rattachons-la, fit-elle de l’ordre 
métaphysique le plus haut, 4 quelque object matériel que nous puissions toucher 
jusque dans nos pires dénuements.””™ 


Pascal’s conception of the self as a force tending to dominate by its very 
nature provides a basis, avant Ja lettre, for Barrés’s Culte du Moi.” But 
the Culte du Moi was a contemplative and cerebral enterprise that in- 
volved only studied sorties into the realm of action.” This relatively in- 
nocent form of domination is exceeded, to be sure, in Um Amateur 
@’ames in which Delrio, in his treatment of La Pia, carries the Culle du 
Moi toa point where dilettantism and tyranny coincide. 

What Pascal offers the Barrés of Um Amateur d’dmes is the example of 
a peculiarly intense reaction to the fact of death. In this macabre tale, 
Pascal appears less in the role of “intercesseur” than as a spectacle for 
the dilettante of strange emotions,—emotions, however, which the view 
of Toledo can evoke as well: 


Cette exaltante Toléde, voila la complémentaire désignée pour un étre dégouté 
au point que, dans les arts, seuls l’eussent éveillé les violents raccourcis de Pascal 
et de Michel-Ange, qui eurent l’Ame solitaire et tendue.”™ 


Perhaps even more suspect is his comparison between Pascal and Don 
Juan: 


. . .ce platre si grave, quand je le contemplais 4 la Caridad, soudain m’évoqua les 
traits mémes de Pascal. Ce Don Juan, qui n’écrivit pas les Provinciales, mais qui 
argumentait passionnément et qui, lui aussi, pour se convertir, établit sa foi sur 
son effroi de la mort et sur son désenchantement, ne me déconcerte pas quand ses 
traits, ennoblis par l’agonie, prennent un air de famille avec ce fiévreux Pascal.” 


The Escurial is to Delrio an expression in stone of Pascal’s fragment: “La 
grandeur de l’homme est grande en ce qu’il se connaft misérable.’”™ 


21 Tbid., p. 62. 

22 In particular, Pensées, 455, 457: “Chacun est un tout a soi-méme....’’ Le Jardin 
de Bérénice: “Un méme besoin nous agite, . . . défendre notre moi, puis l’élargir au point 
qu’il contienne tout.’’ p. 65. 23 Cf. Le Jardin de Bérénice, p. 87. 

24 Du Sang, dela Volupté, et dela Mort, p. 31. Cf. also: “Le paysage de Toléde et la rive 
du Tage. ... Qui les fréquente ... peut se dispenser de la biographie et des Pensées 
de Blaise Pascal.” P. 27. * Ibid., p. 197. 

6 Ibid., p. 50. Pensées, 397. 
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Pascal’s feeling before his abyss is but one in a gamut of emotions to 
which Delrio gives himself: ““Penché sur l’immense Escurial que d’un 
tertre il dominait, Delrio s’abandonnait au vertige du gouffre ascétique; 
il cédait 4 l’empire catholique de la douleur. . . . Ce paysage anarchique 
. + lui semblait exactement la composition de lieu que présenterait 4 son 
imagination, pour la fixer, un Pascal qui médite.”’ If more is needed to 
demonstrate that Barrés’s interest in Pascal up to 1893 was that of a 
dilettante, we may cite the avowal: “Peu m’importe le fond des doc- 
trines! C’est l’élan que je gofite.””” Barrés, so far, had not gone beyond 
“Je gofit du brisement du coeur.’”* 

The figure of Pascal was involved in the transition through which the 
cult of the self gave way to the cult of Lorraine. Barrés appropriated 
something of Pascal’s dialectic of humility and hope for this key passage 
in the transition: 


... Lorraine, . . . tu m’as montré que j’appartenais 4 une race incapable de se 
réaliser ...’ Alors la Lorraine me répondit: ‘Il est un instinct en moi qui a 
abouti; . . . c’est le sentiment du devoir. . . . Quand tu t’abaisses, je veux te van- 


ter comme le favori de tes vieux parents, car tu es la conscience de notre race. . . . 
Pourquoi toujours te complaire dans tes humiliations.’ 


But, as in instances cited above, the borrowings enrich his rhetoric rather 
than his substance. Barrés does not fully appreciate the dialectic of 
Pascal. His presentation nowhere reflects the intensity of the contrast 
between the “sovereign judge of all things” and the “sink of uncertainty 
and error,” for he was only too ready to surrender the dignity of thought 
in favor of the unconscious.*® The elegant Weltschmerz of Sous I’Oeil des 
Barbares, the ironic disenchantment of Un Homme libre, lack the gravity 
of Pascal. The difference is that between the nostalgia voiced frequently 
in his books* and the sense of cosmic exile of the Pensées. 

NATIONALISM. When, in 1901, Barrés added Pascal to the list of 
the Comtes and Bonalds who could be drawn into service as teachers of 


27 Tbid., p. 51. 

%8 Tbid., p. 166. It is like his “desire to be desolate” (Sous l’Ocil des Barbares), p. 92. 

29 Un Homme libre, pp. 137-139. Cf. Pensées, 420. On a preceding page, we read: “Petit- 
fils de ces aleux qui ne surent pas se développer, ne vais-je point demeurer infiniment eloigné 
de Dieu!” p. 127. Compare the infinite distance of the order of charity in Pensées, 793; 
and the phrasing, e.g., “infiniment éloigné,” in 72. The theme of humiliation is to recur in 
Barrés’ full nationalist phase in Le 2 novembre en Lorraine, with the identical passage in 
“Pas de veau gras” (Scénes et doctrines du nationalisme), and in the 1904 preface to Un 
Homme libre: “A force d’humiliations, ma pensée, d’abord si fiére d’étre libre, arrive a 
constater sa dépendance de cette terre et de ces morts.” P. xv. 

% Cf., in the Traité du vide, Pascal’s criticism of those who place the reason of man 
“en paralléle avec l’instinct des animaux.” 

3 F.g., Sous Oeil des Barbares, p. 126. 
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nationalisme, he did not offer a clear exposition of his idea.* The difficulty 
of the demonstration is suggested two years later in the Cahiers: ‘‘Pascal 
nationaliste. Je n’ai pas osé publier cette thése bizarre.’ It was that 
moment in the history of their doctrine when the nationalists were seek- 
ing among writers of the past authority for their attack upon democracy. 
The eagerness displayed by these men in bending to their purpose writers 
like Balzac, Sainte-Beuve, Renan, and Taine, gives us an idea of the 
enthusiasm which might have greeted a convincing adaptation of 
Pascal.* 

There are elements in Pascal’s thought which could lend support to 
extreme conservatism in politics, if the relevance of his work for a full- 
blown nationalism proved, as even Barrés learned, somewhat tenuous. 
Pascal’s political theory places him in the same camp with the “‘realist”’ 
Machiavelli and the authoritarian Hobbes.® Fearful of civic disorder 
such as threatened in the Fronde, yet possessed of a sharp insight into 
the real forces that govern society, Pascal was a supporter of authority 
who saw through the illusions disposing the masses to accept authority 
while he affirmed the necessity of such illusions.% Such a “sophisticated”’ 
defense of tradition was well-suited to the author of l’Ennemi des lois now 
engaged in combatting democracy. The sage who has attained the level 
of “ignorance savante” accepts the laws because they are laws and not 
because they conform to some ideal of perfect justice.*” And he will shield 
from disabusement the man of “ignorance naturelle” who obeys the laws 
in the mistaken belief that they are just in some ultimate sense.** On the 
middle level are found those critics of society who, barely risen above 
“fgnorance naturelle,” see the relativity of customs but do not see that 
this very fact of relativity demands the acceptance of custom. Reason 
has nothing to offer instead which is not itself fraught with contradic- 
tions. ‘“‘Ce qui est fondé sur la saine raison est bien mal fondé’’ (330). 
Consequently, already existing customs are more reasonable than the 
allegedly rational substitutes which may be proposed (294). 

Intent upon humbling reason and the order built upon “‘concupiscence” 
so as to throw into relief the superiority of the saintly order based upon 


3 Scénes et doctrines du nationalisme. ‘Pour ma part, je serai heureux de vous montrer 
un jour ce qu’il y a qui confirme la pensée nationaliste dans Blaise Pascal.” (Plon, 1925), 
1, 130. 3% Mes Cahiers, m1, 138. 

* Cf. Charles Maurras, Trois Idées politiques; Louis Dimier, Les Mattres de la Contre- 
Révolution. 

% Cf. Gilbert Chinard: ‘Notes sur quelques pensees de Pascal,” for affinities with Hobbes. 
In Essays in Honor of Albert Feuillerat (Ed., Henri Peyre, Yale University Press). 
Also Jacques Maritain: “The Political Ideas of Pascal,” in Ransoming the Time (New 
York, 1941). *% Pensées, 313, 319, 325, 326. 

87 Tbid., 312, 327. % Ibid., 325, 326, 328. 
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charity, Pascal was following to the limit the injunction to render unto 
Caesar the things that are Caesar’s. In this spirit, he submitted to all 
the forms through which deference to authority is expressed (315), and 
ridiculed the half-educated who presume to question conventions. “‘Ceux- 
la troublent le monde. . . .” (327). He was apprehensive of those who 
jeopardize the peace of the world by impertinent appeals to reason. 
“C’est un jeu sir pour tout perdre” (294). With his Discours sur la condi- 
tion des grands, as in numerous passages of the Pensées, he sought to 
moderate the evils he could not cure, writing of politics—‘‘comme pour 
régler un hépital de fous” (331). The political counsels he proffers are for 
the benevolent monarch: “Le propre de la puissance est de protéger” 
(310). But the kingdom of this world, however well governed, is still the 
kingdom of “‘concupiscence.’”*® 

Such are the main tenets of the Pascalian political theory which 
Barrés’s rightist friend Bourget extolled as moral realism.*® The anticipa- 
tory critique of Rousseau’s Contrat social,“ the rejection of reason as an 
instrument of social betterment, the relativity of customs which could 
serve as point of departure for regionalism and nationalism, the submis- 
sion to convention and authority with that concession to skepticism 
represented by the “‘pensée de derriére la téte’”’—all this part of Pascal’s 
thought could supply chapter and verse for a nationalist interpretation. 

There remains one point which Barrés made much of, though perhaps 
applying it in a sense not intended by Pascal. This is the aphorism on the 
chastity and intemperance of Alexander which describes great men as 
standing on the same ground as lesser men though reaching higher: “On 
tient 4 eux par le bout par oi ils tiennent au peuple. . . . Ils ne sont pas 
suspendus en l’air, tout abstraits de notre société” (103). Starting with 
this thought, Barrés was to go on to a social determinism so complete as 
to have little affinity with the highly contingent political world of 
Pascal, which is no less subject to vary in time than it is in space. 

Les Déracinés can be regarded as a development of this idea as Barrés 
saw it.“ What are these “déracinés” if not ‘suspended in the air, ab- 


39 Discours sur la condition des grands (Pierre Nicole: De l’Education d’un Prince, Sav- 
reux, 1670) m1, p. 373: “ . . . iln’en faut pas demeurer 18. Il faut mépriser la concupiscence 
et son royaume et aspirer 4 ce royaumie de charité.”’ 

“© Paul Bourget, Quelques Témoignages (Plon, 1928), p. 141. 

4! Cf. Pensées, 294. Charles Droulers, in La Cité de Pascal (Librairie des Sciences po- 
litiques et sociales, 1928), finds in Pascal a reaction against the Protestant idea of a con- 
tract or pact between king and subjects (p. 77.) 

4 Mes Cahiers, 1, 146. 4 Cf. Pensées, 116, 122, 294, 306. 

“ Barrés employs Pascal’s “mots déterminants’’ to mark the central motives of his seven 
characters. For Sturel, it is destiny; for Roemerspacher, culture; and for Saint-Phlin, duty. 
“Suret-Lefort, lui, pensait 4 paraitre; Racadot et Mouchefrin, 4 jouer; Renaudin, 4 man- 
ger.” Les Déracinés, (Nelson) pp. 227--228, 
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stracted from the society” in which they could find fulfillment? Such was 
Bouteiller: ‘‘Enlevé si jeune 4 son milieu naturel et passant ses vacances 
mémes au lycee, orphelin . . . , il est un produit pédagogique, un fils de la 
raison, étranger 4 nos habitudes traditionnelles, locales ou de famille, tout 
abstrait et vraiment suspendu dans le vide.’’** But being “uprooted” at 
twenty is not an irreparable condition. The danger, as Barrés saw it is 
that they are susceptible to influences which may corrupt them. And 
here one can detect in Barrés’s psychology the impress of Pascal’s 
aphorism, 502: “‘...car quand les passions sont les maitresses, elles 
sont vices, et alors elles donnent a ]’Ame de leur aliment, et |’Ame s’en 
nourrit et s’en empoisonne.” “Avec qu’elle énergie,” writes, “ces jeunes 
Lorrains utilisent pour se nourrir, on pour s’empoisonner, les éléments 
que le milieu leur offre!’ Influenced by Taine, Barrés bent in the direc- 
tion of social determinism that other idea from the Pensées: “ . . . on ne 
voit rien de juste ou d’injuste qui ne change de qualité en changeant de 
climat. . . . ’” (294). Pascal was enrolled, along with Taine and Goethe, in 
the struggle Barrés carried on against the universalism of Kant. Roemer- 
pacher tells Taine: “Saint-Phlin” ... oppose 4 Kant la constatation de 
Pascal: ‘Vérité en deca des Pyrénées, erreur au dela’ que vous avez pour 
nous mille fois contrélée. Les hommes, de siécle en siécle, comme de pays 
en pays, concgoivent des morales diverses qui, selon les époques et les 
climats, sont nécessaires et partant justes. Elles sont la vérité tant 
qu’elles sont nécessaires.’“* The categorical imperative receives its 
refutation in the maxim of Pascal, the most general of all: ‘que chacun 
suive les moeurs de son pays’”’ (294). 

Pascal’s conception of the ego is reflected in Les Déracinés and its 
sequels. Bouteiller unconsciously clothes his ambitions in the Kantian 
formulae on duty. ‘‘M. Bouteiller, forme son 4me de domination en 
déformant des Ames lorraines.’’*® Bouteiller’s teaching, since it “‘uproots” 
them and yet fails to impose his Kantian doctrines on them, threatens to 
convert his students into pure nihilists: 


Soudain [il] communiquait 4 ces jeunes garcons le plus aigu sentiment du néant, 
d’ot l’on ne peut se dégager . . . qu’ens’interdisant d’y songer et par la multitude 
des petits soucis d’une action. . . . Il leur proposait toutes les antinomies, toutes 
les insupportables difficultés reconnues par une longue suite d’esprits infiniment 
subtils qui voulant atteindre une certitude, ne découvrirent partout que le cercle 


Les Déracinés, p. 24. “ Tbid., p. 125. 

47 Though Saint-Phlin here and later cites Pascal as an authority, he holds too easily 
to his faith, for Pascalian doubt and spiritual tension to be factors in his development. 

* Les Déracinés, p. 189. 

49 Ibid., p. 26. Cf. Pensées, 332: ‘La tyrannie consiste au désir de domination, universelle 
et hors de son ordre.’ Bonaparte, as Sturel declares in his discourse at the tomb, is of the 
Caesar type, “l’animal né pour la domination,” p. 220. 
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de leurs épaisses ténébres. Ces lointains parfums orientaux de la mort, filtrés par 
le réseau des penseurs allemands, ne vont-ils pas troubler ces novices? La dose 
trop forte pourrait jeter chacun d’eux dans une affirmation désespéree de soi- 
méme; ils se composeraient une sorte de nihilisme cruel.’’®* 


The affinity with Pascal may be discerned in this passage, not only in the 
function of divertissement,™ in the accent placed on “néant” and on 
“épaisses ténébres,” but also in the notion of egoism. Pascal had stated it 
in these terms: 


Le moi a deux qualités: il est injuste en soi, en ce qu’il se fait centre de tout; il est 
incommode aux autres, en ce qu’il les veut asservir: car chaque moi est l’ennemi 
et voudrait étrree le tyran de tous les autres (455). 


In the lecture delivered in the interval between his crime and punishment, 
Racadot pronounces his credo, which carries Sturel’s Napoleon cult and 
Roemerspacher’s “realism” to the extreme limit of amoral egoism, in a 
kind of caricature of Nietzsche. This credo is a desperate affirmation of 
the right of each individual to “Caesarize”: ““Chacun se comporte comme 
si sa propre durée était l’unique objet de la vie universelle.’’* The differ- 
ence is that Pascal was describing the state of man without grace, while 
for Barrés, Racadot is only a horrible example of the déraciné. 

Racadot could have been saved by returning in time to Lorraine, to 
take root again, as Saint-Phlin did, to live in accordance with the 
“truths” of the Lorraine community. Barrés combined Pascal’s rela- 
tivity of customs with the notion of the social organism impressed upon 
him by such writers as Taine and Jules Soury,® to produce the regional, 
national, and racial “verities’” he was now endeavoring to promote. In 
L’A ppel au soldat,4 Sturel and Saint-Phlin visit the annexed areas of the 
Moselle and study the conflict of national ideologies. They are moved by 
the innkeeper’s reply to his little son into whose mind the German school- 
master has inculcated ideas which belittle France: “Oublie tout ce qu’il 
t’enseigne, le maitre. Il n’y a de vérité qu’en frangais.” And the young 
men draw the lesson which refutes the universalism of Bouteiller: 


En l’absence d’une vérité absolue sur laquelle des membres d’espéces différentes 


5° Les Déracinés, p. 20. 

51 Cf. Pensées, 131, 139, 143, and especially 164: “Otez leur divertissement, vous les 
verrez se sécher d’eunni; ils sentent alors leur néant. . . .” 

83 Les Déracinés, p. 406. Cf. Pensées, 456: “... il n’y a personne qui ne se mette au- 
dessus de tout le reste du monde, et qui n’aime mieux son propre bien, et la durée de son 
bonheur, et de sa vie, que celle de tout le reste du monde!”’ 

58 Cf. Camille Vettard, “Maurice Barrés et Jules Soury,” Mercure de France (1924, 15, 
111), pp. 685-695. 

In Mes Cahiers, 1, p. 160, is this note: “Mettre dans mon livre (l’A ppel au soldat) 
une phrase: I] faudrait faire comprendre que la France est de Pascal, Rousseau.” 
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se puissent accorder, les fonctionnaires chargés de |’enseignement doivent s’in- 
spirer du salut publique. Ce n’est pas une vérité nationale, celle qui dénationalise 
les cerveaux.® 


Leurs Figures presents motifs from Pascal which play a significant part 
in the development. Saint-Phlin who had earlier returned to the land is 
now completely “enraciné” again. He is striving to realize in life the 
thesis he had derived from Pascal in Les Déracinés. Speaking of Suret- 
Lefort, now grown into a second but more opportunistic Bouteiller, he 
declares: 


Ce brave Suret-Lefort ne distingue pas qu’il y a des vérités lorraines, des vérités 
provencales, des vérités bretonnes dont l’accord ménagé par les siécles constitue 
ce qui. ..est vraien France. . . . Contre toutes les singularités qu’on lui propose, 
qui peuvent étre des vérités ailleurs et qui par la sont soutenables dans |’abstrait, 
il ne se ménage point de refuge dans son innéité.* 

Assuming the role of raisonneur, Saint Phlin weaves the Pascalian theme 
into the fabric of Barrés’s deterministic philosophy of “la Terre et les 
Morts.” 

Saint-Phlin cites Mme. Périer’s Vie de Pascal on reproaching the 
Boulangist Sturel for his ambitions: “ . . . la maniére . . . la plus agréable 
& Dieu était de servir les pauvres pauvrement . . . sans se remplir de ces 
grands desseins qui tiennent de cette excellence dont il blamait la 
recherche en toutes choses.” “Cette excellence et ces grands desseins, je 
les trouve chez toi, mon cher Sturel,”’ writes Saint-Phlin.*’ Sturel’s im- 
passioned campaign against the politicians implicated in the Panama 
scandal is marked by the insurrectionist tendency condemned by 
Pascal.®* “On distingue en outre dans son cas de l’orgueil romantique . . . 
cette foi en soi-méme assez forte pour qu’il s’oppose a toute une société et 
qu’il assume sans mandat la tAche de juSticier! Son amour de la justice 
avait quelque chose de séditieux.”*® Roemerspacher is made to voice the 
same criticism. 


Le voila toujours ton individualisme. Tu veux qui ton sentiment du juste vaille 
contre la paix de la société. Tu es en rébellion contre la loi. Que ces parlementaires 
soient des voleurs et des étres bas, . . . cela n’est point douteux. Mais ils sont la 
force, et la société est intéressée 4 ne pas disjoindre d’eux l’idée de justice, tant 
qu’elle n’a pas un autre personnel aussi fort, entre les mains de qui transporter la 
justice.®° 


% 1’ A ppel au soldat (Nelson), pp. 363-364. %® Leurs Figures, p. 246. 

57 Tbid., p. 243. For the citation from Mme. Périer: Pascal, Pensées (Variétés, Montreal), 
p. 37. 58 Penstes, 325, 326, 327. 59 Leurs Figures, p. 183. 

8° Ibid., p. 296. In Mes Cahiers for 1896, we observe the author, resigned to the defeat of 
Boulanger and Dérouléde, taking counsel from Pascal: “Tout homme qui veut vivre en 
paix doit s’imposer la loi du silence. Et il s’appuie sur une pensée de Pascal: ‘Il faut avoir 
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This counsel taken from Pascal is one of prudence in tactics, not a counsel 
of resignation. Roemerspacher thus expresses his author’s apprehension 
that the ideal of justice might inspire a revolt more fundamental than 
that against parliamentarism sought by Boulanger and Dérouléde. This 
is evident in Sturel’s attitude toward the anarchist Fanfournot: 


Faufournot prit la mine la plus fiére et la plus méprisante. Mais précisément cette 
fierté, ce mépris, quelle basse confiance en soi! Sturel se répentit d’avoir contribué 
a exalter chez cet enfant le sentiment de la justice. 


The writing of the trilogy of “national energy” overlapped the 
Dreyfus Case. In the conflict between traditionalism and democracy 
which had its focus in the A faire, we might expect to see some utilization 
of Pascal’s aphorisms on justice. Men like Maurras and Bourget, for 
example, drew what support they could from Goethe: “Better an in- 
justice than disorder.’’®? In his Morale de Nietzsche, Pierre Lasserre 
called this more recent thinker into service against the belief in abstract 
justice. Barrés’s part in the anti-Dreyfusard polemic owed something 
not only to Pascal’s critique of justice but also the Pascalian critique of 
the intellect. The provenience of the concept of the relativity of justice 
is, to be sure, too complex to be explained only in terms of Pascal. Never- 
theless the prestige and influence of Pascal were of major importance in 
the case of Barrés. He envisaged Pascal as an ally against the “intel- 
lectuels”’ like Zola whose slogan was justice.** He echoed the observations 
on the middle level between “ignorance naturelle” and “ignorance 
savante:” “Une demi-culture détruit l’instinct sans lui substituer une 
conscience.’ It is such considerations which he had in mind when he 
wrote: “Pascal connait toutes nos difficultes (religieuses, sociales, .. . ), 





>” 


une pensée de derriére, et juger de tout par 14, en parlant cependant comme le peuple’. 
Mes Cahiers, 1, 63. Pensées, 336. The dialogue of Roemespacher and Sturel is a transcription 
of Barrés’s own reflections on Pascal’s answer to the dilemma: “Faire que ce qui est juste 
soit fort, ou que ce qui est fort soit juste’ (Pensées, 298). Citing the pensée: “La pluralité 
est la meilleure voie. . . .”’ (878), Barrés writes: “Voila pourquoi la cause de la démocratie 
est désormais indiscutable. Elle est la force, il faut que nous lui accordions, contre nos 
prédilections aristocratiques, contre notre got de la grande culture, la qualité de justice.” 
Mes Cahiers, 1, 96-97. It may be noted that though Pascal based his thoughts concerning 
justice on Montaigne, Barrés does not go back to Montaigne, whom he seems to have read 
little. 6! Leurs Figures, p. 297. 

82 Cf. Flora E. Ross, Goethe in Modern France (Urbana, 1937), pp. 80, 122. 

% Barrés defines the intellectual as follows: “Individu qui se persuade que la société 
doit se fonder sur la logique et qui méconnaft qu’elle repose en fait sur des nécessités an- 
térieures et peut-étre étrangéres A la raison individuelle.”’ Scénes et doctrines... , 1, 48. 

4 Tbid., 1, 49. Cf. the contrast between Bérénice and Charles Martin, Le Jardin de 
Bérénice, pp. 76, 84-86. 
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et il les tranche contre |’intellectuel par le traditionnalisme, mais en 
s’assurant l’assentiment du ‘digne’ intellectuel.’’® 

Even when the Dreyfus Case was becoming past history, Barrés con- 
tinued to ply the critical weapons of the political “realist” against ab- 
stract justice. Assailing the “revolutionary religion’”’ of socialism and its 
aim of establishing a heaven of justice on earth, he made common cause 
with Maurras with his statement: “‘J’aime dans la religion catholique une 
religion qui accepte ‘qui ne va pas jusqu’ au bout de la justice’.’”"* The 
affinity with the political ideas of Pascal is clear. Yet one salient point of 
difference remained. Pascal conceived of the world as corrupt, of reason 
as tangled in paradox, of man as torn by contradictions. This was the 
world to which Hobbes’ homo homini lupus applied. But he was not, like 
Hobbes or Machiavelli, satisfied to draft a scheme of Realpolitik. His 
A pologie was intended to prove that redemption could only be found in 
Christian faith,—and that it had to be found. Barrés, on the other hand, 
does not reveal this need for redemption. The corollary to Pascal’s dis- 
cussion on Force and Justice was that man cannot find justice in this 
world. Pascal’s dilemma was for Barrés not so much a spur to seek justice 
in another world, as it was a weapon against those who looked for it in 
this one.*” 

But Barrés, who as Boulangist had called for justice, and as anti- 
Dreyfusard had denied it, was to change his attitude once more. Years 
afterward, he was to invoke Pascal again. But now, in his endeavor to 
reconcile all Frenchmen in the “Union Sacrée,”’ he no longer attacked 
justice as a Utopian abstraction, as he did when it was the mot d’ordre of 
his political opponents, but exalted it as an ideal uncorroded by the acids 
of relativism and untarnished by partisanship. ‘Pascal a donné sa loi 
a la pensée frangaise: ‘La force sans la justice est tyrannique. Que ce qui 
est fort soit juste’.’”** He was abandoning the deeper meaning of Pascal, 
just as his celebration of the feudalist maxim: “Le propre de la puissance 
est de protéger,” involved slurring over the more penetrating theses on 
egoism and concupiscence.® 

Barrés was tempted by the project of setting Pascal in the frame of 
“nationalist determinism.” ‘“En Pascal, la race auvergnate se pense.’’’® 
This is in harmony with the theory of history of Scénes et doctrines du 


® Mes Cahiers, 1v, 195. ® Mes Cahiers, v, 114. 

67 Was Pascal, then responsible for Barrés’s interpretation? Maritain, judging that Pas- 
cal sacrificed both false and true justice, answers in the affirmative. By destroying the 
ideal of a justice, valid for this world, Pascal opened the way for the “realists of nihilism.” 
Maritain, op. cit., pp. 42-52. 8 Mes Cahiers, x1 (1914-1918), p. 331. 

69 Cf. “Noblesse oblige,’”’ September, 1914, in Ecrivains francais pendant la guerre, 1 
Maurice Barrés (Larousse, 1915), p. 48. 7 Mes Cahiers, tv, 191. 
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nationalisme. The notion of truth bounded by racial frontiers appears in 
the Voyage de Sparte. He thought the relativists Renan and Taine incon- 
sistent in celebrating the universality of Greek culture. The Acropolis 
left Barrés more convinced of his own particularity as a Frenchman and 
Lorrainer: “Je crois sentir que l’interprétation classique ne pourra pas 
étre la mienne. A mon avis, Pallas Athéné n’est pas la raison universelle, 
mais une raison municipale, en opposition avec tous les peuples. . . .””” 
He liked to think of Pascal as representing French culture in contradis- 
tinction to the Hellenic: 


Ce grand art de l’Acropole souléve les plus graves problémes intellectuels; il nous 
fournit d’admirables représentations d’une verité qui était efficace au cinquiéme 
siécle et qui est encore une des deux grandes vérités humaines. Cependant le 
Parthénon n’éveille pas en moi une musique indéfinie comme fait, par exemple, 
un Pascal. . . . Entre le Parthénon et nous, il y a dix-neur siécles de christianisme. 
J’ai dans le sang un idéal différent et méme ennemi.” 


He was attracted by the fancy that some deep racial and regional bond 
existed between Pascal and himself. Those like Brunschvicg who do not 
spring from the racial and religious ground common to Pascal and 
Barrés narrowly miss being excluded from the circle of genuine “‘pas- 
calisants.””* Even Pascal the inventor provides a theme for nationalist 
speculation: He was a practical genius, “qui ne se perd pas en théories 4 
Vallemande.”’ 

Pascal’s thoughts on members offered Barrés a parallel for his progres- 
sion from the anarchistic cult of the self to the community of Lorraine 
and France: 


Le membre séparé, . . . croit étre un tout, et ne se voyant point de corps dont il 
dépende, il croit ne dépendre que de soi, et veut se faire centre et corps lui-méme. 
Mais n’ayant point en soi de principe de vie, il ne fait que s’égarer. . . . Enfin, 
quand il vient 4 se connaitre, il est comme revenu chez soi.”® 


But Barrés diverted the application from the community of “members of 
Christ” to membership in a deified national group: 


L’homme monstre et chaos, l’homme incapable de connaitre la vérité par suite 
de sa corruption et de sa décomposition morale, . . . je lui propose la révélation 
lorraine. . . .”8 


He tried to raise this “revelation” to the level of the reasons of the 


™ Voyage de Sparte (Plon, 1922), p. 47. 

7 Ibid., p. 77. Cf.: “Epictéte disait malheureux "homme qui meurt sans avoir gravi 
’Acropole. Ah! s’il existait un pélerinage que Pascal nous efit ainsi recommandé... .” 
P. 245. 73 Mes Cahiers, vm, 172. ™ Mes Cahiers, vu, 161-162. 

% “Te numéro 483 de la petite édition Brunschvicg est un nationalisme qui va A uni- 
versalisme.”” Mes Cahiers, v1, 36. % Mes Cahiers, 111, 138. 
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heart. He found, as he thought, the same immediacy and self-evident 
character in love of country and respect for family which Pascal found in 
religion and in the three dimensions of space. The vogue being enjoyed 
by the igrationalism and worship of intuition led by Bergson doubtless 
made this kind of confusion easier for him, a confusion of the sanctions 
of custom with the reasons of the heart. He supposed that Pascal’s self- 
analysis was like his own culture of the self, which had become a search 
for the traditional heritage of creed and custom he had been brought up 
in. But Pascal was seeking a religious truth which had to be absolute and 
universal. Barrés, on the other hand, thought that sensibilité, which he 
hardly distinguished from intuition, varies from race to race. Pascal’s 
conception of the reasons of the heart was not, in fact, a point that he 
grasped even to his own satisfaction.”” 

Les Amitiés frangaises is an effort to assemble the fund of sentiment 
and piety associated with France from Domrémy through Corneille and 
Racine to Lourdes, and to present it in a form designed to captivate the 
heart, not to instruct the reason. “Ici le coeur ne laisse pas la raison 
décider rien & elle seule.””* This attempt to apply the “dialectique du 
coeur” differs in its sumptuous accumulation of sentimental allusions 
from the sheer intensity of Pascal. “Se rendre maitre du chaos que l’on 
est,’’?*—such is the purpose which Barrés strove to achieve through a 
nationalism imbued with the mysticism and religiosity derived from 
Catholicism. The dilemma he thus sought to escape is like that of 
Pascal: 


La vie n’a pas de sens. . . . Toujours désirer et savoir que notre désir, que tout 
nourrit, ne s’apaise de rien! Ne vouloir que des possessions éternelles et nous com- 
prendre comme une série d’états successifs! De quelque point qu’on les considére, 
l’univers et notre existence sont des tumultes insensés.*° 


To impose order and meaning on this chaos, he looked to nationalism: 
“La France a construit une tradition qu’il faut maintenir et développer, 
et ce soin suffirait presque 4 donner un sens 4 notre activité... .”™ 
Pascal would undoubtedly have regarded the nationalist discipline as a 
form of divertissement which evades the dilemma without resolving it. 


77 Mes Cahiers, vu. “Cette thése [’Le coeur a ses raisons . . . ’] est vraie pour ]’amour de 
la patrie, pour le respect de la famille, ce sont des vérités qui se démontrent en se montrant 
4 ceux qui sont prédisposés.’’ P. 182. But then we read: “Peut-¢tre sommes-nous incapables 
de faire autre chose qu’une réverie avec ce qui chez lui était poussé a la pensée organisée.”’ 
P. 203. 78 Les Amitiés francaises (Plon, 1924), p. 216. 

79 Mes Cahiers, m1, p. 138. Cf. Les Amitiés francaises, p. 230. 

80 Les Amitiés francaises, p. 246. 

81 Ibid., p. 248. The same basic nihilism and the same mode of escape are seen in the 
Cahiers: “Nous devons donner 4 la vie, qui par elle-méme n’a aucun sens, le sens fran- 
cais. . . .”’ v1, 307. 
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RELIGION. During the decade following the Dreyfus Case, the Cahiers 
show how Barrés’s reflections revolved around the notion of Pascal as an 
exemplar of western thought. As he approached the time when he was to 
write: “Je sens que je glisse du nationalisme au catholicisme,?® there 
was a corresponding change in the themes which Pascal suggested to him. 
Now he contemplated Pascal as a high representative of the occidental 
world, an anti-pantheist standing against those, like Nietzsche, who are 
resigned to dissolution of the human personality in death. Dom Pas- 
tourel encouraged Barrés to think of himself in the lineage of Pascal, as 
upholding a truly French and Catholic conception of the absolute value 
of the personality.* Inspired by Pastourel to make a formulation which 
he repeated without substantially enriching it, he did not present a con- 
vincing embodiment of it in the writings cited in this connection: La 
Mort de Venise, Les Amitiés frangaises, Le 2 novembre en Lorraine.™ 
Pascal’s superiority to Nietzsche consists, he thought, in these points: 
“Le héros tel que le congoit Nietzsche est antipathique, inhumain. En 
outre, ce héros, si fort qu’il affirme sa personnalité, accepte de s’anéantir, 
de disparaitre, de se dissoudre dans la grande nature.” Yet Barrés him- 
self drew more consolation from the “immortality” of race than he seems 
to have derived from a belief in personal survival.™ 

Where the author does not entangle his discussion in nebulous con- 
siderations of racial or national Weltanschauungen, his conception of 
Pascal has more validity. Yet one remains unconvinced by assertions of 
some writers that his meditations brought him close to the height of 
religious feeling attained by Pascal.*’ His notion that he might become a 
convert, “‘peut-étre par la crise Pascal’’** suggests how far he actually was 
from conversion. It is significant that whereas the first decade of the 
century saw several writers predict it, Frangois Mauriac, after two 
decades, could think that only his death prevented him from reaching 


8 Mes Cahiers, vim, 80. 

83 Mes Cahiers, v, 298; v1, 189. Germany and the Orient, allegedly, lack this conception. 
Pascal is here given a decidedly racist stamp: “C’est indigne d’un Aryen d’étre prisonnier 
de la Maya. Avec quelle Apreté Pascal s’y arrache, enléve les voiles.’’ 11, p. 275. This dubi- 
ous anthropology is seen again in 1905: “Les Pensées ont-elles égard aux caractéres, aux 
moeurs, aux destinées de la France?—et de l’humanité? Des Aryens. Oui.”’ rv, 194-195. 

% Mes Cahiers, v, 298; vm, 189. 

% Mes Cahiers, v1, 6, 8. He overlooks Nietsche’s “eternal recurrence.” 

8 Cf. Le 2 novembre en Lorraine: “C’est tout un vertige délicieux od l’individu se défait 
pour se ressaisir dans la famille, dans la race, dans la nation. . . .”” Amori et dolori sacrum 
(Plon, 1937), p. 268. 

87 Mme. Blanc-Péridier, La Route ascendante de Maurice Barrés (Spés, 1925) p. 105; 
Francois Duhourcau, La Voix intérieure de Maurice Barrés (Grasset, 1929), pp. 88, 173, 
212. 88 Mes Cahiers, 11, 270. 
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this consummation.*® From 1897 when he wrote that his generation was 
in accord with Pascal’s skepticism, through 1904 when he defined his 
religion as that of a “catholique-athée,”® to 1911 when he declared that 
he could acknowledge the truth of religion without being able to live in 
accordance with it,” the development is clearly toward a more and more 
complete acceptance. 

In this development, the réle of Pascal is inseparably intertwined, but 
often it seems to be his prestige, rather than his ideas per se, which im- 
pressed Barrés. His ignoramus was uttered with a melancholy resignation 
quite different from the spirit of Pascal. And it is romantic melancholy 
which dominates his variations on the theme of the personality ‘face to 
face with the infinite.’’*? “Quand le rossignol prélude,”’ we read in La 
Colline inspirée, “on n’entend pas...un chant, mais une immense 
espérance. ... Et puis soudain, ce grand sentiment, cette immortelle 
espérance, voila qu’ils sont engloutis dans la mort . . . une sensation in- 
définissable d’angoisse nous remplit. . . . Regarde la-haut les étoiles avec 
qui nous sommes accordés: l’infini les sépare de notre destin.” Lacking 
in this passage is that vertiginous sense of the abyss which is suggested in 
the apostrophe to the funeral bell in Les Amitiés frangaises: ‘‘Ne te tais 
pas, glas de terreur! Aprés toi commencera |’affreux silence. ... Sur 
cette mer d’anéantissement, tout le salut, c’est un petit garcon, s’il porte 
dans son coeur l’essentiel que je lui propose.’”™ This product of his 
nationalist phase shows him approaching Pascal’s sense of the transiency 
of life in a way he was never to do again: “ . . . cependant que je mesure 
le néant de mes possessions, je me brile des feux ov je sais ne pouvoir 
atteindre.”’® Later the author himself set the question of his affinity with 
Pascal in broader perspective: 


Serait-il vrai que dans ma vie ce que je préfére, c’est ma tombe. Je ne travaille 
que pour la construire. . . . Serait-ce pour ne pas me dissoudre. Serait-ce que je 
m’accorde avec le texte de Pascal: ‘C’est une chose horrible de sentir s’écouler 


89 Francois Mauriac Journal, (Grasset, 1934), 1, 162. 

% Mes Cahiers, rv, 142: “Avec cela joindre mes méditations sur Pascal.” 

% Mes Cahiers, rx, 256. 

%2 This is a theme he associates with Pascal. Mes Cahiers, vim1, 270. Later, in 1916, he 
acknowledges he had failed to plumb the depth of meaning in Pascal’s “‘le silence éter- 
nel... .”’ Mes Cahiers, x1, 200. 

% La Colline inspirée (Emile-Paul, 1916), pp. 420-421. He uses the words: “Nous sommes 
accordés avec les étoiles,”” to mark the culmination of Pascal’s conversion, in the Cahier 
Pascal. Mes Cahiers, vm, p. 187. In another mood, his pages “L’Enfant accordé avec les 
étoiles”’ ring some changes on the “roseau pensant”’: “‘ . . . ce pauvre enfant surpasse tous 
les objets de |’univers car son regard si pur exprime |’attrait de |’infini.” La grande Pitié 
des églises de France (Emile-Paul, 1914), p. 116. 

% Les Amitiés frangaises, p. 179. % Tbid., p. 210. 
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tout ce qu’on posséde.’ Vue imparfaite. Je vis pour construire mon poéme de la 
vie, une vue chaque jour plus complete, plus riche de l’univers.* 


Of the numerous figures in Barrés’s Pantheon, two—Goethe and 
Pascal—are given special places of honor: 


Ce sont deux adversaires ou plus exactement guidés par eux nous connaissons tout 
le terrain sur lequel les gens de notre race peuvent batir, nous connaissons notre 
conscience entiére. . . . Goethe s’éloigne de Pascal jusqu’a paraitre l’ennemi de 
la Croix. Mais par ailleurs il glorifie la Croix. . . .* 


Despite Pastourel, one must agree that Goethe prevailed over Pascal in 
certain important respects. Pantheism, so alien to Pascal, is indicated in 
Barrés’s words on Goethe: “Dieu nous parle par cette fleur, par ce 
papillon.”®* And Barrés’s choice of self-development, rather than self- 
abnegation, is asserted in the passage above, on his “poem of life.’”’ He 
venerated Pascal, but he imitated Goethe. As he wrote of the former: 
“On veille non loin de lui, sans oser l’approcher, sur une sorte de Mont 
des Oliviers.’’® 

L’Angoisse de Pascal, in which this antithesis is developed, presents 
Pascal as one who rejected the blandishments of pleasure and facility: 
“Tl est le modéle achevé de ceux qui résistent 4 tous les assauts par 
lesquels la nature, avant de nous anéantir, essaye, chaque jour, de nous 
entamer.”’ He strove to withstand the universal flux: “Il veut . . . résister 
a l’univers, ne pas se dissoudre, durer.’°° We are reminded of Astiné 
Aravian’s debilitating influence on Sturel in Les Déracinés. Years later, 
the author is to offer a repetition of this latter theme in Un Jardin sur 
VPOronte.™ But Pascal’s asceticism went beyond the rejection of pleas- 
ure: “Pour un Goethe, un homme peut se perfectionner en jouissant de 
tout ce qu’il y a de noble dans la vie. Pour un Pascal, non.’ It is the 
drama of Pascal’s repudiation of these more elevated values, science and 


% Mes Cahiers, vim, 194. Pensées, 212. *’ Cahier Pascal, Mes Cahiers, vu1, 169. 

% L’Angoisse de Pascal, in Les Mattres (Plon, 1927), p. 111. 

99 Mes Cahiers, vi, 173. 100 J Angoisse de Pascal, p. 105. 

1 Here “Western personality” is tempted by “Oriental nihilism.’’ Guillaume is beguiled 
by pleasures he fears would debase him. Oriante causes him to lose his bearings as a Chris- 
tian concerned with his personality and its relation to the infinite: “ . . . l’implacable soleil 
de Syrie et la volonté d’Oriante collaboraient pour le corroder, le dissoudre, en sorte qu’il 
ne restait de son étre que son amour qui lui faisait mal.’”? Un Jardin sur l’Oronte (Plon, 
1922), p. 179. 

102 J’ Angoisse de Pascal, p. 111. Yet Pascal was tempted: “‘par son génie, qui lui montrait 
la volupté, la gloire et la curiosité scientifique plus belles, plus tentantes qu’aucun homme 
ne les a vues, car A mesure qu’on a plus d’esprit, les passions sont plus grandes.’ Ah! qui 
pourrait écrire la tentation de Pascal!’’ p. 112. Barrés had in mind to do this himself. There 
are references in the Cahiers to his projected nouvelles, La Tentation de Pascal, and Le 
Pauvrede M. Pascal. 
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the God of the philosophers, which is Barrés’s main concern in L’ A ngoisse 
de Pascal. 

Barrés finds that the very rigor and intensity of thought which Pascal 
applied to insoluble problems of human destiny contributed to his suffer- 
ing. “Pascal était de ceux qui ne peuvent s’empécher de songer. II 
voulait que toutes les choses sur lesquelles son attention s’arrétait lui 
devinssent intelligibles.”" He examines Pascal’s life in the light of the 
pensée: “... la maladie principale de l’homme est la curiosité inquiéte 
des choses qu’il ne peut savoir” (18). He dwells on the practicality of 
Pascal’s genius which is in such strong contrast to the abstract intellec- 
tualism that Barrés opposed. “Pour lui rien ne demeure un probléme 
abstrait et chacune de ses songeries tourne droit sur une réalité. Que 
sera-ce donc s’il aborde une méditation qui intéresse notre salut? A la 
poursuite de la vérité supréme, c’est un ébranlement de tout son étre.””"™ 
Disillusioned with physical science and mathematics, Pascal had re- 
nounced these studies which taught him nothing about man. Barrés is 
struck by the dramatic aspect of that moment discussed in the Cahiers: 
“ |. . aun instant il a sacrifié sa préoccupation principale, la scientifique 
que je ne puis pas apprécier . . . 4 das pensées religieuses que je ne puis 
pas repenser.’!5 He reduces Pascal’s problem to a purely internal and in- 
dividual one. Denying with justification that lack of money or rank was 
behind Pascal’s crisis, he overlooks the deeper connection with the state 
of society which the aphorisms on justice disclose. His study of the 
mémorial brings out its crucial importance in the life of Pascal: 

Ce papier c’est évidemment |’attestation de la lumiére que Pascal a recue, le 


mémorial de la réponse accordée a son cri d’angoisse, le bulletin de sa victoire sur 
les ténébres, son action de grace et son acte de ferme propos.!™ 


His effort to penetrate the secret of religious inspiration was continued 
in La Colline inspirée, Une Enquéte aux Pays du Levant, Les Enfances 
Pascal, and Le Mystére en pleine lumiére. There were basic contradictions 
in his utilization of Pascal. He recognized Pascal to be a better guide than 
Chateaubriand;!” yet his appreciation of religion, like that of Chateau- 
briand, tends to be essentially esthetic, where it is not political like that 


103 J? Angoisse de Pascal, p. 101. Barrés’s reference is to Pensées, 259. 


1 Tbid., p. 102. 
1% Mes Cahiers, vu, 172. The parallel passage in L’Angoisse de Pascal runs: “Poursuite 
angoissante de la vérité supréme! . . . Nous ne pouvons pas entendre la musique sublime 


qui emplissait cette 4me, mais nous pouvons retrouver le théme, le livret de ce drame 
éternel. . . . C’est le Psaume 118.” P. 107. Thus, L’Angoisse de Pascal is the realization 
of the aim recorded earlier in the Cahiers: “Un beau travail 4 faire: ce que Pascal aimait 
dans le psaume 118.” 1, p. 193. It is Psalm 119 in the King James Bible. 

10 J’ Angoisse de Pascal, p. 134. 107 Mes Cahiers, v, 44, 225. 
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of Joseph de Maistre. At one time he invoked Pascal’s aid in a discussion 
with his Rosicrucian friend Stanislas de Guaita. When the latter read to 
him from an “authority” on the occult, he countered with the conversa- 
tion with M. de Saci and continued: “Il faut étre pyrrhonien, géométre, 
chrétien, ... il faut d’abord une analyse aigué, puis un raisonnement 
puissant, et seulement aprés une dévotion passionnée, l’enthousiasme, le 
stade religieux.”°* In opposing the misty occultism of de Guaita, he was 
able to see that Pascal was far from repudiating reason and analysis. Yet 
he was later to cite Pascal on belief in sorcerors,’® gleaning encourage- 
ment for the vagrant religiosity which imbues his pieces on Joan of Arc 
and the Sibyl of Auxerre,"°® as well as the cult of the sacred hill in his 
novel on the Baillards. A page in the Cahiers shows him going even farther 
toward making of Pascal an apostle of “free inspiration” and of the 
cultivation of religious emotions in those areas of the spirit left “fallow” 
by conventional religion. The controversy of the Jansenists with in- 
stitutional Catholicism was not entirely unconnected in his mind with the 
struggle of the Baillards: 


La sensation de vertige devant un insondable abime;—ces instants de connais- 
sance par l’émotion, ces pages de Pascal toutes tremblantes de l’émotion d’une 
vue sur l’infini— ... a toujours eu a lutter contre les gouvernement et les 
églises.... Les églises, parce qu’elles sont malgré tout des institutions d’un 
caractére temporel et social, doivent condamner et anathématiser |’inspiration 
libre, la vue directe des choses par l’esprit.™ 


The contrast between the two attitudes is expressed in the dialogue be- 
tween the Meadow and the Chapel, symbols, respectively, of religious 
enthusiasm and discipline."? But he never clearly formulated the relation 
of Pascal to the problem. The advocate of social conformity that he saw 
in Pascal was at the same time almost a dissident in religion. Was he 
really a Jansenist at heart? Was he an individualist in religion? Barrés’s 
answers to such questions vary without probing deeply into the sub- 
ject.™ 


108 4 mori et dolori sacrum, p. 140. Cf. Pensées, 268. 

109 Mes Cahiers, vm, 131, Cf. Pensées, 818. 

10 Te Mystére en pleine lumiére, “La Sibylle d’Auxerre,” “L’Enfance de Jeanne d’Arc” 
(Plon, 1926). 

11 Mes Cahiers, vii, 97. Entitled ‘Pour Baillard et pour les églises.”” 

13 Le Colline inspirée, p. 424. 

113 Tn 1908, he finds Pascal’s “grandeur de l’homme dans la concupiscence”’ not Jansenist 
but “bien catholique.” He continues: “D’ailleurs était-il janseniste de génie? Par ses amis 
plutét.”” Mes Cahiers, vit, p. 36. In 1910, he goes further: “Les idées de Pascal sont trés 
saines, normales, c’est le christianisme. Ce qui est anormal, c’est da maniére de les exprimer, 
de les ressentir. C’est trop mélé de madadie.” vim, p. 79. Yet he had written in 1906: 
“Je l’avoue a ma honte, je ne gofite dans Pascal que le ton.”” Mes Cahiers, v, 216. 
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The difference is great between the religious inspiration of Leopold 
Baillard and that of the writer of the Pensées. The spaces of the world 
were not silent for the Baillards, but echoed with the voices of meadow 
and hill. A romantic pantheism is evident in Barrés which sets him apart 
from Pascal. He found a subjective validity in a variety of religions 
where Pascal had been passionately concerned with establishing objec- 
tive validity for one. In this respect Le Mystére en pleine lumiére con- 
tinues La Colline inspirée,™* with exotic elements suggested by his 
Enquéte aux pays du Levant. His interest in the varieties of religious ex- 
perience encompasses nymph, sibyl, and priestess alike; he does not even 
scorn the spiritualist, despite his reply to Stanislas de Guaita. 

He writes of the Sibyl of Auxerre: “Sa seule présence aiderait-elle 4 
résoudre le mystérieux probléme de l’inspiration, le probléme des rapports 
de certains étres avec l|’Esprit.”""> He explains her powers in terms of the 
intuition of Pascal: “‘ . . . elle rompt les barriéres des temps et de l’espace, 
et par intuition connaft ce que ses sens et sa raison ignorent.”"* But 
though his avowed intention is to elucidate these mysteries, his approach 
is impressionistic rather than critical. The essay “Le Testament d’Eu- 
géne Delacroix” deals with artistic inspiration in much the same way. 
The vague contours of his thought provide little distinction between 
mysticism and art. Barrés’s earlier dilettantism is not entirely left be- 
hind in the period which produced Un Jardin sur l’Oronte and Le Mystére 
en pleine Lumiére. Religious emotions play a more dominant réle, but the 
same love of emotion for its own sake is in evidence. 

In his preoccupation with the celestial minute which cannot be per- 
petuated, one may see a juncture of the contrasting influences of Goethe 
and Pascal."? The vanity of this world did not dispose him to reject it, 
but rather to work the more ardently on his own monument. It can be 
added, however, that Pascalian asceticism might have assumed a greater 
importance in his “poem of life,” had he lived longer. Certainly he seemed 
more interested in the sanctity of Pascal, becoming, indeed, an advocate 


114 His apostrophe to the Sibyl, “tu reverdiras” (p. 22), recalls the epilogue of La Colline 
inspirée: “Dans notre 4me comme sur la terre, il existe des points nobles que le siécle 
laisse en léthargie.”’ P. 421. 

ub Le Mystére en pleine lumiére, p. 11. 

us Tbid., p. 16. He addresses the Sibyl: ‘““Tu nous apprends |’insuffisance des philosophies 
rationnelles, tu donnes la main aux mystiques, tu consacres la valeur de ’intuition des 
lucides.” P. 21. 

U7 Jbid., p. 213: “Emotion, céleste minute, c’est toi seule que nous recherchons.” “Elle 
répandait autour d’elle une joie étincelante, aussitét suivie du mélancolique sentiment que 
nulle minute ne peut étre fixée.”” Un Jardin sur l’Oronte, p. 35. Guillaume reproaches 
Oriante: “Vous construisez quelque chose ensemble, et moi j’aurai le plaisir tout court, 
la minute qui ne peut étre éternisée.”” Jbid., p. 193. 
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of his canonization."* Le Pauvre de Monsieur Pascal had long been de- 
veloping in his mind. The closing words of L’Angoisse de Pascal are 
suggestive of the theme: 


Puis il rentrait chez lui, pour soigner le pauvre qu’il y avait installé. On a raison 
de l’en admirer mais dans les soins qu’il lui donnait, i] a montré moins d’héroisme 
que le jour ot, pour devenir le frére de cet humble, il s’est éloigné du Dieu des 
philosophes et des savants."* 


Les Enfances Pascal provides a summation of his characteristic doc- 
trines which Barrés is happy to illustrate with one of the leading figures 
of his Pantheon. Like his study of Claude Lorrain,”° it is an attempt to 
describe the native ground in which his genius grew. “Pascal serait-il une 
pierre noire tombée du ciel . . . ? Non, c’est un quartier de nos basaltes 
d’Auvergne.’”! He dwells on the affinities between Blaise and his father 
and sister: ‘‘Ces Pascal sont des gens chez qui la vie intellectuelle et la 
vie sensible concourent 4 une méme exaltation.’ The lecture brings to- 
gether the polemics of the Dreyfus period. ‘“‘La Terre et les Morts,” and 
the main topic of Le Mystére en pleine lumiére: 


Cette grande figure de Pascal, . . . peut encore nous apprendre ce que c’est que 
le véritable individualisme, d’autant plus fort, solide et sir que nous tachons de 
ramener 4 la surface de notre étre, pour les enflammer au feu mystérieux que le 
ciel nous préte, les sentiments accumulés dans les longues préparations de notre 
race. 


The passage closes with the Barrésien conclusion that brings us back to 
the thesis of Le 2 novembre en Lorraine: “... ce coeur... est antérieur 
a notre existence individuelle. C’est un coeur hérité, un coeur filial.’’"™ 

In the continual meditation on French writers, Pascal, Rousseau, 
Hugo, Taine, Renan, which his whole work reveals and which his 
Cahiers demonstrate, it is perhaps Pascal more than any other whose 
thought eluded his grasp, and yet it is Pascal who received his most 


18 “Dante,” Les Mattres, p. 39. Also in “Sainte-Thérése,” ibid., p. 56. 

09 J Angoisse de Pascal, p. 138. His record of a conversation with Jaurés just before the 
war indicates that the nouvelle was to deal with the pensée: “La distance infinie des corps 
aux esprits figure la distance . . . des esprits 4 la charité.” Mes Cahiers, x, p. 173. Philippe 
Barrés’s foreword to Les Mattres has: “Au moment de sa mort |’écrivain préparait . . . une 
nouvelle . . . sur le Pauvre de Monsieur Pascal.” P. ii. 

120 “T ? Automne a Charmes avec Claude Gellée,”” Le Mystére en pleine lumiére. He writes: 
“Je voudrais bien écrire quatre beaux livres: deux sur Byron et Goethe, un sur Pascal en 
Auvergne, un autre enfin sur Claude 4 Chamagne. J’y dirais tout. Ce seraient mes Mé- 
motres.” P. 211. 

121 Les Mattres, p. 70. The Pascal tercentenary lecture, delivered July 8, 1923, published 
in La Revue hebdomadcire, July, 1923, and in Les Mattres. 

122 Thid., p. 79. 123 Tbid., p. 85. 
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steady and sincere veneration. He made a remark in the Cahiers more 
significant than he may have realized: “Qui n’a réve dans les marges de 
Pascal? Il y convient.” Much of his reflection on Pascal could be 
called marginal. In his movement from the Culte du Moi through nation- 
alism and to Catholicism, he considered that Pascal continued to be his 
guide." He had sought in Pascal a forerunner of nationalism, and he did 
find in him a compound of individualism and traditionalism to support 
these two tendencies in himself. His attempt to make Pascal the one 
representative thinker of the ‘Western World” involved many ambigui- 
ties which were no doubt inevitable, both because of his own fascination 
with the “East” and because the issue he raised between East and West 
was a false one. He read in Pascal’s analysis of custom as second nature, 
with nature as perhaps only “une premiére coutume,” a justification for 
traditions per se. But Pascal’s position was not so simple, for he had also 
written: “ ‘C’est parce que vous y étes né,’ dira-t-on. Tant s’en faut; je 
me roidis contre, pour cette raison-]a méme, de peur que cette prévention 
ne me suborne” (615). It was over-simplification, too, which made it 
possible for Barrés to include among the “‘raisons du cceur,” nationalist 
sentiment and filial piety. His interpretation of Pascal exaggerated in- 
stinct at the expense of reason, overlooking the dialectic character of his 
thought on reason and the heart, blurring the complexity of his insights. 
Thus his conception of Pascal involved distortions which reflected in- 
adequacies and excesses in his own philosophy and attitudes. 
REINO VIRTANEN 
University of Wisconsin 


14 Mes Cahiers, rx, 410. 

125 ““Ma vraie position en face d’un Maurras, en face de ces députés, c’est celle de Pascal.” 
Mes Cahiers, vim, p. 95. 

16 “Nous avons trouvé dans Pascal des raisons et surtout les couleurs de notre crise. 
Oui, des couleurs qui ennoblissent, qui compensent certaines teintes byroniennes que 
pouvait avoir l’anarchie.”” Mes Cahiers, rv, 145. 
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XLVII 
THE TINKER’S WEDDING, A REVALUATION 


HE Tinker’s Wedding is the most unattractive of the plays of J. M. 

Synge. This unruly little farce, the only two-act play Synge at- 
tempted, has been generally labelled an ugly duckling. But the manu- 
script drafts of the play tell an interesting story which, if it does not cause 
us to revise our estimate of the play, assigns it a proper place in the Synge 
canon and partly explains its deficiencies. The manuscripts show, for 
instance, that The Tinker’s Wedding was the dramatist’s first attempt to 
break away from the one-act form and that possibly Synge’s only mis- 
take was in publishing the results of his experiment. They afford an 
interesting insight into Synge’s method; and they include, in an earlier 
version of the preface to the play an apology to the Irish clergy. They 
also throw light on Synge’s development toward the mastery of the full, 
three-act play. 

In the early days the Abbey Theater wisely avoided The Tinkers 
Wedding. ‘‘We have never played it here as they say it is too immoral 
for Dublin,” wrote Synge in 1906 to Max Meyerfeld. Yeats realized that 
the sight of a priest beaten up and thrown into a sack would only infuriate 
a Dublin audience that had already shown its hostility to Synge. 

The critics who saw it produced on November 11, 1909 at His Majesty’s 
Theater in London were undoubtedly right in thinking it too long, its 
content more suitable to the one-act form. Originally it had been a one- 
act play; Synge had merely reworked it as an experiment in expansion. 

The story of the play is slight enough. A trio of tinkers—a man and 
two women—wander up and down the Wicklow countryside, earning a 
dishonest living with their thievery and begging. Sarah Casey, the 
younger of the women, decides to legalize her relationship to the third 
member of the trio, Michael Byrne. Michael is only too willing: 


If I didn’t marry her, she’d be walking off to Jaunting Jim maybe at the fall of 
night; and it’s well yourself knows there isn’t the like of her for getting money and 
selling songs to the men. 


The local priest agrees to perform the ceremony in return for half a 
sovereign and a tin can which Michael has just made. But before the 
ceremony can be performed, Mary Byrne, Michael’s mother, steals off 
to town with the tin can and comes back roaring drunk on the proceeds 
of its sale. The next morning when the priest is presented with a sack 
containing three empty bottles in place of the can, he refuses to go 
through with the marriage. At first the rage of the young couple is directed 
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at the culprit who stole the can, but then they all turn on the priest and 
after a scuffle manage to stuff him into the sack. In return for his promise 
not to inform on them, they finally release him and scamper off while 
their victim curses them in Latin. 

The set of manuscripts, now in the possession of Synge’s heirs in 
Dublin, numbers six complete versions of the play. The earliest copy is 
very short, about thirteen pages of typescript, and is in one act. In this 
version, entitled Movements of May, the tinkers have several children who 
do not figure much in the action but have a prominent part in the 
dialogue. The plot is simple: the priest has agreed to marry the two 
tinkers for two shillings and a new can. When he finds out that they have 
sold the can to a village woman he threatens to inform the “peelers.”’ 
The tinkers depart unmarried, with the consolation of spending the pro- 
ceeds of the sale of the can in the next town. The characters in this early 
sketch show no development and are sketched in the broadest outlines. 
The fat and drunken priest is little more than a caricature. 

A social innuendo is evident in the tinker’s ambition to ally himself 
with respectable society. His failure is foretold by Mary’s dream, in 
which she sees a priest “with two wild geese yoked into a plough, and 
there he was blessing them and cursing them, and making great per- 
suasion, but not a bit would they stir...” 

There is a good lyric passage which is not retained beyond the early 
drafts: 


What is it the Almighty God would care of the like of us? You’ld never see the 
Almighty doing a thing to the larks or to the swallows or to the swift birds do be 
crying out when the sun is set, or to the hares do be racing above in the fine spring 
and what way would he be following us in the dark nights when it’s quiet and 
easy we are, and we never asking him a thing at all. 


The second draft of the play is in two acts and is a manuscript of about 
forty pages, about three times as long as the first version. It bears the 
title Movements of May, or The Tinker’s Wedding. In this draft Synge 
has increased the number of children to include some town children 
whom the priest is instructing for confirmation. They have a share in the 
dialogue but of course no part in the main action. 

The method of enlargement to two acts is rather simple. The second 
act of the later draft corresponds to the entire first draft. But the first 
act is a dramatization of matter which had been summarized and nar- 
rated in the earlier draft. Now we have the tinkers actually bargaining 
with the cleric and the action of the play germinating. There are more 
incidental scenes, such as the father extracting a thorn from his child’s 
foot. The priest is shown drinking with the tinkers and getting drunk. 
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Mary Byrne sings her bawdy song. “The Night Before Larry Was 
Stretched,” but her dream about the geese is removed. Although this 
version is much fuller than the first there are no important details added. 
Of plot in the full sense of the word there is little. 

The third draft is four pages longer than the second. The only change 
in the dramatis personae is that Nora Casey becomes Sarah Casey, the 
name which she retains in the final version. The alterations consist 
mainly of small additions to the dialogue. The action is more compli- 
cated, however. The sack makes its first appearance; and when the priest 
opens it expecting to find the can, the three empty bottles roll out to the 
surprise of all. Sarah in a fit of rage tries to assault Mary with one of the 
bottles. But the priest goes unscathed. 

The fourth draft is shortened to only thirty pages. The changes are not 
important and consist mainly of reworked bits of dialogue. 

The fifth draft contains several changes which indicate that the play 
is approaching what turned out to be its final form. All the children are 
deleted, as well as the village woman to whom the tinker sells his can. 
The dialogue is more violent than that which reached the final version. 
For example, Sarah says, “I’ve as good a right to a decent marriage as 
any speckled female bastard does be sleeping in the black hovels above 
would choke a rat.” In the final draft this is watered down to “any 
speckled female does be sleeping the back hovels above would choke a 
mule.” In this version the tinkers tie the priest up, gag him, stuff him into 
the sack, and the play ends in much the same way as the final version. 

The sixth draft was the version which was finally given to the pub- 
lisher. It consists mostly of the fifth draft reworded here and there, with 
some of the longer speeches shortened. The only addition to the script is 
the final page of dialogue in which the tinkers are cursed in ecclesiastical 
Latin. 

A study of the revisions of this play shows that Synge did not rework 
the play as diligently as he did his others. There were at least a dozen 
complete drafts of the Playboy and over twenty of Deirdre. The six 
drafts of The Tinker’s Wedding show none of the crossings out, the 
feverish marginal notes that adorn the drafts of the other plays. This is 
one reason why The Tinker’s Wedding is not a good play. 

The revisions show that the play was pretty much of a trial run in the 
longer form. He found that he could write effectively in the longer form, 
but that working backward from a one-act play by writing preceding acts 
was hardly the way to do it. He was wise enough to abandon any further 
“tinkering” and plunge into The Well of The Saints in which he could 
plan three acts from the very beginning. Why he decided to publish 
The Tinker’s Wedding is difficult to fathom. There is no evidence that 
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anyone else saw it before publication, except Yeats and the actors who 
had already condemned it for performance at the Abbey. 

Synge realized the possibilities of offense in his play and revised his 
preface several times before sending it off to the publisher. In an earlier 
draft he had said, 


In a great part of Ireland, however, to this day the whole people from the tinkers 
to the clergy have a life and a view of life that are rich and genial in themselves 
and I do not think these country clergy, who have so much humour, and so much 
heroism when they face typhus or dangerous seas for the comfort of their people 
on the coasts of the west, will mind being laughed at for half an hour without 
malice, as the clergy in every Roman Catholic country were laughed at through 
the ages that had real religion. 


A fair estimate of The Tinker’s Wedding is that it contains a crude 
farcical element which is typical of Synge, little or no deftness of charac- 
terization, perhaps one good scene at the end where the tinkers rush off in 
confusion with the priest’s curses ringing in their ears, and a few passages 
of lyric vigor such as one associates with Synge’s best writing. Such is 
the speech of the old woman at the end of the first act: 


It’s gone they are, and I with my feet that weak under me you’d knock me down 
with a rush; and my head witha noise init the like of what you’d hearin astream 
and it running between two rocks and rain falling. What good am I this night, 
God help me? What good are the grand stories I have when it’s few would listen 
to an old woman, few but a girl maybe would be in a great fear the time her hour 
was come, or a little child would be sleeping with the hunger on a cold night? 
Maybe the two of them have a good right to be walking out the little short while 
they’d be young; but if they have itself, they’ll not keep Mary Byrne from her 
full pint when the night’s fine, and there’s a dry moon in the sky. Jemmy Neill’s 
a decent lad; and he’ll give me a good drop for the can; and maybe if I keep near 
the peelers to-morrow for the first bit of the fair, herself won’t strike me at all; 
and if she does itself, what’s a little stroke on your head beside sitting lonesome 
on a fine night, hearing the dogs barking, and the bats squeaking, and you saying 
over, it’s a short while only till you die. 


Although it is an artistic failure The Tinker’s Wedding should contain 
more than just a morbid fascination for the student of Synge. Its real 
value is as an important connecting link between the one-act plays of 
Synge’s apprenticeship and the three-act plays of his maturity. 

Davip H. GREENE 

New York University 








XLVIII 


ANTI-STATISM IN GERMAN LITERATURE, 
as Exemplified by the Work of John Henry Mackay 


MERSON’S and Thoreau’s individualistic, anti-government writ- 

ings, it is said, developed out of an American background. Our land 
of liberty, out of fear that government might come to concern itself too 
familiarly with matters pertaining to the personal thinking and behavior 
of individuals, has nurtured from its beginning a lively suspicion for 
concentrations of political power. This suspicion is everywhere in Ameri- 
can letters, which have been ever eager to slap government’s fingers when 
it became over-forward. Each individual, as our thinkers and writers 
repeatedly tell us, should insist on solving his own problems without 
dictation from external forces, whether from the laws of a too aggressive 
legislature or from a next-door neighbor who considers himself an arbiter 
of behavior and taste. Of seekers for political office, Emerson predicted: 
“Wake them, and they shall quit the false good and leap to the true and 
leave government to clerks and desks.’” A recent article on the American 
individualist maintained, ‘His political ideal will, of course, be Jefferson, 
his prophets will be Emerson and Thoreau; his poet, Whitman.’ 

The Germans in contrast to the Americans are said to be worshippers 
of the state and its government. They conceive of the state as a beautiful 
organic growth like a tree in which each individual exists as an imprisoned 
cell solely for the sake of the tree. Novalis compared the state to a single 
person, “eine unteilbare denkende und fiihlende Person.” Of all the west- 
ern peoples, the Germans are supposed to have showed themselves politi- 
cally the most anti-democratic and anti-individualistic. For centuries 
they have bowed to the state. Since Hegel, who gave the final impetus 
to this trend, they have developed joyfully a philosophically justified 
semi-autocracy, producing on the one hand the paternalism of the later 
Hohenzollerns, breeder of the National Socialist totalitarian state, and 
on the other the state-loving Marxist Socialism. 

With such a background (if my description is a true one), Germany 
must astonish us by the great amount of radically individualistic, state- 
hating literature it can display, literature that would have delighted 


1“The American Scholar.’ 

2 James B. Conant, “Wanted: American Radicals,’ The Atlantic Monthly, cLxx1, no. 5 
(1943), 41-45. 

+ J. Baxa, Gesellschaft und Staat im Spiegel deutscher Romantik. Eine Auswahl aus 
romantischen Schriften. (Jena, 1924), p. 176. 
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Emerson and Thoreau if they could have known and read it. The latest 
German political development, a thoroughly anti-individualistic move- 
ment, culminated in adoration of the state; individualism may or may 
not recognize a justification of external political authority, depending on 
whether it is a moderate or an absolute individualism, but in any case 
individualism will always watch every move the state makes with sus- 
picion and fear. An individualist may love his country, but he will never 
love its governmeni. 

There are many degrees of individualism, ranging from the moderation 
of Jefferson to the radical individualism of Thoreau. Characteristic of all 
stages, however, is the dislike of being ruled and a dislike of ruling others, 
a refusal to be any man’s master or any man’s slave. “‘Neither a servant 
nor a master I!’ shouted Walt Whitman in Leaves of Grass.‘ This little 
fixed phrase, a striking identification tag of the radical individualist 
and hater of the state, appears everywhere in German literature. Young 
Goethe let Weislingen say in the first act of Gétz von Berlichingen: ‘So 
gewiG ist der allein gliicklich und grof, der weder zu herrschen noch zu 
gehorchen braucht, um Etwas zu sein!’’ Nietzsche, most maligned and 
misused of all German writers, is likewise a hater of the state. For most 
of his life an admirer and pupil of Emerson’s,' he says in ‘‘Der Einsame”’: 


Verha&t ist mir das Folgen und das Fiihren. 
Gehorchen? Nein! Und aber nein—Regieren! 


John Henry Mackay wrote in Sturm before he ever knew of Nietzsche: 


Ich will 
Nicht herrschen, aber auch beherrscht nicht werden.® 


In another more accessible poem (because published in Reclam’s 
Deutsche Literatur in Entwicklungsreihen) Mackay used the same formula 
again: 

Bis aus des Menschen Seele die Zeit zwei Worte rif: 

‘Beherrschen’ heiSt das eine—‘dienen’ das andre; bis 

Wir alle nebeneinander iiber die Erde gehen! 

Solange wird die Erde im Zeichen des Sterbens stehen!’ 


Even the gentle Hagedorn, certainly no radical, recognized more or less 
that happiness lay in that same direction: 


4 “A Song for Occupations,” part 1. 

5’ Hermann Hummel, “Emerson and Nietzsche,” The New England Quarterly, xix, no. 1 
(1946), 63-84. § Sturm, 2nd ed. (Ztirich, 1890), p. 30. 

7 Walther Linden, Naturalismus (Leipzig, 1936), p. 120. Taken from Sturm, 1st ed., 
(Ziirich, 1888), p. 89. 
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Verdru8 und Tadel zu verhiiten, 

Will ich mich unbemerkt erfreun, 

Nicht viel gehorchen noch gebieten, 

Kein Sklav und auch kein Konig sein... . * 


While there are various other political individualists (Lessing, for in- 
stance) in German literature, the most consistent and radical is the Prus- 
sian with the un-German name, John Henry Mackay, who died as an 
old man in Berlin in 1933 just as the Brown Shirts were taking over the 
city for the greatest anti-individualistic orgy in Germany’s history. 
Although Mackay’s name appears in most histories of German literature 
- as that of a Naturalist, nowhere do the references show the least under- 
standing of his work. “Fast immer hatte ich das Gefiihl, daB die welche 
iiber mich schrieben, gar nicht richtig gelesen, woruber sie schrieben,”’ 
complained the almost forgotten septuagenarian in 1932.!° “Nie ist auch 
der leiseste Versuch gemacht, meine Arbeit als Ganzes zu nehmen und 
zu betrachten. Nie der ihre inneren Zusammenhinge aufzuspiiren and 
ihnen nachzugehen,” he added.“ 

Mackay himself maintained in his old age that he had four claims to 
fame, a merited fame that had been denied him: he said of himself that 
he was the first Naturalist in Germany, paving the way for Arno Holz 
and Gerhart Hauptmann; that he was the one man responsible for the 
sudden rise to fame of the great pre-Nietzsche individualistic philosopher, 
Max Stirner; that he was a creative artist in his own right in both verse 
and prose, a man whose artistry professional critics had refused to take 
seriously because he had gone his own way instead of catering to “liter- 
ary” fashions; and finally that he was the only outstanding German 
writer of belles lettres representing the philosophy of absolute indi- 
vidualism. 

Any one of his claims seems to be justified and easily substantiated. 
In this article, however, I shall merely attempt to give an introduction 
to his prose fiction as an example of individualistic anti-statism in 
German literature. In doing so I shall point out, without going deeply 
into the problem, that in this field there is little distinction between the 
German spirit and the American spirit. 

The most widely distributed work of prose fiction by Mackay is prob- 
ably the two short stories, Die letzte Pflicht* and Albert Schnell’s 
Untergang," published as one book by the Reclam Universal-Bibliothek 


8 “Wiinsche.”? 
® See Albert Soergel, Dichtung und Dichter der Zeit (Leipzig, 1928), pp. 238-242. 
10 A brechnung. Randb kungen zu Leben und Arbeit (Berlin, 1932), p. 63. 





1 Tbid., p. 23. 12 Berlin: S. Fischer, 1893. 
4 Berlin: S. Fischer, 1895. 
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in 1910. Because they were to be had everywhere in this inexpensive and 
widespread form, Mackay did not include them in the beautiful final 
edition of his works, Werke in einem Band, issued in Berlin in 1928. The 
two Novellen are an attack on the bureaucracy-loving idealism of Ger- 
many, which Mackay considered the greatest enemy to individualism. 
The main characters of Die letzte Pflicht are Albert Schnell and Karl 
Bergmann, the one living, the other dead. Schnell, symbol of the German 
idealist, is a mild little small-town schoolteacher on an unaccustomed 
trip to Berlin to discharge his last obligations to an old friend from uni- 
versity days, Karl Bergmann, who has just died as a penniless failure. 
The main action of Die letzte Pflicht concerns Schnell’s wanderings 
through the redtape of funereal Berlin in search of the body of his pauper 
friend to give it a decent burial. The gray little man creeps through the 
grayness of government burial offices on his humble mission with a meek- 
ness that in the end becomes a positive characteristic of the book. 

The dead Bergmann, a government-hating individualist, has a 
stronger, more plastic character than the living Schnell, the idealist. The 
dead man’s spirit fills the pages of the story, reflecting his strength in 
Schnell’s dog-like, self-denying adoration of him, in his many friends’ 
continual reminiscences of him, in the great Dr. Hertwig’s respect for 
him, in his mistress’s fear of him, and in the love the landlady’s children 
still show at the mention of his name. Bergmann’s former circle became 
interested in the milktoast Schnell merely because the admired Bergmann 
had paid attention to him. As soon as Dr. Hertwig had probed Schnell 
and recognized that Bergmann had used the mild schoolteacher to feed 
his own ego, as a master pets and pampers his own adoring dog, he put 
Schnell out of his mind. The two main characters are indeed Bergmann 
and Schnell, but Bergmann dead is more tangible and has a stronger 
personality than Schnell living. Schnell is a Philistine of a new type, 
different from the Philistine of the days of Romanticism. He is a weak- 
ling, dependent on friends for companionship and encouragement, 
afraid of being alone, vacillating, indecisive, self-accusatory, idealistic, a 
“good Christian,” meek, self-effacing, forgiving, pitying, merciful, pure, 
forbearing, but in the eyes of the individualistic Mackay, contemptible. 
The egoist, Dr. Hertwig,™ master of life, is twice the man Schnell is; 
Bergmann, terribly battered by life, but laughing in scorn to the end, is 
three times the man Schnell is. The story pays homage to the egoistic 
individualist, and offers nothing but ridicule for the idealist. 

Technically Die letzte Pflicht is delicately executed. Each of the two 


4 Probably a tribute to the political poet, Georg Herwegh. Bergmann is a portrait of 
Max Stirner, whose biography Mackay was writing at just this time. 
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days on which its structure depends is treated as a separate mood, the 
first one being the first warm day of spring, with a gentle sunshine over 
the city. The dead individualist, with his dominating personality, as vital 
as the sun itself, is still alive in the minds of the people who knew him 
formerly and who tell Schnell about him and his ways. Schnell wanders 
from one flat to another, and through endless government bureaus, but : 
everywhere the personality of the fighting, arrogant, scornful, egoistic in- 
dividualist like the sunshine of spring is there above the dirt. In the ; 
second half of the story, the second day, Bergmann is quite dead and Ber- 
lin is dull and dreary. “Wie fiir ihn innerlich itiber dem ganzen Tage, so 
lag auch duferlich iiber der Natur, nicht wie gestern ein lockender zit- 
ternder Sonnenschein, sondern die graue Einténigkeit eines niichternen, 
erwartungslosen Friihjahrsmorgens, ohne Warme und ohne Leben.’’® 
Dust is the keyword of this half. Schnell is dusty, the streets and roads 
are dusty, the fields are dusty, the laborers are covered with dust. Schnell 
is sent from the collecting place for pauper corpses to the paupers’ burial 
ground, where he discovers the body in time to get a last glimpse of the 
dead Bergmann, already decomposing. Then that night before going to 
bed in his dirty hotel, he blunders by mistake into the opera, where he 
sees Siegfried carried on his shield up the cliffs. 


' Da ging eine Ahnung, eine dunkle, durch seine Seele, da der welcher Karl Berg- 
7 mann geheifen hatte und nun auch ein Toter war, doch wohl in dem Besten 
4 seines Wesens nie von ihm verstanden war, und daf er, der zwar kein grofer ) 
Held gewesen war, doch eine Persénlichkeit besessen hatte, die sich in manchem 
weit durch eigene Kraft hinausgehoben hatte tiber den Staub und den Schmutz 
des Tages, der ihn endlich iiberflutet und fortgerifen. . . .¥ 





ee In the foreground of Die letzte Pflicht is a symbolic object, a fine bronze 
: sphinx, bought by Karl Bergmann when he was young, cherished as his 
most valued possession and then on his death willed to the idealist 
Schnell. The sphinx is here symbolic of the riddle of life, a riddle that the . 
arrogant individualist Bergmann could answer and which the idealistic 
Schnell, when Bergmann passes it on to him, has so little ability to solve 
that its coming into his hands is ironic. “Da lag es und glotzte ihn an, 
das gefiihllose Menschentier!—O das Leben! ... Fiir ihn war es nicht 
groB ...Es war eine Hure, und das Ergriinden seine Ratsel nur ein 
Wiihlen im Kot ... ”?” A line in one of Mackay’s poems written at about 
this time runs: “Hier auch narrt uns das ewige Riatsel des Lebens als 
schweigende Sphinx.’”!® 

In 1895 Mackay published Albert Schnell’s Untergang, a sequel and 








18 Gesammelte Werke (Berlin, 1911), v, 88. 16 Tbid., 107. 
17 Tbid., 263. 8 Ibid., 1, 261. 
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afterthought to Die letzte Pflicht, which had left the definite impression 
that the idealist was doomed to a tragic end. Mackay returned Schnell 
as a Volkschullehrer permanently to Berlin, where, unable to stand the 
loneliness of a big city, he let a prostitute into his life. As the woman 
comes to realize his helpless, selfless, idealistic character, she establishes 
more and more control over him, taking over his apartment and his 
whole life. Unable to throw her aside as Bergmann would have done, he 
disintegrates steadily from day to day until he is in danger of losing his 
position. Having no other resource, his intellectuality and religiosity 
being only skin-deep, he takes to drink and living in taverns.'® His ideal- 
ist’s sense of honor at last becomes so hurt at his own sinfulness that he 
attempts suicide, but he has not sufficient courage to get into the water 
more than a few feet. A fever, brought on by exposure, kills him. The 
contrast in this half of Schnell’s story is between an outcast from society 
and an orthodox member of society whose every move is governed by a 
fear of offending society in some way. Both are contemptible, but the 
idealist is more so than the creature of instincts who comes to dominate 
him. Extreme moral squeamishness meets an animal-like amorality that 
quickly establishes control over this gelatinous representative of idealistic 
self-abnegation. Maltreated and overcome by life, Bergmann had gone 
down with a laugh which in the end meant that he was unconquered. 
Schnell’s end was inglorious, for he was nothing but a prostitute himself, 
in the service of society. Only by an individualistic, egoistic attitude can 
one rise above life. That, of course, is the theme of Emerson’s “‘Self-Re- 
liance,” and to some extent of Whitman’s “Song of Myself,” in the 
twenty-first part of which are the words: 


I chant the chant of dilation or pride. 
We have had ducking and deprecating about enough... . 


The two Schnell stories are not so much against the state as against 
the spinelessness of a large class of people who are worshippers of the 
state. Personality more than philosophy is in the foreground. Neverthe- 
less, a direct attack on government appears in the one sentence in which 
Dr. Hertwig attributes to the state, “Dummbheit, Unbildung, Roheit, 
Arroganz.’’° 

Der Schwimmer™ is Mackay’s most ambitious attempt to represent in 
prose fiction the philosophy of radical individualism with its accompany- 
ing hatred for the state. The novel portrays the tragic development 


19 The story is obviously the prototype of Heinrich Mann’s Professor Unrat (1905), 
on which was based “The Blue Angel” (Emil Jannings, Marlene Dietrich), the epoch- 
making film of the early 1930's. 

20 Gesammelte Werke, v, 115. 21 Berlin: S. Fischer, 1901. 
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(Entwicklungsroman) of a youth who, in spite of struggles on his part, is 
never quite able to break the hold society has on him, and climb to the 
high plane of individualistic independence. Franz Felder, beginning life 
in Berlin as one of the many children of a laborer, becomes in his nine- 
teenth year the champion of the world at all the important swimming 
distances. Attracted from earliest days to the water, he had grown up in 
the lakes, streams and swimming pools of Berlin. In his fourteenth year 
one of the best swimming clubs of the city recognized in him a coming 
champion and took him in, thus ending the free and happy days of his 
childhood. The club (symbol of the state), interested only in a common 
goal for its individual members trained the boy in the form necessary 
for championship swimming (education in public, government-con- 
trolled institutions), imbued him with the ideals of the club (patriotism, 
love of country), furnished him with the necessary funds for travel, and 
eventually attained the glory of having a world’s champion in its ranks. 
As a youngster Franz Felder had conformed gladly to the demands of the 
club for the subordination of self to the good of the whole, but as man- 
hood approached, along with the fame and glory of championship, he 
attempted to assert his ego, putting his own personal, individual self- 
interest over the interest of the club. Immediately a conflict broke out 
between the society and this overbold individual who was so arrogant as 
to consider himself before he considered community interest. The club 
went about eradicating this presumption. When the question arose 
whether his ego was strong enough to resist the demands of the group, 
Felder proved to be the weaker of the two. He broke with the club, to be 
sure, and entered another. There, however, he was unhappy, so depend- 
ent had he become on the people about him. He finally appeared at the 
swimming meets in the role of the Einzelschwimmer, only to find that he 
had not enough egoism and independence of spirit (the state, of course, 
never teaches such a suicide characteristic as anti-statism) to maintain 
his position in the face of the comrades of former days, now hostile and 
cold towards the apostate. He saw that he was fighting for the unattain- 
able, since he obviously could not remain independent and yet possess 
the love and respect of the group. When the irreconcilability of such 
demands struck home in him and he saw the sacrifice individualism 
entailed, a sacrifice that his tender ego, spoiled by the very society that 
nurtured him, could not make, he drowned himself. The tragedy lies in 
his own character in that he was not egoistic and individualistic enough 
to stand alone against the club. But his weakness had been bred in him 
by this very same group. 

Der Schwimmer is almost a unique work. It is one of the very few sym- 
bolic novels of radical, absolute individualism, a novel based on the philos- 
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ophy of anarchism, i.e., radical deprecation of the state. Anarchism, 
contrary to the popular concept, does not mean the negation of the state 
but merely the negation of the state’s right to impinge on the sovereignty 
of the individual. Anarchism must always be the result of radically 
consequent individualistic development. From first to last Der Schwim- 
mer is based on Max Stirner’s strange and wonderful exposition of indi- 
vidualistic egoism, Der Einzige und sein Eigentum,” known for many 
years now as the bible of anarchism. To understand fully Der Schwimmer, 
with all its good healthy, “American” suspicion of the state and its 
belief in the state’s harmful influence on the individual, one need only 
read carefully Der Einzige, which will turn out to be a continuous com- 
mentary on Mackay’s work. 

Various authoratative sources assert that Mackay was the “discoverer” 
of Max Stirner,* whose one important work was forgotten by all average 
readers soon after its appearance in 1845. Not until the nineties did 
Mackay and other Germans become aware again of this precursor of 
Nietzsche. Mackay is, however, not so much the discoverer as the popu- 
larizer of Stirner, who was well known earlier to Nietzsche in Germany 
and to a group of American radical individualists who were active in 
Boston and New York during the eighties. These highly intellectual, 
German-reading Americans™ knew Stirner before Mackay ever heard the 
name and long before the general public in Germany came to read 
him. Stirner, a purely German reaction to the cratophilic Hegel, would 
naturally have appealed to Americans of the last century. In fact there 
is much similarity between Emerson and Stirner, although it seems 
almost impossible that either ever heard of the other. One must say of 
both Emerson and Stirner that they are individualistic, egoistic, and 
state-hating in spite of the fact that one is a product of America, the other 
a product of Germany. 

All of Mackay’s work after 1888 is inseparable from Stirner’s solipsism. 
The division of Mackay’s Der Schwimmer into three parts, based upon 
the development of Franz Felder, comes from Stirner, who, in the first 
chapter of Der Einzige, described the typical human life in detail. Stirner 
summarizes this chapter thus: 


Das Kind war realistisch, in den Dingen dieser Welt befangen, bis ihm nach und 
nach hinter eben diese Dinge zu kommen gelang; der Jiingling war idealistisch, 


22 Leipzig, 1845. 

33 For instance, the articles on Anarchism in the Encyclopaedia Britannica and on Max 
Stirner in the Encyclopedia of Social Sciences. 

% The group around Benjamin Tucker. See Thomas A. Riley, “New England Anarchism 
in Germany,” The New England Quarterly, xv, no. 1 (1945), 25-38. Mackay first read 
Stirner in the late summer of 1888. 
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von Gedanken begeistert, bis er sich zum Manne hinaufarbeitete, dem egois- 
tischen, der mit den Dingen und Gedanken nach Herzenslust gebahrt und sein 
persdnliches Interesse iiber alles setzt.* 


Der Schwimmer falls exactly into those three parts: das Kind—realis- 
tisch; der Jiingling—idealistisch; der Mann—egoistisch. 

Stirner compares the movement of an individual in a state with the 
movements of a prisoner in a prison™ (the life of Franz Felder in his swim- 
ming club). Actions stemming from personal, individual desires are felt 
by the state to be hostile and dangerous, for if personal wishes are granted 
too much freedom, they would dissolve the state. Therefore the state 
must needs seek to control all movement within it that originates in 
purely personal motives. However, it allows the individual some freedom 
to keep him from getting too rebellious, although it guards its right of 
retracting this freedom jealously.”’ All this, of course, is the attitude of 
Felder’s swimming club towards Felder. Different from entrance into 
prison, entrance into the state comes at a time when we are completely 
ignorant of any other world or any other ideas. From birth on, the state 
forms our thinking in order to make us good citizens, that is, good and 
obliging servants of its wishes. Thus too did Felder enter his club when 
he was very young and incapable of independent thought; and when he 
became mature, he was unable to remember any other existence than 
within the club. The club had by then molded him to its will. “Der Staat 
will aus den Menschen etwas machen, darum leben in ihm nur gemachte 
Menschen; jeder der Er selbst sein will, ist sein Gegner und ist nichts,” 
says Stirner.”* 

Just as Felder’s club was interested only in the honor of the club as 
such and not in which of its individual members brought it honor, 
whether Franz Felder or another, so says Stirner: “‘Der Staat hat nur ein 
Interesse daran, selbst reich zu sein; ob Michel reich und Peter arm ist, 
gilt ihm gleich; es kénnte auch Peter reich und Michel arm sein.’”® “Er 
geht allezeit darauf aus, von Mir Nutzen zu ziehen, d.h. Mich zu exploi- 
tieren . . . ’*° “Das Gemeinwohl als solches ist nicht mein Wohl, sondern 
nur die 4uferste Spitze der Selbstverleugnung. Das Gemeinwohl kann 
laut jubeln, wahrend ich “kuschen” muf®, der Staat glinzen, indes ich 
darbe.””* 

Felder, a weakling and tragically incapable of coping with the world 
about him, suffered from his change from club to club. He felt ashamed 
at his lack of loyalty. His mates were likewise shocked at his lack of 


% Der Einzige und sein Eigentum (Leipzig: Reclam, 1927), p. 23. 
% Tbid., 255. 27 Tbid., 263. 28 Tbid., 264. 
29 Tbid., 294. 30 Tbid., 296. 31 Tbid., 248. 
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gratefulness in leaving the club that had brought him up and made a 
champion of him. They let him see their sharp disapprobation. As Stir- 
ner says, “Wer von einer Partei zur anderen iibertritt, den schimpft 
man einen ‘Ueberlaufer’. ’’*? Stirner then describes how Felder should 
have felt: “Der Einzelne aber ist eimzig, kein Glied der Partei. Er verei- 
nigt sich frei und trennt sich frei.”* “‘So kénnte ein Egoist also niemals 
Partei ergreifen oder Partei nehmen? Doch, nur kann er sich nicht von 
der Partei ergreifen und einnehmen lassen.’ 

Stirner never negates the state and society completely, but merely 
insists that the state exists for the individual, not the individual for the 
state, and when society hampers the individual against his will, the real 
individual will rebel. Thoreau said the same thing in his “Essay on Civil 
Disobedience”: “I simply wish to refuse allegiance to the state, to with- 
draw and stand aloof from it effectually.” A free society entered into or 
left at the will of the individual, Stirner called a Verein. He characterized 
die Gesellschaft, the normal state, by comparing it with the Verein, the 
free voluntary union. Stirner’s tyrannous Gesellschaft is identical with 
Mackay’s “Schwimmklub Berlin 1879,” the swimming club of Franz 
Felder. 


In den Verein bringst du deine ganze Macht, dein Vermégen, und machst Dich 
geltend, in der Gesellschaft wirst du mit deiner Arbeitskraft verwendet; in jenem 
lebst du egoistisch, in dieser menschlich, d.h. religiés, als ein “‘Glied am Leibe dieses 
Herrn”: der Gesellschaft schuldest Du, was Du hast; und bist ihr verpflichtet, 
bist von “‘sozialen Pflichten’”—besessen, den Verein benutzest Du und giebst ihn, 
pflicht- und treulos, auf, wenn Du keinen Nutzen weiter aus ihm zu ziehen 
weiSt. Ist die Gesellschaft mehr als Du, so geht sie Dir iiber Dich; der Verein 
ist nur dein Werkzeug oder das Schwert, wodurch Du deine natiirliche Kraft ver- 
scharfst und vergréSerst; der Verein ist fiir Dich und durch Dich da, die Gesell- 
schaft nimmt umgekehrt Dich fiir sich in Anspruch und ist auch ohne Dich; kurz 
die Gesellschaft ist heilig, der Verein dein eigen: die Gesellschaft verbraucht Dich, 
den Verein verbrauchst Du.* 


The tragedy of Der Schwimmer comes from the fact that Franz Felder 
was never able to handle his swimming club as though it were a Verein. 
For him it always remained a Gesellschaft. 

Striking in Der Schwimmer is the dull and heavy personality of the 
main character. A stolid, often mentally and emotionally sluggish mass 
of muscle, unsmiling, unresponsive to his milieu outside of the water, 
self-satisfied, he forms an example of the ideal citizen, a man educated by 
society to fill a definite purpose within it. The club had not the slightest 
interest in developing his personality when that added nothing to the 


2 Tbid., 275. 3% [bid., 274. ™ Ibid., 277. * Ibid., 366. 
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glory of the club. It is part of the tragedy of the novel that he was unable 
to develop himself psychically as well as physically, and thus make him- 
self independent of the world. We sympathize with Felder much as we 
sympathize with an ailing work horse. Felder, however, was like an en- 
chanted beast of the fairy tale books, under whose rough exterior is 
hidden a prince. He merely never found the charm that would have 
brought out his true character; nor did he even become aware of what 
other possibilities there are in a human being. It is for the reader to realize 
that Felder was an unfortunate who never found the real key to life. 
That key, according to Mackay, is a truly independent, individualistic, 
egoistic attitude towards the world, which brings out the best in any 
personality, rounds out the man in all ways and makes of him an out- 
standing individual. Felder was the victim of his club from childhood on. 
The club, interested only in itself, developed him as a machine, making 
no attempt to develop his mind or personality. A formal organization 
which uses compulsion on its members and makes them its servants, 
must needs kill their personality and rob them of their very heartblood, 
their personal initiative. Looked at in that light, Der Schwimmer becomes 
a warning to humanity to be on guard against society and its institutions, 
especially the state and government, for society’s needs and those of the 
individual are not identical. Mackay is only urging on the underdog in 
the endless, omnipresent struggle between the individual and the state. 

Mackay called himself, his whole life long, not merely an individualist 
but an Individualistic Anarchist. Whether he was justified in such a 
nomenclature, depends on one’s definition of the words individualist and 
anarchist. Rudolf Steiner, the theosophist and anthroposophist, who for 
some years in the 1890’s was a close friend of Mackay’s, disliked the des- 
ignation of anarchist for Mackay. He said of it: ““Nun war das Bedenk- 
liche, daB J. H. Mackay diese Idee des kommunistischen Anarchismus 
und die auf sie gegriindete Agitation bekimpfte, indem er fiir seine eige- 
nen sozialen Gedanken denselben Namen wihlte, den die Gegner hatten, 
nur mit einem anderen Eigenschaftswort davor. ‘Individualistischer, 
Anarchismus’ nannte er, was er selber vertrat, und zwar als Gegenteil 
dessen, was man damals Anarchismus nannte. Das gab natiirlich dazu 
Anla&, da® in der Oeffentlichkeit nur scharfe Urteile iiber Mackays 
Ideen sich bilden konnten.’* Steiner’s own political theory, published 
in 1920 under the title, Die Kernpunkte der, sozialen Frage (Stuttgart), 
although closely allied to Mackay’s theories, never mentions the word 
anarchism, and few people would ever think of connecting Steiner with 
the anarchist movement. Steiner is regarded merely as a radical indi- 
vidualist. 


% Mein Lebensgang (Dornach, Schweiz, 1925). p. 260. 
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For Mackay, however, individualism, egoism, and anarchism became 
one, and he insisted on calling himself by all three names. His first book 
to receive discussion and praise in German literary circles was entitled 
Die Anarchisten (Ziirich, 1891). In the references to him in histories of 
modern German literature, this book is mentioned as his most famous 
“novel,” although it is actually not a novel at all and was never intended 
by Mackay to be taken as such. 

The key to an understanding of Die Anarchisten lies in the knowledge 
that most of the book is given over to straight naturalistic reporting, 
giving a picture of London in the fall of 1887 as seen by a German who 
associated largely with German anarchists in the London radical clubs. 
Of its ten chapters, four are devoted almost entirely to exact reporting on 
the miseries of the poor in the London slums. Two chapters are devoted to 
the Haymarket Affair of Chicago, giving its history and describing the 
reaction of the London circles to the hanging of the anarchist martyrs— 
again factual reporting of what Mackay had himself seen that year in 
Londen. Thus over half the book (225 pages as against 153) is nothing 
but reporting, on the scene, of contemporary events. The rest gives by 
means of conversations between various characters the two opposing 
programs of Individualistic Anarchism*? and Communist-Anarchism, 
with the life history of Auban, the individualist, contrasted with the life 
history of Otto Trupp, the Communist-Anarchist. Auban is obviously 
Mackay himself while Otto Trupp is Otto Rinke, an actual figure of the 
London of 1887, who eventually settled in St. Louis, Missouri. It is 
obvious, therefore, why Mackay never maintained that the book was 
belles lettres and why he felt hurt when critics attacked it as such. It is 
strange that this political and sociological treatise should have estab- 
lished Mackay’s name in all the larger histories of German literature, for 
it is not art and Mackay never wished to present it as art. 

However, some of the tricks of the novelist are used in this non-novel in 
prominent places, thus giving the impression to careless readers that the 
book was intended as literature. The use of contrasting characters, the 
emotional Trupp with his short muscular figure contrasting with the 
tall, slender, intellectually cool Auban; the introduction of these two 
figures into the foreground when the slums of London are described, 
letting us see the sights through their eyes; the fact that each of the two 
is given a detailed past; all these lend a novel-like atmosphere to parts of 
the book. There are, nevertheless, no development to the characters, no 
plot, no symbolism, no interplay of weather and moods, or landscape and 


87 Individualistic Anarchism believed in a competitive society. It was against violence 
of all kinds. Benjamin Tucker, the leader of the Individualistic Anarchists in the United 
States, called himself an “unterrified Jeffersonian Democrat.” 
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moods, none of the finer techniques used by Mackay elsewhere in building 
up a character so that he becomes real to the reader. Die Anarchisten is 
not art but only exposition lightened by a bit of the technique of the 
professional novelist. 

The distinction made between the Individualistic Anarchist and the 
Communist-Anarchist is that the former believed fervently in private 
property, and disbelieved in communism of all kinds. The individualist is 
also against all forms of compulsion and is, therefore, against revolution 
as a means of attaining political goals. Mackay therefore places himself 
squarely along side of David Henry Thoreau and would certainly have 
received the sympathy of Emerson. 

Mackay’s similarity to the Americans is no accident. While he stands 
with one foot on Max Stirner’s Der Einzige (1845), his other foot is on 
the work of the American individualist Benjamin Tucker, whose ideas 
go back largely to the work of Josiah Warren. Warren’s first book was 
published in 1846 in Indiana.** His entire social theory may be sum- 
marized in a few words he attached to a later work: “the facts and 
conclusions of forty-seven years’ study and experiment in reform move- 
ments. . . ina direction exactly opposite to and away from Communism, 
but leading to all the harmonic results aimed at by Communism.’”*® 
Warren’s method of obtaining “harmonic results” without resorting to 
communism consisted in “a new development of principles” which were 
to act as “substitutes for laws and governments . . . ,’*° principles based 
on the “sovereignty of the individual,” a phrase invented by Warren and 
later adopted by such thinkers as John Stuart Mill. Warren called his 
movement “Individualism”; Mackay merely calls the same movement 
“Anarchism.” It seems strange to find in Die Anarchisten of 1891 many 
of the same ideas expressed by Warren as far back as 1846. Mackay’s 
really basic individualistic ideas, however, are all to be found in the work 
of Max Stirner and are not imported from the United States. Stirner was 
as bitter against communism as Warren.“ 

All during World War I, Mackay sat quietly in Berlin writing a second 
book expressing his philosophy of absolute individualism. Der Fretheit- 
sucher* much more than Die Anarchisten lies in the fragrant twilight be- 
tween imaginative literature and essay. Thomas Mann’s Tonio Kréger 
has the same intermingling of picture and theory. Der Freiheitsucher is 
perhaps the most beautifully written exposition of anti-statism in ex- 


38 T know the book only in the second edition, Equitable Commerce (Utopia, Ohio, 1849). 

% Practical Applications of the Elementary Principles of “True Civilization” to the Minute 
Details of Everyday Life (Princeton, Mass., 1873). The words quoted are from the title page. 

«© Equitable Commerce, a later edition, (New York, 1852). From the title page. 

“ Der Einzige und sein Eigentum, 300 and 362. # Berlin, 1921. 
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istence, although it is almost unknown in Germany. By 1921 Mackay was 
quite forgotten and the Germans in no mood for a literature that might 
ask them to see blemishes in the new state they had just erected. The 
book is accessible both in the original edition and in that exquisite 
Werke in einem Band of 1928, both of which are very sparsely distributed 
in Germany and this country. 

Der Freiheitsucher is Mackay’s autobiography in a somewhat poetical 
garb. It describes his childhood in Saarbriicken, his violent break with his 
step-father (a Prussian government official), his semesters in German 
universities, his great year in London, 1887-1888, which gave him the 
final insight into the folly behind the state. Only a bitter, inexorable rebel 
could have broken out of the bourgeois straight jacket of nineteenth- 
century Germany into a world almost as wide as Nietzsche’s or Emer- 
son’s. Like his contemporary, Nietzsche, Mackay was in an advanced 
guard, the loneliest position in the attack. As a child he had stood 
desperately alone, facing society, family, and the state with clenched 
fists, antagonizing the world into which he had been born. Then as a 
young man his name became linked for the ten years of the 1890’s with 
the rebel youngsters of the Verein Durch in Berlin, and the individualistic 
Friedrichshagen circle. Soon after 1900 he broke with his few literary 
friends and retired voluntarily into an almost complete obscurity, Never- 
theless, a whole series of European autobiographies published during the 
1920’s and 1930’s considered his early pioneer work as being of such im- 
portance that they devoted pages to him.“ Der Freiheitsucher gives no 
names such as Saarbriicken or Verein Durch, but merely describes in 
symbolic stages the triumphant progress of a youth rebelling against 
the narrowness and selfishness of a world of sentimental idealists who 
sought their salvation in loyalty to institutions outside of their own good 
and their own happiness. 

The cry of Der Freiheitsucher is the ancient cry that Emerson worded 
so finely: ‘“‘Trust thyself—every heart vibrates to that iron string.”’ The 
wisdom that the seeker for freedom finally attains to (through the help of 
Max Stirner), Emerson had reached years before when he wrote, “With 
the appearance of the wise man the state expires. The appearance of 
character makes the state unnecessary. The wise man is the state.’ 
Mackay’s first exposition of radical individualism, Die Anarchisten, was 


# Max Halbe, Jahrhundertwende, 1893-1914 (Danzig, 1935), pp. 44 ff.; Kurt Martens, 
Schonungslose Lebenschronik (Wien, Berlin, 1921), pp. 197 ff.; Stanislaw Przybyszewski, 
Moi Wspolczesni (Warsaw, 1926), p. 72; Gabriele Reuter, Vom Kinde zum Menschen 
(Berlin, 1921), many references; Rodolf Steiner, Mein Lebensgang (Dornach, Schweiz, 
1925), 260. (For four of these references I am indebted to Professor Karl Viétor.) 

“ “Politics,”’ (1839-1840). 
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bound to a date and a place: the year 1887 in London. As the years recede 
and times change, the book must lose its effectiveness. Der Freiheitsucher 
on the other hand is timeless and placeless, a book for the ages, the 
classical expression of a philosophy which, even when one cannot agree 
with it in entirety, is always inspiring. Der Freihettsucher will express its 
ideas as clearly and beautifully tomorrow as it did yesterday. 

Many years before Mackay’s day, Stirner compared state and society 
to a prison. Mackay’s life was also haunted by the feeling that he was an 
innocent prisoner in the power of a merciless gaoler. As a youth, long 
before he knew of Max Stirner, he wrote “Unschuldig Verurteilt,” de- 
scribing in six pages of iambic pentameter a man’s being sentenced to 
prison for life although innocent of any crime. Here we have Mackay 
in symbol: the harmless individual at bay before a hostile society that by 
means of its institutions attacks him unthinkingly and unreasonably. 
Mackay fought society his whole life long. In the London anarchist organ 
Die Autonomie for June 17, 1888, just at the time when he was in London 
and active in the Klub Autonomie, there appeared an announcement of 
the performance of a four-act play entitled Unschuldig Verurteilt. Al- 
though the author was not mentioned, it seems probable that it was 
Mackay. Then as an old man in 1928 he published the short novel 
Staatsanwalt Sierlin,“ constructed about the same theme. 

Sierlin, attorney-general and therefore symbolic of the state, had 
helped coldly, systematically, and brutally in condemning to prison a 
young man accused of embezzlement. Braun, innocent of the crime, is 
set free after a year, the real perpetrator taking his place. Braun’s desire 
to avenge himself on the lifeless mechanism that had stolen a year from 
his life is turned towards the conscienceless servant of the state, on whom 
he plans a revenge that will leave himself untouched by the law. He be- 
gins to haunt the lawyer day and night, permitting the man to see him 
everywhere in unexpected places. Since he seems always quite indifferent 
to the lawyer’s presence, it is impossible for the lawyer to molest him. 
Sierlin in time becomes so uneasy that he attacks Braun with his fists in 
public, for which he is immediately arrested. Eventually the surveillance 
brings Sierlin to a nervous breakdown that ends in insanity and a living 
death in an asylum. 

The book is not only an attempt to portray the brutality of the state 
towards individuals, but it also aims at weakening an exaggerated re- 
spect for legislation. The innocent man is jailed by unjust law; the guilty 
man who had driven Sierlin insane, cannot be touched by the law. The 
plot reminds one, by contrast, of the famous Michael Kohlhaas by Kleist, 


Berlin: Stirner-Verlag, 1928. 
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one of the opening sentences of which is, ‘“‘Das Rechtgefiihl aber machte 
ihn zum Rauber und Mérder.”’ Kohlhaas, much like Braun, became an 
anti-social robber and murderer in his attempt to force justice from 
society. However, since society, according to the state-loving Kleist, can- 
not permit an individual to set himself up as sovereign judge of himself 
and his own actions, Michael Kohlhaas is in the end brought to justice 
and executed. In Mackay’s Staatsanwalt Sierlin the situation is exactly 
reversed. The individual calls society to account, passes judgment 
(symbolically) on society, and executes the death sentence on it. Kleist’s 
individual eventually goes down to defeat before triumphant society; 
Mackay’s individual in the end stands triumphant and vindicated before 
a defeated society. 

All of Mackay’s Weltanschauung originates in one principle, the belief 
in the necessity for freedom of the individual.“ He dreamed of a world 
in which all men were free, not only in thought, speech and religion but 
free physically and mentally, free to come and go at will, to act as one’s 
desire dictates—as long as such freedom did not detract from another’s 
freedom. He desired not arbitrary looseness but merely as much leeway 
as possible without harming a neighbor. For him the state was the in- 
dividual’s greatest enemy, the greatest destroyer of equal freedom. 

Although there is much more in Mackay’s works than dislike and 
suspicion for concentrated political power, I have made it clear that that 
is one of his most striking and characteristic themes, and a theme which, 
according to popular tradition, is supposed to be lacking in German 
thought and literature, although present everywhere in the letters of our 
own country. 

German: American. The boundary between the two designations is oc- 
casionally difficult to place. Individualist Mackay said of boundaries: 


Und nirgendwo sind Grenzen! grenzenlos 

Was uns umgiebt, die wir uns Menschheit nennen! 
Wir michten uns umfassen stark und gro8, 

Allein sie—scheiden, richten, mikeln, trennen !— 


Individualist Robert Frost said exactly the same thing when he wrote: 
Something there is that doesn’t love a wall... 
Tuomas A. RILEY 
Bowdoin College 


® Werke in einem Band (Berlin, 1928), pp. 1048-53. 
47 Gesammelte Werke (Berlin, 1911), 11, 203. 








XLIX 


THE QUINTESSENCE OF IDEALISM; 
OR, THE SLAVES OF DUTY 


EN, in 1879, W. S. Gilbert had his Pirate King of Penzance ad- 
vise the unhappy hero, “Frederic, if you conscientiously feel that 
it is your duty to destroy us, we cannot blame you for acting on that 
conviction. Always act in accordance with the dictates of your conscience, 
my boy, and chance the consequences,” the Pirate Apprentice who ex- 
pected soon to be out of his indentures found himself in a world as gen- 
erally obsessed with the sense of duty as he was himself. It is true that 
only with considerable difficulty did he find ‘“‘one maiden breast” which 
3 felt the moral beauty “Of making worldly interest/Subordinate to sense 
of duty,”’ but the Pirate King had plenty of other support for his con- 
scientious philosophy. Not only was he joined by the somewhat weathered 
Ruth, but even the Sergeant of Police, remembering his own obligations 
when constabulary duty’s to be done, forgave Frederic his tergiversation 
when reminded that the undependable young man, however queerly he 
4 behaved, had always been actuated by his sense of duty. And even Mabel, 
faced with the loss of her lover, announced proudly to the police force, 
“Dearly as I loved him before, his heroic sacrifice to his sense of duty 
has endeared him to me tenfold. He has done his duty. I will do mine. 
Go ye and do yours.”’ Nevertheless, poor Frederic remained the victim 
rather than the master of his convictions; he suffered ceaseless spiritual 
ees tortures under the admonitions of the Stern Daughter of the Voice of 
; God, and at one critical point exclaimed: 
S Oh joy unbounded! . 
Oh sweet relief! oh rapture unexampled! : 
e At last I may atone, in some slight measure, 
For the repeated acts of theft and pillage 
Of which, at a sense of duty’s stern dictation, 
I, circumstances’ victim, have been guilty. 








Twelve years later Bernard Shaw came to the rescue of Frederic’s 
suppressed desire: he repudiated duty altogether. One’s duty, he informed 
the public, is a thing one should never do. It is the “primal curse.” If 
there is to be social progress, some established duty must be rejected at 
every step. Otherwise, freedom to advance is impossible. The repudiation 
of Man’s duty to God, he insisted, has already been accomplished, and 
Man is now in the stage of exalting his duty to his neighbor. Only, how- 
ever, when Man realizes that an equally cogent duty is owed to himself 
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will the reign of duty be overthrown, for only then will Man’s God be- 
come “his own humanity; and he, self-satisfied at last, ceases to be 
selfish.” In the process, Man will have discarded the policy of idealism; 
that is, of setting up fancy masks between himself and reality, and wor- 
shiping these so-called “ideals” instead of seeing the truth. These ideals 
which have been set up as idols are, in other words, the moral and social 
conventions which govern the motives and actions of the world’s Ideal- 
ists and Philistines. Man in the new age will also have perceived the 
fatuity and peril of what society still praises as “‘self-sacrifice”; and 
“Nature,” the instinct, the “Will,” will shape Man’s progress to a higher 
goal—to what Shaw eventually labeled the Superman. 

But in 1891 Woman was an even greater problem than Man; and the 
Womanly Woman, as idealized by the Manly Man, was the greatest 
problem of all. For if Woman wished to become free, preached Shaw, 
she had more duties left to repudiate than had Man. “The sum of the 
matter is that unless Woman repudiates her womanliness, her duty to 
her husband, to her children, to society, to the law, and to everyone but 
herself, she cannot emancipate herself. But her duty to herself is no duty 
at all, since a debt is cancelled when the debtor and creditor are the 
same person. ... Therefore Woman has to repudiate duty altogether.” 
Indeed, proclaimed Shaw, “‘it is false to say that Woman is now directly 
the slave of Man: she is the immediate slave of duty.” 

After all, however, most of the Victorians were, like Woman and 
Frederic, the slaves of duty, and their influence lasted, though waningly, 
well on into the twentieth century. The conflict between the dutiful 
and the undutiful was fought out with special vigor and clarity on the 
platform which Shaw was soon to choose as particularly his own—the 
stage. 

Though the first place where Shaw fully expressed these iconoclastic but 
also seminal views was The Quintessence of Ibsenism, the very title of this 
basic work confesses that he did not claim complete originality in them. 
Of course, for several preceding years, in Thus Spake Zarathustra and 
Beyond Good and Evil Friedrich Nietzsche had been assaulting the old 
conceptions of duty and virtue, proclaiming the magnificence of the ego, 
exalting the instincts and the Will as the emancipators, deriding self- 
sacrifice, scorning the Idealists, and prophesying the Superman. But 
since Shaw has stated dogmatically that he never heard of Nietzsche 
until a German lady accused him of plagiarism after the publication of 
The Quintessence, we must accept his explanation that he was simply a 
part of a world movement, in which Shopenhauer, Wagner, Strindberg, 
and Ibsen—especially Ibsen—also played leading roles. Certainly on two 
vital matters Shaw and Nietzsche disagreed: Woman and Socialism. For 
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Nietzsche would have enslaved the first and effaced the second. Ibsen 
was much more congenial to Shaw, for, although the Norwegian was 
only incidentally interested in Socialism, his other views were highly 
sympathetic to the Irish expatriate. 

For many years Ibsen had been skeptical about duties and about ideals. 
In Pillars of Society he had made his comic character the hypochondriac 
Idealist, Hilmar Ténnesen, say to a constricted Idealist, the schoolmaster 
Rérlund: “But besides—one has some duties toward the society one 
belongs to. There must be someone to hold high the banner of the ideal’’; 
and the play ends with the exposure and repentance of the hypocrite 
Bernick. But Ibsen’s unmasking of these caterpillars of society was tame 
stuff compared with his slashing attack in his next two plays. In A Doll’s 
| House, as Shaw describes it, we have “‘the sweet home, the womanly 
a4 woman, the happy family life of the idealist’s dream. Mrs. Nora Helmer 
is happy in the belief that she has attained a valid realization of all these 
illusions; that she is an ideal wife and mother; and that Helmer is an ideal 
husband. . . .” But, as the play develops, we soon see the unreality of her 
dream. Helmer is the kind of man, Nora early tells her friend Mrs. 
: Linden, who maintains that it is “his duty as a husband not to yield to 
2 my whims and fancies.” He talks about “conscience” and the pernicious 
effect that wearing a mask of deception like Krogstad’s must have on a 
wife and children. When he learns that Nora has committed forgery for 
“6 his sake, and has endangered his reputation as a result, he storms at her f 
and accuses her of having inherited her father’s want of principle—she 
has “‘no religion, no morality, no sense of duty.” Then, after he discovers 
that Krogstad is willing to forget the whole affair, but that Nora insists 
on leaving him and the children in order to educate herself, he upbraids 
her with, “Can you forsake your holiest duties in this way?” He is totally | 
unable to understand her when she announces that her duties toward 
herself are equally sacred. He demands self-sacrifice from her—self- 
sacrifice, which Krogstad has already described to Mrs. Linden as | 
merely “a woman’s romantic craving.” But Helmer’s selfish and con- 
ventional blindness does not prevail, and Nora rejects the old “duties” 

for the new one of discovering herself. 

In Ghosts, which shows what might happen to a woman who did not 
have the courage that Nora had to leave a corrupt and pharisaic home, it 
is Parson Manders who carries aloft the banner of the ideal. For it is 
Manders to whom Helen Alving fled for aid and refuge when she found 
what her husband really was. And what did the parson tell her instead of 
accepting her love? “What right have we human beings to happiness? 
We have simply to do our duty, Mrs. Alving! And your duty was to 
hold firmly to the man you had once chosen, and to whom you were 
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bound by the holiest ties. . . . It was your duty to bear with humility the 
cross which a Higher Power had, in its wisdom, laid upon you. But in- 
stead of that you . . . go and risk your good name and reputation, and— 
nearly succeed in ruining other people’s reputation into the bargain.”” He 
prides himself on having persuaded her “‘to resume the yoke of duty and 
obedience,” and charges that ‘‘Just as you once disowned a wife’s duty, 
so you have since disowned a mother’s.” She has been all her life “under 
the dominion of a pestilent spirit of self-will.” And he temporarily con- 
cludes his lecture by saying righteously, “This I have thought it my duty 
to say to you.” Duty is a positive obsession with him; the word occurs in 
almost every important speech that he makes. Later he returns to the 
attack under the new guise of “ideals.” He demands that Mrs. Alving 
uphold to her son Oswald the “ideal” of his father. When Mrs. Alving 
counters, “But what about the truth?” he echoes obstinately, ‘““But what 
about the ideals?” Mrs. Alving reproaches herself for her cowardice and 
her “superstitious awe for duty and the proprieties,” but fails completely 
to shake his faith in what he calls his “greatest victory” —the victory over 
himself when he sent her back to her degrading and horrible life with her 
husband. She never abandons her new convictions, but she does ulti- 
mately gain a greater tolerance and human sympathy toward her hus- 
band, and a greater recognition of her own previous defects. Just before 
the final catastrophe Ibsen has her sum it all up to her son in the following 
words: “They had taught me a great deal about duties and so forth, 
which I went on obstinately believing in. Everything was marked out 
into duties—into my duties, and his duties, and—I am afraid I made his 
home intolerable. . . .”” These, Ibsen implies, are some of the products of 
the enslavement to duty and idealism. 

When Shaw himself began to practice the drama instead of criticizing 
it and theorizing about it, he carried on his campaign in his first three 
plays, although, somewhat surprisingly, he failed to make his new in- 
terpretations of duty and idealism as central a source of dramatic conflict 
as Ibsen had done. Nevertheless, those characters who call on these 
shibboleths use them as a justification for dubious or shady dealing, or are 
mere intellectual sophists. When, in The Philanderer, Shaw’s travesty on 
the pseudo-Ibsenites who sprouted all over London in the wake of the 
limited furor created by the English performances of Pillars of Society, A 
Doll’s House, and Ghosts, the clever Leonard Charteris wishes to break off 
his affair with the romantic Julia so that he can take up with the new and 
more desirable Grace, he argues with inconsistent artfulness that ad- 
vanced views involve advanced duties, and tells Julia: “Advanced people 
form charming friendships: conventional people marry. Marriage suits a 
good deal of people; and its first duty is fidelity. Friendship suits some 
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people; and its first duty is unhesitating, uncompromising acceptance of a 
notice of change of feeling from either side. You chose friendship instead 
of marriage. Now do your duty, and accept your notice.” Julia is not 
taken in, and continues in the favorite Shavian role of Woman as the 
Pursuer—although in this case she is forced to be content with her second 
choice, Dr. Paramore. By the end of the play the audience judges her 
lucky, in spite of the greater charm of Charteris, who in the third act has 
reproached the doctor for having a conscience about scientific questions 
(since this conscience seems about to interfere with his plot to marry 
Paramore off to Julia): “Now look here, Paramore: I’ve got no conscience 
in that sense at all: I loathe it as I do all the snares of idealism... .” 
It will seem strange only to those who do not know Shaw to find him 
satirizing his own opinions by putting them in the mouth of such a 
dilettante as Charteris; but, as he himself concludes about discovering a 
formula for the quintessence of Ibsenism: “its quintessence is that there 
is no formula.” 

Duty and idealism are given a much more prominent position in the 
two “unpleasant” plays of ideas, Widowers’ Houses and Mrs. Warren’s 
Profession. The former, which features as despicable a set of hypocrites as 
ever appeared in three acts, turns on the conversion of young Dr. Harry 
Trench from his scruples about owning slum property to his agreement to 
improve the property in order to get a higher price when the city buys it 
so that a new street can be cut through. Close to the end of the play 
Trench’s mentor, the elderly social climber, William de Burgh Cokane, 
opens the attack by maintaining, “No: this is a matter of principle with 
me. I say it is your duty, Harry—your duty—to put those abominable 
buildings into proper and habitable repair.... In questions of duty 
there is no room for persuasion, even from the oldest friend.” This 
s oblique approach is ably seconded by Sartorius, the self-made capitalist 
whose daughter, Blanche, is hot on Trench’s trail: “I certainly feel, as 
Mr. Cokane puts it, that it is our duty: one which I have perhaps too long 
neglected out of regard for the poorest class of tenants.”” Even Lickcheese, 
the most miserable hypocrite of them all, chimes in: ““Not a doubt of it, | 
gents, a dooty. I can be as sharp as any man when it’s a question of 
business; but dooty’s another thing.” Trench has enough self-respect to | 
reply: “Well, I don’t see that it is any more my duty now than it was four | 
months ago. I look at it simply as a question of so much money.” But 
this “realistic’’ viewpoint leads him to the same decision as the Idealists 
had already reached, when he realizes that Blanche goes along with the 
bargain. 

In Mrs. Warren’s Profession Shaw has at least created a fairly admir- 
able heroine in the person of Mrs. Warren’s daughter, Vivie, a specimen : 
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of the New Woman of the ’90’s. Vivie is certainly an example of his con- 
ceptions of the Realist, for after her sentimental mother, the manager of 
a string of high-class international brothels, has rung all the changes on 
the usual Idealistic talk about the rights and love of motherhood in order 
to keep Vivie with her, the girl bursts out just before the final curtain: 
“My duty as a daughter! I thought we should come to that presently. 
Now once for all, mother, you want a daughter and Frank wants a wife. 
I don’t want a mother; and I don’t want a husband.” And, although, 
Mrs. Warren violently accuses her of selfishness, hardness, and in- 
gratitude, Vivie is a consistent enough Ibsenite to adhere to Nora 
Helmer’s doctrine of her duty to herself. 

But victory for the forces of the New Freedom in England was by no 
means so easily won. In the theater the antagonists of duty far outnum- 
bered its proponents, but the Old Guard still had its spokesmen, the 
chief of whom was that bundle of contradictions and compromises, Henry 
Arthur Jones, who as early as 1884 had collaborated on an adaptation of 
A Doll’s House, which went by the title of Breaking a Butterfly and which, 
as Ibsen himself had finally done under pressure, gave the play a “happy” 
ending in which Nora agreed to stay with her husband because of the 
children. In an astonishingly large number of plays up to the outbreak of 
World War I, playwrights made the attitudes of their characters toward 
duty into focal points of the action, but Jones more than any other lead- 
ing dramatist, after surveying the arguments of the new liberalists, came 
out flat-footed in favor of the old, standard views. It is true that, perhaps 
unconsciously, he reached the same conclusions as his opponents had 
reached consciously, for he often portrayed the unhappy and even tragic 
lives of those who embraced these views; but he stubbornly upheld the 
views in spite of their undesirable consequences. In three such repre- 
sentative Jones plays of the ’90’s as The Liars, Michael and His Lost 
Angel, and The Masqueraders his doctrines are fully revealed. In the first 
of these, one of the best of Jones’s comedies, Colonel Sir Christopher 
Deering is the Big Brother—the universal confidant and adviser; i.e., 
he is Jones. Although in the third act he warns Lady Jessica, the heroine 
and the chief of the liars, or fibbers, “I’m not a good hand at—idealizing,”’ 
by which he means that be does not approve of using a lie as “a sort of 
idealized and essential truth,” nevertheless in the last act he falls back 
on the old arguments to persuade the male protagonist, Edward Falkner, 
the hero of an African expedition against the slave-traders, first not to 
elope with Lady Jessica, who unfortunately is already married, and 
second, to return to Africa himself. The first argument is: “Duty. You 
know that you’re the only man who can treat peaceably with the chiefs.” 
The second is an open adoption of the mask of the ideal: “I’ve nothing to 
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say in the abstract against running away with another man’s wife! There 
may be planets where it is not only the highest ideal morality, but where 
it has the further advantage of being a practical way of carrying on 
society. But it has this one fatal defect in our country—it won’t work! 
You know what we English are, Ned. We’re not a bit better than our 
neighbours, but, thank God, we do pretend we are, and we do make it hot 
for anybody who disturbs that holy pretence.” On the basis of this honest 
smugness Sir Christopher is able to persuade Falkner and Lady Jessica 
that “His interests, his duty, his honour all lie out there’; and Mrs. 
Grundy is once more the victor. 
The other two plays are weightier matters. In Michael and His Lost 
Angel, the Reverend Michael Feversham is a rigid Anglican Idealist, 
somewhat of the Gregers Werle type. He believes in the undeviating 
principles of right and wrong, and he acts according to his moral con- 
ception of duty. He first forces Rose Gibbard, daughter of his secretary, 
to make a public confession in church of a carnal transgression, and then, 
unexpectedly finding himself in the same predicament with his good-bad 
¢ angel, Mrs. Audrie Lesden, and realizing that he is under the accusing 
survey of his suspicious secretary, he stands on the altar steps the night 
his new minster church is to be dedicated, announces, ‘“‘I have a duty to 
perform to my people,” and confesses. He has already advised Audrie 

; concerning her husband: “Go back to your duty and to deep repentance. 

Have strength, dearest. These are not mere idle words—duty, purity, 

holiness. .. . Leave me.’ She has obeyed, but has embarked on a mad 
life of mingled frivolity and religious devotion. Eventually she returns 
to him just in time to announce that her husband is dead, and to die of 
malaria; and Michael decides to become a Roman Catholic monk, ex- 
claiming, ‘““Take me! ... I'll believe all, do all, suffer all—only—only 
persuade me that I shall meet her again!”’ 

These are not exactly the thoughts with which one should enter a 
monastery; but Dulcie Larondie and David Remon, the star-gazing 
astronomer and later millionaire, are equally betrayed by the mirage of 
duty in The Masqueraders. Again, the hero falls in love with a woman 
who has become the wife of a bounder, Sir Brice Skene, and the mother of 
a little daughter, Rosy. David from the beginning is doubtful about the 
nature of reality on earth, and tells Dulcie about his imagined home in 
“one little star in Andromeda where everything is real.”’ David wins 
Dulcie from Sir Brice in a melodramatic card game (but carelessly fails 
to provide for a legal divorce in the terms), and is about to take her and 
Rosy away when Nemesis, who has been stalking him all along in the 
person of Dulcie’s sister Helen, a nurse, enters once more. Even before 
Dulcie has fallen in love with the doglike David, Helen has lectured her 
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sister on her discovery of “the secret of living.” It is Jones’s answer to 
the Shavians: “Forget yourself. Deny yourself. It’s out of the fashion 
just now. But some day the world will hear that message again.’’ The 
idea does not appeal to Dulcie, who wants to enjoy herself, but Helen 
perseveres. Monty Lushington, the cynical fortune-hunter, confesses, 
“T am consistently selfish, and I find it pays”; he talks about the ‘“‘wretch- 
edly philistine and provincial” conception of marriage that now obtains, 
and suggests that as soon as the “exaggerated notion that prevails of its 
duties and responsibilities” is done away with it will become “an ideal 
state.” He travesties the Shavians still further by proclaiming, “‘Hus- 
bands, as a rule, are foolish, jealous brutes, who insist that men shall 
have all the rights and women all the duties”; and he successfully tricks 
Lady Clarice Reindean into marrying him. Eddy, David’s kid-brother, 
also has unconventional ideas about duty—when he is drunk. He remarks 
to Dulcie: ‘David has the oddest notions about duty. He thinks one 
ought to do it when it’s unpleasant.... I can see quite plainly that 
duty’s all moonshine. Duty is doing exactly what one likes, and it’s 
Davy’s duty to come to you.” But Helen has not forgotten her unsolicited 
guardianship. When Dulcie hysterically but clear-sightedly damns the 
“mystical and ideal” picture of marriage as described in the church 
service, Helen reminds her implacably that she has left out the wife’s 
duty to her husband, to herself to keep herself pure, to society, and to the 
nation. She confesses her simple-minded allegiance to the double stand- 
ard: “I don’t know whether it’s a man’s duty to be moral. I’m sure it’s a 
woman’s.” And at the climax of the play, while admitting that “I can’t 
reason at all,” she pleads with David, un-Ibsenlike, by reminding him of 
Dulcie’s duty to her child: “Save her to be a good mother to that little 
helpless creature she has brought into the world.... I know that the 
woman who gives herself to another man while her husband is still alive 
betrays her sex, and is a bad woman.” Eddie, sober again, chimes in, 
“That’s God’s voice speaking to you now, Davy.” Poor Davy, “very 
calm, very bitter, very tender,” assents: “It’s my duty to go, Dulcie.... 
If duty is reality, we have done right. Right—wrong—duty—they may 
be all shadows, but my love for you is real.”’ So he goes to watch a transit 
of Venus in Africa, but his prophetic heart tells him that he will die of 
fever there. The little star in Andromeda, however, still glimmers and 
beckons—“a little later.” So far as this world is concerned, Jones implies, 
marriage remains wedlock, with the accent on the second syllable. 

Sir James Barrie had another term for ‘‘God’s voice.”” He called it 
“playing the game.” Barrie had begun dramatist in the year of the pub- 
lication of The Quintessence with a series of three potboilers, one of which, 
a satirical parody entitled Jbsen’s Ghost, had immediately indicated his 
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lack of sympathy with the new cult. In The Admirable Crichton, about 
twelve years later, he seems to have been primarily occupied with a side- 
ways reply to Shaw’s doctrine of Nature as the criterion of right conduct, 
recently developed in Caesar and Cleopatra, since it is Barrie’s Nature 
which decides who are to be master and mistress in London and who on 
the island, as well as how the shipwrecked mariners are to behave. 
“Whatever is natural is right,” the model butler, Crichton, rephrases 
Pope. So, just after he and Lady Mary have yielded to the “voice of 
Nature” on the island and have become engaged, he imperturbably and 
sacrificially pulls the levers of the electrical gadget he has invented and 
thus sets off the signal which will indicate their presence to the ship which 
has happened to touch at the island. As he has said to her (carefully 
avoiding a split of his infinitive), “Bill Crichton would like always to 
play the game.” This is the “natural end” of their life and their relation- 
ships on the island, and they go back to their old social levels in London, 
Lady Mary shamefacedly to marry her insipid fiancé, Lord Brocklehurst, 
and Crichton—who knows?—to marry Tweeny? “Duty,” as the athletic 
young clergyman, Treherne, calls it when asked to perform a never com- 
pleted wedding ceremony on the island, has once more found its victims, 
whose resolution and ideals Barrie thoroughly admires. 

In Pinero’s once highly effective The Second Mrs. Tanqueray, it is 
Paula’s out-of-character insistence on duty that is partially responsible 
for her catastrophe. Though she is by no means pleased when her 
quondam friend, the vulgar ex-actress, now Lady Orreyed, asserts that it 
is her duty to give her “‘a good talking-to,” she herself pleads with her 
new husband, Aubrey Tanqueray, to teach her new stepdaughter “that it 
is her duty to love me.” When the inhibited Ellean does not respond and 
also by chance becomes engaged to one of Paula’s former “keepers,” 
Paula informs Aubrey of the truth. Accused by Ellean of interfering with 
her love affair, Paula stammers, “It was my—my duty—to tell your 
father what I—I knew—.” Ellean—although she has been brought up in 
a convent—reads the truth of Paula’s past in her face, and Paula, feeling 
that her attempt to rehabilitate herself is hopeless, commits suicide. As 
the curtain goes down, however, Pinero at least has Ellean exclaim, “If 
I'd only been merciful!” 

Oscar Wilde’s position is—as usual—anomalous. Gwendolen Fairfax 
in The Importance of Being Earnest sets the key when she reminds her 
nervous lover, Jack Worthing, early in the play, “We live, as I hope you 
know, Mr. Worthing, in an age of ideals. The fact is constantly men- 
tioned in the more expensive monthly magazines, and has reached the 
provincial pulpits I am told.” Certainly Wilde’s other characters recog- 
nize this fact. Kelvil, the pompous M.P. in A Woman of No Importance, 
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praises “the beauty of our English home-life” and contrasts himself 
pontifically with Lord Illingworth, who “regards woman simply as a 
toy”; “Woman is the intellectual helpmate of man in public as in private 
life. Without her we should forget the true ideals.” The gossiping ladies 
chatter at length about the “Ideal Husband” and the “Ideal Man,” 
Mrs. Allonby denying that there can be any such thing as the former, but 
specifying very exactly what the latter should be like in his relationships 
with women, and ending with “‘a woman’s duty to forgive” when such a 
man has been put completely and undeservingly in the wrong by the 
capricious woman. When the admirable ‘‘Mrs.’”’ Arbuthnot reminds her 
former seducer, the middle-aged Lothario and witty bore, Lord Illing- 
worth, that his father had once insisted that it was his son’s duty to 
marry her, Illingworth parries, “Oh, duty is what one expects from 
others, it is not what one does one’s self.’’ Gerald, the naive son, after 
learning the truth about his parentage, insists to his mother, ‘‘You must 
marry him. It is your duty.” But then Hester, Gerald’s “Puritan” 
American sweetheart, who has previously berated the gossiping ladies 
for sneering at self-sacrifice, surprisingly opposes him and cries to Mrs. 
Arbuthnot: “No, no: you shall not. That would be real dishonour, the 
first you have ever known.” Consequently, when Lord Illingworth, in 
order to get his son, offers to marry his betrayed mistress, although deny- 
ing that it is his duty to do so, she sends him about his business with a 
well-deserved slap in the face. 

In An Ideal Husband there is more witty talk—some sincere and some 
sarcastic—by wives about perfect husbands and by husbands about 
perfect wives. The crux of the play, however, lies in the relationship be- 
tween Sir Robert Chiltern and his wife, who has always worshiped him 
as an “ideal” and now fears to see that ideal shattered because of his 
suspected relationship with the adventuress, Mrs. Cheveley, who is 
really blackmailing him because of a misstep in his political youth. “To 
the world, as to myself,” exclaims Lady Chiltern, “you have been an 
ideal always. Oh! be that ideal still.... We women worship when we 
love; and when we lose our worship, we lose everything.” “I don’t think 
you realize sufficiently, Robert, that you have brought into the political 
life of our time a nobler atmosphere, a finer attitude towards life, a freer 
air of purer aims and higher ideals. . . .”. When she learns the truth about 
what he has done, she laments, ‘‘Oh! what a mask you have been wearing 
all these years! ... And now—oh, when I think that I made of a man 
like you my ideal!”’ Sir Robert, however, does not take all this supinely. 
Echoing Shaw, he remonstrates, ““There was your mistake. . .. Women 
think they are making ideals of men. What they are making of us are 
false idols merely. . . . Let women make no more ideals of men! let them 
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not put them on altars and bow before them, or they may ruin their lives 
as completely as you—you whom I have so wildly loved—have ruined 
mine!” In another couple, too, Mabel Chiltern and Lord Goring, Wilde 
has carried on his assault on the conventions of ideals and duties. Several 
times Lord Goring drops remarks to the effect that “self-sacrifice is a 
thing that should be put down by law,” and Mabel affirms, ‘“‘Well, my 
duty is a thing I never do, on principle.” When, in the last act, Lady 
Chiltern is still declaring that it is her husband’s duty to resign his office, 
it is Lord Goring who persuades her that this self-sacrifice would be 
criminal, and all is adjusted for a happy ending—the Chilterns reconciled 
and Sir Robert headed for the Prime Ministership, and Lord Goring and 
Mabel about to be married. To Goring’s father’s remark, “And if you 
don’t make this young lady an ideal husband, I’ll cut you off with a shil- 
ling,” Mabel retorts, ‘An ideal husband! Oh, I don’t think I should like 
that. It sounds like something in the next world. . . . He can be what he 
chooses. All I want is to be... tobe. . . oh! a real wife to him.” 

In Lady Windermere’s Fan it is Lady Windermere who is Wilde’s 
favorite Puritan woman. When Lord Darlington (of “‘I-can-resist-every- 
thing-except-temptation” fame) urges her to elope with him because 
Lord Windermere seems to be having an affair with Mrs. Erlynne, who is 
really his wife’s adventuress mother, and when Darlington argues, ‘‘Be 
brave! Be yourself!” Lady Windermere turns down the Shavian invita- 
tion by confessing, ‘I am afraid of being myself.”” Mrs. Erlynne, too, 
uses an argument that is more Jones than Ibsen when she reasons with 
her daughter (who does not suspect their relationship) about leaving 
Windermere, and uses herself as an example: “But even if he had a 
thousand loves, you must stay with your child.” But at the end Mrs. 
Erlynne redeems herself as a realist. Lady Windermere, still ignorant of 
the truth but full of gratitude to the other for saving her from temptation, 
asserts: ‘‘We all have ideals in life. At least we should have. Mine is my 
mother.” Mrs. Erlynne responds gravely: ‘‘Ideals are dangerous things. 
Realities are better. They wound, but they are better.” Lady Winder- 
mere, still maintaining that if she lost her ideals she would lose every- 
thing, now conceives that it is her duty to tell her husband everything 
that has happened; but the older woman successfully demands silence: 
“Tt is not your duty—at least you have duties to others besides him.” So 
neither Lord nor Lady Windermere ever learns the full truth—and all are 
happy. One is left wondering, however, whether Lady Windermere 
would have felt the same about Mrs. Erlynne if she had learned the 
whole truth. The play thus ends with a partial preservation of the ideal. 
It is a peculiar and novel characteristic of Wilde’s technique that here, as 
in A Woman of No Importance and An Ideal Husband, a secret is kept or 
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an ideal is preserved as far as society at large is concerned, though the 
audience itself perceives the truth, and forgives. Perhaps Wilde was hope- 
fully thinking of his own secret, which was disclosed so publicly and so 
disastrously not long afterward. 

Whatever Wilde’s inner convictions about duty may have been, there 
is no question about John Galsworthy’s views on its dangers to the com- 
munity. In Strife, another play that has Nature as an incidental theme— 
a theme which is argued out between Thomas and Roberts as an excuse 
for ending or not ending the strike, with Thomas and Nature winning— 
there are two characters who use duty as a defense for their actions. One is 
the halfway humanitarian, Enid, who, as soon as she sees how the strike 
is destroying her father, the chairman of the Board, abandons her former 
championing of the strikers and pleads with her brother on purely per- 
sonal grounds, “It’s your first duty to save him.”” Edgar Anthony, how- 
ever, a more thoroughgoing humanitarian, answers with an ‘“‘I wonder,” 
though, loving his father, he promises to try. It is the masterful and self- 
willed John Anthony himself, however, who places duty at the very 
center of his argument to the Board against their compromising with the 
men: “It means that we shall fail in the duty that we owe to all Capital. 
It means that we shall fail in the duty that we owe ourselves.”’ Neverthe- 
less, influenced partly by the humane emotions of Edgar but mostly by 
the desire to preserve their dividends, the Board votes to accept the 
terms of the Union—which turn out to be those which had been origi- 
nally offered. In the interval, however, the stern, uncompromising ad- 
herence of both Anthony and Roberts to what they regard as their duties 
has resulted in one death and untold suffering among the men and their 
families. 

The whole problem in Justice is precipitated by the harsh and inhuman 
cleaving of the senior law partner, James How, te what he considers to be 
the undeviating principles of right and law when he discovers the forgery 
which his clerk, James Falder, has committed under great emotional 
strain. “I don’t see how it’s possible to spare him,” he says, and adds 
that it is equally impossible to keep him in the office or to send him out 
“amongst people who have no knowledge of his character. One must 
think of society.”” The Judge who presides at the trial is of the same 
antiquated school: “I have every wish, consistently with my duty—not 
only to you, but to the community—to treat you with leniency.”” But— 
and there is always a bu/—“I cannot feel it in accordance with my duty to 
society to exercise the powers I have in your favour.’’ Consequently, in 
spite of the more enlightened attitude of young How and of the defense 
lawyer, Falder goes to penal servitude for three years, and is hounded 
into suicide soon after his release. 
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The preceding two plays by Galsworthy are somewhat exceptional 
among the plays of their period because they concern, primarily, eco- 
nomic and social problems rather than those of personal morality. But he 
too deals with the most popular question of the advanced playwrights of 
the era: the double standard. When Bill Cheshire, in The Eldest Son, 
“wrongs” the daughter of his father’s head-keeper, Galsworthy has an 
excellent opportunity to exercise his favorite technique of creating 
characters to represent as many points of view as possible. Rose Taylor, 
a rather stupid village girl who has got into similar trouble with the 
under-keeper, says that she only wants him “‘to do what’s right” by her: 
and she is stanchly supported by Sir William Cheshire, the squire. The 
pale young clergyman, John Latter, finds it unnecessary to think on any 
individual situation: “If a man wrongs a woman, he ought to right her 
again. There’s no answer to that.” When he and Ronald Keith, the son- 
in-law, learn that Bill has had impulses in common with the under-keeper, 
they show their kinship with Bill Crichton by agreeing that both trans- 
gressors ought “to play the game.”’ Bill Cheshire himself is of the same 
opinion, although by now he has begun to tire of the girl. Sir William 
himself, however, when faced with such a problem in his own family, de- 
serts his earlier high moral ground, and uses duty and nature as his 
justification, for he cites the ancientness of his family and its obligations 
to the country, and concludes: “I have tried to do my duty to that posi- 
tion. .. . To countenance this marriage would be unnatural.” But after 
all these approaches have been thoroughly exploited, Galsworthy offers a 
novel and radical solution. Jones, in The Hypocrites, had had the father 
of the wronged girl take the lead in insisting on marriage, and had satisfied 
the demands of the moralists, after momentarily satirizing the hypocrisy 
of society, by letting the marriage take place. At first the head-keeper in 
Galsworthy’s play also requires that the “proper thing” be done, but in 
the sudden climax, when his daughter courageously and independently 
rejects Bill’s conscientious offer, he sturdily supports her. Jones has been 
refuted, and the double standard is tottering. 

A solid section of the foundation for this new sexual morality had been 
laid back in 1893 by the well-intentioned but now forgotten Sydney 
Grundy, when he produced his melodramatic problem play, Sowing the 
Wind. In his youth the elderly Tom Brabazon, now dwelling happily in 
retirement with his adopted son, Ned Annesley, had been forced to live 
secretly with a trusting and loyal girl whom he loved very much, because 
his father had prevented their marriage. He had cast her off, however, 
when he believed the lies about her past which were spread by the rake, 
Lord Petworth, so that he could get the girl for himself. (Brabazon 
“clung”’ to his “ideal’’ as long as he could, he says.) Unknown to him, 
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however, the girl, later known as “Baby Brabant,” bore his daughter, 
and of course Ned meets and falls in love with the daughter, who has 
been forced to earn a precarious living by giving subscription song re- 
citals. Brabazon opposes the match because of Rosamond’s dubious 
antecedents, hard as she is trying to live them down, even without know- 
ing the full truth of her parentage. At first the singer sides with him, tell- 
ing Ned that he is “bound by every tie of duty and gratitude” to his 
adopted father; but Ned refuses to listen. Soon afterward Lord Petworth 
callously informs Rosamond that, “as between one gentleman and 
another,” he has felt it his duty to tell Brabazon “of the origin of the 
woman whom Annesley proposed to marry.” Brabazon, trying to dis- 
suade Ned, asserts that he “will not speak of duty,”’ but prefers to appeal 
to affection. Ned counters by maintaining that he owes a duty to his 
love “‘as well as one to you, and with all deference and all respect, that 
duty I must pay.” Rosamond again pleads, ‘Don’t make my duty 
harder than it is!’”’ but when Brabazon carelessly casts a slur on her 
mother she leaps to her defense: ‘‘She was the victim of another’s sin. . .. 
What wrong did she do any one but herself? .. . Why should a woman be 
virtuous? Is sin to be a man’s monopoly? ... My father left her. . . . Per- 
haps he was right to leave her—perhaps he had a father—and perhaps he 
did his duty—by his father. Men sometimes do their duty—by their 
fathers. ...”’ Brabazon attempts to defend her father by insisting that 
he “owed no duty to such a woman,” neither of them of course realizing 
that all the time they are really talking about himself. But immediately 
after Rosamond has burst out with her new manifesto, ““Let the women 
stand by the women, and the men by the men. Let it be fought out to the 
end. Sex against sex!” the truth of their relationship is disclosed. Braba- 
zon in shame and contrition approves the match, and all is well. The 
hollowness of duty and convention has been thrillingly exposed. 

The theme of The Woman Who Dared had, then, proved very profit- 
able. St. John Hankin gave it renewed impetus in 1908 with The Last of 
the De Mullins. A little over a year before he had climaxed The Cassilis 
Engagement by having the vulgar social climber, Mrs. Borridge, berate 
her daughter Ethel, who has been bored into breaking off her engagement 
to young Cassilis, as an “undutiful daughter’ who has no “natural 
affection”; but his attack on duty here had been only tepid. The other 
play, however, was a bolder exploitation of the theme of The Woman 
with a Past than the English had yet seen. Janet de Mullin, calling her- 
self Mrs. Seagrave, is an unmarried mother and not a bit ashamed of 
the fact. Her philosophy is well expressed by her little son Johnny when, 
in answer to the curate’s request that he repeat ““My duty towards my 
neighbour,” he replies innocently, ‘My mother says it’s every one’s duty 
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to be healthy and to be happy. Is that what you mean?” When Monty 
Bulstead, the youth eight years younger than herself whom Janet 
virtually admits having seduced some years before, returns from the 
army and finds that he has been a father all this time, he assures her that 
he would have felt himself ‘bound in honour” to marry her even if his 
father would “have made such a fuss.” Mrs. De Mullin takes the same 
line—“Janet, you ought to marry him, for Johnny’s sake’”—and cannot 
understand when her daughter reiterates that Monty “isn’t at all the 
sort of man I should care to marry.” Mr. De Mullin, like Sir William 
Cheshire, can think only of his genealogy and his family’s reputation, 
and when Janet announces calmly that she is going back to her successful 
hat shop, and “Well, hang all the De Mullins, say I!” her father rages 
furiously: “I forbid you to speak of your family in that way.... They 
did their duty in the position in which they were born, and handed on 
their name untarnished to their children. . . . You have sullied it.” But 
Janet is unimpressed. She justifies her behavior on the ground that she 
was getting into her late twenties and she wanted to have a child of her 
own. She would have preferred to marry, of course, but when her chance 
for a baby came, she took it. Instinct conquered duty, and she has no 
regrets. She will be able to live her own life, and the De Mullin name can 
come to an end with no loss to anyone. 

The culmination is reached just before the outbreak of the First World 
War in a play which today, even more than its predecessors, seems 
definitely symptomatic of post-War rather than pre-War morals. It is 
Stanley Houghton’s Hindle Wakes. For Fanny Hawthorn, a mill worker, 
“‘a sturdy, determined, dark little girl with thick lips, a broad, short nose, 
and big black eyes,” goes beyond any of her forerunners in her declara- 
tion of the rights of the New Woman and her discarding of the double 
standard. When Alan Jeffcote, the mill owner’s son, prodded by his con- 
ventional fiancée, Beatrice Farrar, offers to marry Fanny after they have 
spent a week-end together, Fanny first remarks flippantly, ‘“You’re 
a man, and I was your little fancy. Well, I’m a woman, and you were my 
little fancy,” and then continues more seriously: ‘“You’re not good 
enough for me. The chap Fanny Hawthorn weds has got to be made of 
different stuff from you, my lad. My husband, if ever I have one, will be a 
man, not a fellow who’ll throw over his girl at his father’s bidding.”’ So 
Alan, after Fanny’s refusal to be turned into an “honest woman” by 
marrying a pleasant weakling, or “to turn him into an honest man” by 
letting him marry her, is tossed back into the yielding arms of Beatrice, 
whose convictions after she has made her heroic gesture do not seem too 
strong. In persuading Alan to go to Fanny, Beatrice, a regular church 
attendant who, like Helen Larondie, can only feel rather than think and 
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admits that she is old-fashioned, first uses the argument that “Old- 
fashioned people used to think that when a man treated a girl as you have 
treated Fanny, it was his duty to marry her.’”’ When Alan, understand- 
ably, hesitates, she takes the next step in the series, “‘Oh, Alan! can’t you 
see what a splendid sacrifice you have it in your power to make?” Alan, 
worn out, sullenly agrees to a self-sacrifice he cannot comprehend, and 
then is dumfounded to discover that Fanny will have none of him. In in- 
jured pride he then turns to a new version of the argument for his own 
sake, saying to her, “‘Don’t you see it’s your duty ... ? ... I don’t mean 
duty in the way Beatrice did. I mean your duty to me. You’ve got me 
into a hole, and it’s only fair you should get me out.” But neither 
Beatrice’s idealistic attitude toward duty nor Alan’s mean-spirited use of 
it has any effect on the resolute and realistic Fanny. Her manifesto of the 
New Morality is complete. Woman has turned the tables on Man. 

Thus, if the evidence of the leading playwrights of the period can be 
trusted, in twenty-five or so years a thorough revolution in the attitude 
of a large part of the English public toward the established views of duty, 
self-sacrifice, idealism, nature, and similar conceptions had occurred. The 
oft repeated phenomenon of meeting play after play in which the old 
ideas are set up only to be knocked down or ridiculed at crucial points in 
the action is striking and surprising, especially since it seems to have 
been generally unnoticed by readers and critics. Moreover, the preceding 
examination of plays has been far from exhaustive, and the evidence 
could be supplemented almost indefinitely. No good purpose, however, 
would be served by a further accumulation of details. Certainly, by the 
beginning of the First World War, Englishmen as a nation were no longer 
the Slaves of Duty, and England was fully prepared for the reappraisal 
of moral values which was to proceed at an even faster rate during the 
War and in the years after it—but which has not as yet produced a really 
successful Superman. 

ARTHUR H. NETHERCOT 

Northwestern University 
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HE MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA exists for the purpose of 
E pree: literary and linguistic research in the field of tae Modern Languages 
and Literatures. It is one of the constituent societies in the American Council of 
Learned Societies and an associate member of the American Council on Education. 
Its members are for the most part College or University Teachers, but others who 
are interested in the serious study of modern languages and literatures are gladly 
admitted to membership. 


Members of the Association have the privilege of offering papers for the pro- 
gram of the annual meetings, of participating in the work of the discussion groups, 
of submitting papers for publication in the quarterly journal of the Association, or 
longer studies for the Monograph Series, the General Series, or the Revolving Fund 
Series. They are entitled to the use of a valuable collection of reproductions of MSS 
and rare books, established by the Rotograph Fund of the Association and deposited 
in the Library of Congress. 
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containing numerous articles on English and the modern foreign languages and 
literatures, The March Supplement contains the annual American Bibliography, 
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scholarship in the field of Modern Languages. 
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LYMAN R. BRADLEY 100 WASHINGTON SQUARE EAST 


TREASURER NEW YORK 3.N Y 


September 1, 1947 


DEAR MEMBER: 
This letter is to clear up a misconception about the May billing. 


For three years we have asked you to pay dues through the busi- 
ness reply envelope inserted in the Program and mailed with the December 
PMLA. Most members have read our instructions in the Program and en- 
closed their checks. This method of billing for annual dues was to be, we 
hoped, the first and last statement of the year. 


But many members did not understand this new departure, or 
mislaid or ignored the envelope, and were astonished to receive a “Second 
Notice” on May 1. 


We do not wish to annoy members with this “Second Notice.” 
We prefer that they use the return envelope in December, pay promptly, 
and reduce our overhead. 


With the May billing we distribute an invitation form. Some mem- 
bers think that we are inviting them to join! Our scheme is rather to give 
old members the opportunty to fill in the invitation, hand it to a colleague, 
and thus aid in the expansion of the membership. 


Very sincerely yours, 


tegrrvene  Dumclling 


Treasurer 














Nominations to the 


Executive Council 


The Executive Council on April 12-13, 1947, made the fol- 
lowing seven nominations to the 1947 Ballot for members of 
the Executive Council of the term of 1948-51. 


Nicholson B. Adams North Carolina Romance 
Edward K. Brown Chicago English 
Margaret Gilman Bryn Mawr English 
Bayard Q. Morgan Stanford Germanic 
Ernest J. Simmons Columbia Slavic 
John Whyte Brooklyn Germanic 
Stanley T. Williams Yale English 


Three other names must be added on the Ballot by the Sec- 
retary on November Ist (By-Law II, item 3). These are “the 
three names receiving the most votes among those proposed 
by members of the Association.” From appearance of the 
above list till then any member may propose three names and 
forward them to the Secretary. 


When in late October only a few scattering votes have been 
received, the Executive Office is sometimes forced to stimu- 
late nominations. To make this provision of the By-Law func- 
tion adequately, groups of members too rarely concentrate 
on a nominee and too rarely select nominees likely to secure 
a vote sufficient for election. The mail ballot approximates 
1800 votes, and it takes near half as many to elect. But under 
a dozen have sometimes sufficed to nominate. 


Percy W. Lone 
Secretary 














SCHEDULE OF THE 1947 ANNUAL MEETING 


CHAIRMEN dissatisfied with this schedule, which has been approved by the Pro- 
gram Committee, are requested to address the Secretary of the Association. The 
chairman of the Local Committee is Dean C. B. Hilberry, of Wayne University, 
Detroit, Michigan. 


MONDAY, DECEMBER 29 


11:00 A.M.-12:30 P.M. 


General Topics VI: Literature and Society 

General Topics VII: Literature and Science 

General Topics VIII: Bibliographical Evidence 
General Topics IX: Literature and the Arts of Design 
French VIII: North American French 


2:30-5:30 P.M. 
Germanic Section 


2:00-3:30 P.M. 


General Topics V: Experimental Phonetics 
Comparative Romance Linguistics 

English III: Chaucer 

English VI: Period of Milton 

English X: Victorian Literature 

English XIV: Drama 


3:45-5:15 P.M. 


Comparative Literature IV: Renaissance 

Celtic I: Language and Literature 

English XI: Contemporary Literature 

French I: Linguistics and Medieval Literature 

French V: Literature of the XVIIIth Century 

Portuguese I: Language and Literature 
8:00-10:00 P.M. 


General Meeting: Address of Welcome, Business, Presidential Address 


TUESDAY, DECEMBER 30 


9:30 A.M.-12:30 P.M. 
English Section I: to 1650 





9:15 A.M.-10:45 A.M. 


English VII: the Classical Period 

French VI: Literature of the XIXth Century 
German IV: Literature of the XIXth Century 
Italian I: Medieval and Renaissance 
Slavic I: first session 
Spanish I: Language and Medizval Literature 








11:00 a.M.-12:30 P.M. 


English VIII: 1750-1800 

French VII: Literature of the XXth Century 
German V: Modern Literature 

Italian II: Modern Literature 

Slavic I: second session 

Spanish II: Renaissance and Golden Age 


2:45-5:45 P.M. 


Medieval (Interdepartmental) Section 
English Section II 


2:00-3:30 P.M. 
General Topics IV: General Phonetics 
Comparative Literature VI: Anglo-German 
English IV: Period of Spenser 
French II: Literature of the XVIth Century 
Spanish IV: Latin American 
Scandinavian I: Languages and Literatures 


3:45-5:15 P.M. 
Comparative Literature II: Popular Literature 
Comparative Literature V: Anglo-French 
English XIII: Present-Day English 
French III: Literature of the XVIIth Century 
German III: Age of Goethe 
Spanish III: Modern Literature 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 31 


9:00-12:00 A.M. 
Romance Section 


9:00-10:30 A.M. 
Comparative Literature I: Prose Fiction 
Comparative Literature III: Arthurian Romances 
American Literature: first session 
English I: Old English 
English IX: Wordsworth and Contemporaries 
German II: Language and Literature to 1700 


10:45 A.mM.-12:15 P.M. 
General Topics I: Poetic Form and Aesthetics 
General Topics II: Critical Study of Romanticism 
American Literature: second session 
English II: Middle English 
English V: Shakespeare 
German I: Historical Grammar 


Afternoon 
Social Excursion to Ann Arbor 
(on invitation of the University of Michigan) 
Percy W. Lonc 
Secretary 




















REGULATIONS OF THE ASSOCIATION 


ADOPTED 28 DEC. 1930; REVISED 21 JAN., 27 APRIL 1936, AND 10 JAN. 1938 


Arrearages in Membership Dues: 

If members are in arrears for dues as late as October 1 their ensuing copies 
of PMLA will not be mailed to them and they shall be dropped from the 
List of Members. They may resume membership on payment of dues and a 
reinstatement fee of one dollar. 


Papers for the Program of the Annual Meeting: 

Members of the Association may offer papers to be read either at the Gen- 
eral Sessions, at the Departmental Sections, or at meetings of the Discussion 
Groups. The titles of papers proposed for General Sessions or for the Depart- 
mental Sections should, in all cases, be accompanied by synopses (not to ex- 
ceed 60 words) to be printed in the program. 

Papers for General Sessions should be submitted to the Chairman of the 
Program Committee: papers for the Departmental Sections or Discussion 
Groups should be sent to the Chairman of the Section or Group concerned as 
announced in the Proceedings and end pages of PMLA. 

The latest date at which proposals for the program can be received is 
October 1, but notice well in advance of this date is highly desirable, as pro- 
grams are usually made up before that date. 


Manuscripts Submitted for Publication in PMLA: 

Members have the privilege of submitting papers for publication in PMLA, 
whether presented at an Annual Meeting or not. Manuscripts should be ad- 
dressed to the Editor of PMLA, to be referred to the Editorial Committee. No 
paper shall be accepted which has not been approved by the Editorial Com- 
mittee and a consultant with special competence in the field of study. 

Contributors shall be allowed seventy-five cents per galley for author’s 
corrections, but charges in excess shall be paid by the contributor. 

Fifty reprints in covers (or twenty-five in the case of communications in 
the “Comment and Criticism” Department) will be supplied to contributors 
gratis. A larger number will be furnished if desired, provided that notice is 
given by the time corrected galley proof is returned. The cost of these extra 
reprints will be determined by the basis of the actual charges made by the 
printers. 


Books: Members may submit manuscripts of books for publication in the 
Monograph Series, Revolving Book Fund Series, and General Series. Inquiries 
should be addressed to the Secretary of the Association. 


Projects of Research: Information concerning, or applications for aid in, 
projects of research should be addressed to the Committee on Research Activi- 
ties, in care of the Secretary of the Association. 











COMMITTEE ON HONORARY MEMBERS 


Wit.1Am Guitp Howarp, Harvard University. 

KenNETH McKENziE,* Princeton University. 

H. Carrincton Lancaster, The Johns Hopkins University. 
J. S. P. Tattocx, Northampton, Mass. 

Joun Van Horne, University of Illinois. 


DELEGATES TO THE AMERICAN COUNCIL OF 
LEARNED SOCIETIES 


Raymonp D. Havens, The Johns Hopkins University, 1948. 
Sturcis E. Leavitt, University of North Carolina, 1950. 


NEW VARIORUM SHAKESPEARE COMMITTEE 


Hyper E. Ro.trns, Harvard University. 

T. W. Batpwin, University of Illinois, 1950. 

Oscar JAMES CAMPBELL,* Columbia University, 1948. 
Herewarp T. Price, University of Michigan, 1949. 

Lrry B. CampsBELL, University of California at Los Angeles, 1951. 


COMMITTEE ON RESEARCH ACTIVITIES 
(Completed applications are due Nov. 15, 1947.) 


ALFRED Foutet, Princeton University 


J. E. Grtet, Bryn Mawr College 1945-48. 
ALBert H. Marcxwarot, University of Michigan 

Drxon WEctER, Univ. of Calif. at Los Angeles 1946-49. 
Freperick A. Porte, Yale University 1947-50. 


Hetmut Renoer, University of Illinois 


COMMISSION ON TRENDS IN EDUCATION 
WILirAM CLypE DE VANE, Yale University, 1947. 


Henry GRATTAN Doyte,* The George Washington University, 1947. 


Rosert H. Fire, Columbia University, 1948. 
STEPHEN A, FREEMAN, Middlebury College, 1948. 
CurisTiAN GAUvSE, Princeton University, 1949. 

E. D. Grizzet., University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 
RoE-MERRILL S. HEFFNER, University of Wisconsin, 1947. 

I, L. KanvEL, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1948. 
WruraM F. Twappe.., Brown University, 1949. 
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